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1. Sipe by side with the recent naturalistic ideas of Christ- 
ianity, have come, as might have been expected, objections to 
miracles as proof of it. There is a reason why the objections and 
the ideas should be found together: the natural in the religion 
can have no need of, or affinity with, the supernatural or miracu- 
lous in the evidence. Hume opposed miracles because he 
thought, that admitting them, .they proved Christianity ; our 
naturalists oppose them because, as they allege, they are 
unnecessary, if not a hindrance, to its proof. The difference 
is only in appearance: the naturalists agree with Hume in 
opposing miracles; they do not really disagree with him as to 
the bearing of miracles on the proof of Christianity. What 
the naturalists call Christianity did not in Hume’s time pass 
under that name; it would not, in itself, have been unaccept- 
able to him, only he would have thought it a misnomer to call 
it Christianity. 

2. To determine whether miracles are necessary to the proof 
of Christianity—our present undertaking—the meaning of the 
terms must be fixed. Understanding by Christianity, a revela- 
tion distinctively and directly from God; and by miracles, 
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direct works of God, wrought in attestation of it, our inquiry 
is: Are the latter the proper proof of the former? Or, may 
Christianity be adequately proved without miracles? A mira- 
cle, according to its etymology, sometimes signifies what is 
simply wonderful or marvellous ; sometimes it is what is sup- 
posed to be superhuman ; sometimes it is something swperna- 
tural, or out of the order, if not an arrest and inversion of the 
order of nature, and unexplainable by any law, at least any 
known law of nature. In our use of the word, a miracle is a 
direct work of God, performed in nature and under the notice 
of the senses, but of divine, in contradistinction to natural or 
finite force. God, indeed, is in a true sense the force of nature’s 
forces; still there are works which God does not, and works 
which he does, directly and personally perform; and miracles, 
as we take the term, are divine works of the latter class. We 
assume, as out of question, that the testimonial miracles of 
Christianity are DIRECT OR PERSONAL WORKS OF Gop. 

We would state more precisely what we take to be the true 
idea of revelation as actualized in Christianity. According to 
Westcott,* the objects of revelation are “things essentially ex- 
isting beneath the suffering, sin, and disorder, which are spread 
over the world within us and without”; and revelation itself 
is “ the removal of the dark veil from the face of these things”: 
that is to say, if we understand him, revelation acquaints us 
with nothing extra-natural or out of the sphere of nature; it 
only removes a veil from what exists essentially in “man and 
nature”—the world within us and without. We do not accept 
this view of the objects, or the. office of revelation. The Scrip- 
ture revelation does more than remove a veil from things 
essentially existing in the world; it acquaints us, by direct 
communication from God, with things not existing in the 
world ; even the deep, the infinite things of God, of which in- 
dependently of this revelation, no one would have had an idea, 
though all the secrets of nature had been disclosed to,him. 
There are things, indeed, presupposed and embodied in those 
of revelation, doctrines and precepts of natural religion, facts 
of history, which are not peculiar to it; these things do not 


* Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, p. 34. 
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individuate the revelation, or distinguish it as such; some of 
the distinctive things are: the Trinity of Persons in the unity 
Divine Essence; the Divine-human character of Jesus of 
Nazareth; the salvation of mankind by the blood and inter- 
cession of the Lord Jesus; the resurrection of the same body ; 
these are peculiarities of revealed religion ; they are not things 
lying under a dark veil spread over the face of the world, but 
things altogether extra-mundane, having no place in man or 
nature, the world within us or without. The idea of revelation, 
according to which nothing is revealed except what previously 
existed in the world under a veil, seems to Westcott “to be 
peculiarly Christian”; we reject it, as identifying substantive 
Christianity with natural religion. 

3. Our limits allow us but a word on the arguments against 
miracles. Hume contented himself with assailing their reality 
or trying to make out the impossibility of proving them. Mira- 
cles, he insisted, are contrary “to firm and unalterable experi- 
ence”; which, surely, he was safe enough in saying no testi- 
mony can countervail.* But how did he know what he asserts 
as a fact? Whether miracles are against all experience, is the 
point in question. His task was not to assert, but to prove the 
affirmative ; a task he has evaded. A host of unimpeachable 
witnesses has affirmed the occurrence of miracles as a matter 
of their own experience. Hume has not discredited their testi- 
mony,t which, if it cannot be discredited, disproves his assump- 
tion ; he is mistaken as to the reality of the ground of his argu- 
ment.—Recently it has been alleged in the interest of Hume’s 
attempt, that the testimony for miracles can be no other than 
testimony to sensible events seemingly miraculous; that they 
were really miracles, could have been to the spectators only a 
matter of belief, not of experience. But the witnesses of mira- 
cles were not the spectators of them only: the prime witnesses 


* “A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature; and as a firm and unalterable 
experience has established these laws, the proof against a miracle, from the very 
nature of the fact, is as entire as any argument from experience can possibly be 
imagined.” —Zssay on Miracles, p. 160. 

+ He has said, indeed, that there is not to be found in all history any trustworthy 
testimony to miracles, but he has said it merely, (See Zssay on Miracles, p. 168.) 
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were the performers of them, who wrought them, as they de- 
clared, in the name, and simply as instruments in the hand of 
God. Theirs, chiefly, is the testimony to be discredited. “If 
St. Paul did not work actual, sensible, public miracles, he has 
knowingly in these letters”, says Paley, “ borne his testimony 
to a falsehood.” Did St. Paul, with his fellow-apostles and 
others, bear such testimony in fact ? 

Modern naturalists, going further than Hume, deny not the 
reality or demonstrableness only, but the possibility of miracles. 
Science, they say, has discovered that order in the world is a 
pure necessity, and absolutely inviolable ; but science can have 
made no such discovery as this, unless it has further discovered 
that the world is not the creature of God, or is independent of 
him; or, in a word, that there is no God distinct from the world. 
If the world with its order be the creature of God, the order 
in it may be necessary and inviolable in respect of creatures, 
but surely not in respect of God himself, who is no longer God 
if he cannot destroy or change as well as establish a certain 
order. If it be said that he is, by nature, the God of order, 
this, though doubtless true in the highest sense of the term 
order, does not imply that miracles are against order in that 
sense. For aught we know they may not be, and the assertion 
that they are, is an assertion merely. “Once believe that there 
is a God”, says Paley, “and miracles are not incredible”. 

4. But now to our question. Assuming that miracles are 
both possible and real, may Christianity be adequately proved 
without them? We take Christianity as a revelation in the 
sense already expressed. In any other view of it, miracles, 
among proofs of Christianity, would, as we have already inti- 
mated, be superfluous if not obtrusive. “Those”, says Mansell, 
“who deny the existence of any special revelation of religious 
truths distinct from that general sense in which mere reason 
itself, and all that it can discover, are the gifts of Him from 
whom every good thing comes, are only consistent when they 
deny that miracles have any value as evidences of religious 
truth; and are still more consistent when they deny that such 
works have been wrought”. How gratuitous, and therefore 
how improper to work miracles in attestation of things essen- 
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tially existing in the world! To remove the veil, to show the 
things, would be to prove them: if they and Christianity were 
identical, the latter would doubtless be self-demonstrative apart 
from all external evidence. The truth, revealed through Christ, 
would have, as Coleridge affirms it has, its evidence in itself. 
Infinitely different is Christianity, according to the meaning in 
which our question takes the term. It uses the term in its own 
signification when it asks whether Christianity can be adequate- 
ly attested without miracles. 

5. And now, first of all, let us understand what is an adequate 
‘attestation, a sufficient proof of Christianity? This, if we mis- 
take not, is determinative of the main question. Whatever the 
requisite proof may be, one thing is certain, that Christianity 
is not sufficiently attested if its evidence do not justify and de- 
mand, not a persuasion of the possibility or probability, but a 
full undoubting assurance of the absolute verity of its aver- 
ments. Christianity itself makes this demand of mankind: 
Wherever it comes it holds itself entitled to immediate accept- 
ance as true and as divine; it proclaims a fearful menace to 
unbelief, the menace of eternal death; it imputes to unbelief 
the highest criminality, even that of making God himself a 
false witness ; it connects this infinite guilt with every degree 
of unbelief, so that he who believes with an incomplete faith 
is ready, with a penitence proportional to his shortcoming in 
faith, to cry out, with the father of the lunatic child: “Lord, 
I believe, help thou mine unbelief”. It has been said* that 
the assent to which Christianity is entitled is not equal to that 
which we owe to the discoveries of science; that a sense of 
probability is the utmost the former can legitimately include, 
while the latter must extend to a sense of certainty. But how 
inadvertent or disloyal to the interest of Christianity is this 
remark! Well has Stillingfleet said that “an assent no stronger 
than to a thing merely probable, which is that it may or may 
not be true, is not properly assent at all, but a suspension of 
our judgment till some convincing argument be produced on 
either side”.+ But confront this remark with the peremptory 


* In Aids to Faith, Essay II. + Origines Sacre, vol. i, p. 222. 
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claim of Christianity to our absolute assent. According to 
this claim, what is there that ought to be more certain to me 
than the truth of Christianity? Not the existence of God, or 
the existence of the world, or my own existence. “ He who 
believeth not is condemned already, because he hath not be- 
lieved” ; “he hath made God a liar”. This fact it is that gives 
the answer to the question, as to the nature of the proof, that 
adequately authenticates Christianity. The assent required 
surely is not out of proportion to the proof. The measure of 
the first is not greater than the measure of the second. The 
contrary supposition charges the highest injustice on Him who 
only is just and good. “If there be no evidence given suffi- 
cient to carry the minds of men beyond mere probability, 
what sin can it be in those who cannot be obliged to believe 
as true what is only discovered as probable?”* On the ground 
of this postulate, then, let our inquiry proceed. Abstract the 
miracles, and will there be adequate proof of Christianity ? 

6. But before advancing let us name one preliminary more, 
and one bearing with decisive force on the decision of our 
question. The miracles are in fact innumerable, and they 
have never been separated from Christianity. Whether the 
proof of our religion required miracles or not there has been 
no experiment to determine. Christianity has never existed 
except, as we may say with emphasis, in the blaze of miracles. 
Revealed religion, itself a miracle, was accompanied at its be- 
ginning with testimonial miracles, to which others were added, 
from time to time throughout the whole history of its progress. 
What a brilliant galaxy of miracles in days of old before the 
advent of Christ! How full of splendid miracles the life-history 
of our Lord! How is the record of the beginning and planting 
of Christianity studded with miracles as the firmament with 
stars! But more, much more, than this: miracles are not only 
accompaniments of Christianity, they are inwrought and con- 
substantial with it. ‘“ Miracles and prophecy”, says Rothe, 
“ are not adjuncts appended from without to a revelation inde- 
pendent of them, but are constitutive elements of the revela- 
tion itself”. ‘The miracles in the Bible”, Bolingbroke has 


* Stillingfleet, vol. ii, p. 222. 
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said, “ are not like those in Livy, detached pieces that do not 
disturb the civil history, which goes on very well without 
them. But the whole history is founded on them ; it consists 
of little else, and if it were not a history of them it would be a 
history of nothing”. “ Miracles”, says Mansell, “are part of 
the moral as well as sensible evidences, and cannot be denied 
without destroying both kinds of evidence alike. ‘That ye 
may know that the Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins, I say unto thee arise and take up thy couch and go into 
thine house.’ ‘If I with the finger of God cast ont devils, 
no doubt the kingdom of God is come among you.’ ‘ By the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, even by him, doth this man 
stand before you whole: Let us imagine, for an instant, such 
words as these to have been uttered by one who was merely 
employing a superior knowledge of natural laws to produce 
a false appearance of supernatural power; by an astronomer, 
for instance, who had predicted an eclipse to a crowd of 
savages; or by a chemist availing himself of his science to 
exhibit relative miracles to an ignorant people, and we shall 
feel at once how even the most natural explanation of mira- 
culous phenomena deals the death-blow to the moral character 
of the teacher no less than to the sensible evidence of his mis- 
sion.” We see then how the miraculous enters essentially into 
the very constitution and structure of Christianity. In fact, it 
can no more be separated from either the intrinsic or the testi- 
monial, the moral or sensible evidence of Christianity, than 
color from the rainbow, or light from the rays of the sun. 
Whether, then, miracles were or were not necessary, they have 
never been wanting. In number, almost without number, they 
do, in fact, attest Christianity. And this decides one thing, 
and it is the only thing needed to justify the high claim of our 
religion, this, namely, that, taking the evidence of Christianity 
as it in reality is, there can be no question as to its sufficiency ; 
with its miracles it is sufficient, whether it would or would not 
be without them. There is no ground of certainty if there be 
none in this evidence: it is no less infallible than the character 
of God. The presence of miracles is the presence of God him- 
self as a Deponent, Unbelief in Christianity does, indeed, 
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make God a false witness: there is no deeper criminality. 
“When He is come, he will reprove the world of sin, because 
they believe not on me.” _ 

7. But though miracles are in fact inseparable from the evi- 
dences of Christianity, their absence may be imagined; and 
there are those who, as apologists for Christianity, say they 
would prefer their absence, and would fain eliminate them, if 
they could; and groundless and purposeless as our question 
may now seem, the cause of Christianity, as claiming to be a 
revelation directly from God, is staked on the decision of it. 
The answer to this question tests the character of the natural- 
istic view of revealed religion. If there is no necessity for 
the miraculous in the evidence, it is because there is nothing 
miraculous in the religion : in our sense of the term it is not a 
revelation, Away with miracles, means, away with a so-called 
miraculous revelation. The inquiry whether Christianity may 
not be proved without miracles, is virtually the inquiry whether 
essential Christianity may not be resolved into naturalista. 
Let us then proceed. 

8. If Christianity can be proved apart from testimonial 
miracles, it must be either by the self-evident truthfulness of 
its substantive or constitutive elements; or by its moral evi- 
dence; or by its proper effects; or lastly, ifs collateral evi- 
dences, so called, in counter-distinction to miracles, will suffice 
to prove it. We are to inquire whether, without any pre- 
supposition or aid of the miraculous, sufficient evidence may 
be derived from these sources. 

Is Christianity its own witness through its individuality as 
a revelation, or its constitutive elements? “ Evidences of 
Christianity !” says Coleridge, “I am weary of the word”. 
“ The truth revealed through Christ has its evidence in itself.” 
Let us patiently inquire as to the fact concerning this: Has 
Christianity its evidence in itself? We have distinguished, in 
Christianity, between what it has in common with natural re- 
ligion, and what is distinctively its own. The present ques- 
tion has no reference to the former ; so far as that is concerned, 
the evidence is in itself; but it is no part of the evidence of 
Christianity, as such, being no part, distinctively, of Christ. 
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ianity itself. It is in respect to the latter that we ask, does it, 
apart from miracles, or by mere self-evidence, assert its own 
truth? The things concerning which we inquire, whether 
they are self-evident or not, are of the class including the fol- 
lowing: That the Eternal Word was made flesh in the person 
of Jesus; that the death of Jesus was the redemption of the 
world; that Jesus is the Almighty Ruler and Judge of the 
world; that the dead will be raised by him at the last day : 
are these things, independently of testimony, true to the reason 
of mankind? The question gives its own answer. “ Nothing”, 
says Dr. Hodge, “in the apprehension of rationalists, can be 
more absurd than that the blood of the cross can remove sin”. 
“We preach Christ crucified”, said Paul, “to the Jews a 
stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness”. The Gospel 
certainly never made its way by recommending itself to the 
intuitive consciousness, or the natural reason, of man, apart 
from external evidences of its truth. No more palpably untrue 
assertion could be made than that Christianity, in its supernat- 
ural peculiarities, has its evidence in itself, meaning thereby 
that it has no need of external proof. “There is nothing”, 
says Calvin, “that is more at variance with human reason than 
this article of our faith (the resurrection of the body). For 
who but God alone could persuade us that bodies which are 
now liable to corruption, will, after having rotted away, or 
after they have been consumed by fire, or torn in pieces by 
wild beasts, not only be restored entire, but in a greatly better 
condition? Do not all our apprehensions of things reject this 
as a thing fabulous, nay, the greatest absurdity in the world ?” 
Truly, only God himself, bearing witness directly to the truth 
of Christianity, could justify or warrant belief in it. Reason, 
nature itself, demands that God himself, by supernatural works, 
or some equivalent means, attest a supernatural revelation, 
such as Christianity claims to be. They are its natural and 
proper proofs. ‘I should not be a Christian”, said St. Augus- 
tine, “ but for miracles”. Except for miracles, there would not 
have been sin in not believing on Jesus Christ. “If I had 
not done among them the works which none other man did, 
they had not had sin.” Claiming to be the Messiah, it behooved 
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our Lord to authenticate his claim by miracles—preiinnounced 
notes of Messiahship—which, if he had not wrought, the Jews, 
in reverence of the prophetic Scriptures, ought to have re- 
jected him. Let us inquire, then, of those who say Christian- 
ity has its evidence in itself, what they mean by this language. 
Taking Christianity, with its concreted- testimonial miracles, it 
has its evidence in itself, and witnesses in its own behalf, as 
the sun does for himself, by the light and heat which he sheds 
through the world; but apart from the evidence of miracles, 
ought it not to be discredited ? 

9. It is demonstrated it has been said, by its moral evidence, 
or ethical excellency. Is this so? We have seen that the 
moral in the evidence is, in fact, interblended and consub- 
stantiated with the miraculous; but still it is urged that 
the moral, of itself, and without need of the miraculous, de- 
monstrates the truth of Christianity. The ethics of Christ- 
ianity stamp it, beyond all question, as divine. And as a gen- 
eral fact, is it not the ethical influence, or the moral evidence 
of Christianity, that, as the objective cause, actually produces 
faith in men ?—Be it so—we assent not only, but affirm and 
insist. It cannot be denied that Christianity, to one susceptible 
of the specific impressions from it, does witness for itself, does 
demonstratively assert its divinity, by its ethical peculiarity. 
In such a type, and with such resplendence, has the ethical ele- 
ment been developed in Christianity, as to make it an abso- 
lute Unique in the earth; and challenge for it, wherever it is 
known, the assent of the world, as a miraculous revelation. 
And this evidence it truly is, that in every case prevails, in 
actually gaining men’s assent to Christianity, so far as it is 
gained in truth. None, at least, become true believers while 
they are insensible to the moral evidence, the ethical or spirit- 
ual excellency of the Gospel. All the evidences pour their 
force into the moral, or become moralized, so to speak, when 
that impress is given to the susceptible heart, which is the just 
counterpart, in man, of objective Christianity. To that spirit- 
ual discernment, in which faith has its upspring and being, all 
the things of the Spirit of God are, preéminently, ethical 
things ;—- permeated and filled with the fulness of ethical 
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power and excellency. Well does Edwards resolve “a spirit- 
ual and saving conviction of the truth and reality of the things 
revealed in the word of God” into “‘a sense of the divine ex- 
cellency (the moral glory) of these things”. Nevertheless 
the evangelical morality, that form of morality which consti- 
tutes the moral evidence and asserts the truth of Christianity, 
so far from being without the miraculous, has the miraculous 
in fact, as its suppositum and ground. It is a form or type of 
morality, taken altogether from the contact and intercourse of 
the principle of morality, with the miraculously attested won- 
ders of redemption. The moral evidence of Christianity, dis- 
tinctively, is not its embodiment of morality in the abstract, 
or of morality in so far as it is common between Christianity 
and natural religion, but that peculiar and ineffably glorious 
type of morality, which consists in the concretion of the ethical 
element in the miraculous facts of the great mystery of Godli- 
ness: God manifest in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of 
angels, preached unto the nations, believed on in the world, re- 
ceived up into glory. It could not be known that Christianity 
is divine or truthful in its claims to divinity from morality un- 
modified by influences from its own facts and doctrines: no 
such exhibition or enforcement of morality could avail in any 
degree, to prove the Trinity in God, or the incarnation of the 
Word, or the atonement, or the resurrection. In order to be 
demonstrative by its moral evidence, Christianity with its su- 
pernatural wonders, must come itself into the sphere of mo- 
rality, and take a form of morality from itself, and express 
itself in that form ; that is to say, produce a morality distinct- 
ively Christian ; or such as has Christianity, with its miracles, 
for its origin and base. It is divinely revealed and attested 
Christian truth, that entering into the ethical sphere, makes 
all things there new, giving every principle a new illustration, 
and every precept a new exposition and a new motive, and 
making every man who becomes an example of it, a new 
creature — this is the moral evidence which demonstrates 
Christianity. It has its breath and being in the miracles; 
take them away, and the evidence goes with them. Apart 
from these, the ethical superiority of Christianity is, so far, to 
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its praise, but does not demonstrate its claims to a divine 
origin. 

10. Next, is there proof of Christianity from its effects, or 
actual efficiency on mankind, apart from miracles? We do 
not ask whether this evidence is demonstrative, hut whether 
the influence of miracles is to be excluded from it. The evi- 
dence is demonstrative : the tree is known by its fruits—Christ- 
ianity meets the infinite wants of man; it recovers him from 
the dominion of sin ; it creates him anew in the image of God; 
it is the power of God unto salvation to every one who believes 
in it. Here truly is the crowning evidence of the truth of 
Christianity, and it is evidence which Christianity will al- 
ways be multiplying to itself. But the present question is, 
Does this evidence imply that miracles may be dispensed with ? 
And the answer to it is, that the evidence is the very fruitage 
of miracles. Whence that efficacy of Christianity which sup- 
plies this evidence? What is this efficacy but that of a won- 
drous miracle, or collection of miracles, enshrined in count- 
less witnessing miracles? Would a Christianity, so called, de- 
nuded of the miraculous, have had the same efficacy? Take 
away this element from the Gospel, and would it still be the 
perfect satisfaction of human need, the power of God unto 
salvation ? 

11. As yet, then, we have no proof of Christianity, apart 
from miracles. May it not, nevertheless, be sufficiently proved 
without them, by its collateral evidence? We have already 
answered this question. Christianity has evidence of this kind 
of an immense amount, in which apparently or distinctively, 
there is nothing of the miraculous. “ It has pleased the Di- 
vine Author of our religion”, says Mansell, “to fortify his re- 
velation with evidence of various kinds, appealing with dif- 
ferent degrees of force to various minds, and to the same mind 
at different times”. In the words of Butler, ‘the evidence of 
Christianity is a long series of things reaching as it seems from 
the beginning of the world to the present time, of great variety. 
and compass”. Is there not in this series of things evidence 
enough to prove Christianity independently of the miraculous 
portion of it? Butler, who ascribes great weight to this evi- 
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dence, “ consisting of things not reducible to the heads, either 
of miracles or the completion of prophecy ”, still, while making 
these two the direct and fundamental proofs, adds that “ those 
others (the collateral proofs), however considerable they are, 
ought never to be urged apart from the direct proofs, but to be 
always joined with them”. Why should the collateral proofs 
never be urged apart from the direct ones, but always be 
joined with them? For two palpable reasons: first because, 
if the collateral proofs could exist, apart from the direct, they 
would not be in themselves or in their influence, equivalent to 
the direct. They would not be, as God himself directly de- 
posing to the truth of Christianity, so as to make unbelief: an 
impeachment of the veracity of God: the evidence of Christ- 
ianity must be this, or equivalent to this; miracles are the 
thing itself, the collateral proofs are neither the thing nor its 
equivalent. What they would amount to by themselves as de- 
manding assent, what measure of assent they would call for, 
or justify, if perfectly appreciated, we cannot determine ; but 
the very fact, if it were a fact, that such miraculous matters as 
those of substantive Christianity had no miraculous attestation, 
would, as we have seen, apart from posterior requisitions, be 
such a presumption against its truth, as no evidence could 
overcome. Reason—nature itself, would, to the last, require 
that attestation. Christianity, without it, would be incredible. 
But secondly, the collateral evidences should not be urged 
apart from the direct or miraculous, because separate from the 
latter they have, and can have, in fact, no existence. The 
collateral evidences, like every thing in Christianity, had their 
origin and source in the miraculous, are an outflow from it, 
and can in reality be no more separated from it, or used in 
proof against its necessity, than beams of sunlight be separated 
from, and then made an argument against, the necessity of the 
body of the sun. It is owing to miracles originally and de- 
terminantly, that the collateral evidences are what they are. 
We know not what would have been the course of things in 
the history of Christianity, had it not originated and started in 
miracles: enough that we know what was the fact: the suc- 
cess of Christianity, the conversion of the Roman empire, the 
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lives of the saints, the testimony of the noble army of martyrs, 
the progress of civilization and the arts under Christian insti- 
tutions and society, the whole of that long series of things 
reaching from the beginning of the world to the present time, 
which comprehends all the collateral proofs of Christianity,— 
instead of implying that miracles are not necessary as direct 
proofs of it, infer the reality, if not the necessity also of 
miracles, as certainly as the fruit and foliage of a tree infer the 
reality of the tree. Well, therefore, has Butler said, the col- 
lateral should never be urged apart from the direct proofs of 
Christianity, but be always joined with them. Most fitly and 
undeniably has this other important word been spoken by the 
same great author: ‘ Revelation itself is miraculous, and 
miracles are the proof of it”. The collateral evidences, apart 
from miracles, are not the proof of it, and as such should never 
be urged or relied on. 

12. But after all, how are miracles the supreme, ultimate, 
decisive Test of the truthfulness of Christianity, since miracles 
themselves are amenable to a test? Be it that they are de- 
cisive, that they give absolute certainty, when once their gen- 
uineness is beyond doubt: still if there are true miracles, there 
are also false ones; and there is evidence which, if it be 
against a miracle, no miracle can countervail ; that, namely, of 
self-evident truth and goodness. We know from Scripture itself 
(see Deut. xiii, 1-11) that if the object or purpose of a miracle 
be wrong, the testimony of the purpose against the miracle is 
stronger than the testimony of the miracle, or any miracle 
can be, in the interest of the purpose. And does it not hence 
follow that miracles, instead of proving Christianity, are de- 
pendent on Christianity for their own proof? That if we know 
the miracles to be true, we know this, because we know by 
antecedent and higher evidence, the religion to be true? This 
argument seems to have convinced some persons that the de- 
fence of Christianity is complete, independent of the testimony 
of miracles, and is rather impeded than facilitated by it. 

13. But the argument is a fallacy. It assumes as true in an 
absolute sense, what is true only in a certain case. Because a 
miracle, so called, wrought for a bad purpose, is already con- 
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demned by its purpose, it concludes that every miracle depends 
for its credibility on knowledge of its purpose; or, in igno- 
rance of its-purpose, is necessarily undeterminative as to its 
own genuineness. It cannot assert its own reality as a mira- 
cle, a personal or direct work of God, unless it is known to 
what intent it is wrought. The argument is, that since a bad 
purpose condemns an alleged miracle performed in its favor, 
no miracle, irrespective of acquaintance with its purpose, can, 
as a miracle, authenticate itself. The sophistry is manifest. 
It is a mere truism, that no miracle can countervail the con- 
tradictory testimony of a bad purpose or object; it is simply 
asserting that a true miracle cannot be wrought in attestation 
of a bad purpose ; that God cannot act, cannot exert his power 
in the interest of moral evil; that is to say, cannot deny or 
undeify himself. But does this imply that he can never act 
and authenticate the act as his own, unless it is already known 
why or to what intent the act is performed? Must we know 
what God intends by his works, before we can be certain that 
the works are indeed his? Can he do no works capable of 
differencing themselves absolutely from the works of his crea- 
tures? We know that he can have no bad design ; we know 
that he must have some design, not unworthy of himself; but 
must he acquaint us with his designs, before he can perform 
works which shall be able to assert themselves as distinctively 
his own? It is true that we know not the limit of finite pow- 
er; but cannot infinite power go beyond that limit, and there 
put itself forth in works after its own kind, which no finite 
power shall be able to equal, or successfully counterfeit ? 
And by such self-authenticated works, cannot God authenti- 
cate a revelation which, as such, could not otherwise be ade- 
quately attested? What if we knew no more as to the pur- 
pose of Christianity than that it is not a bad one, or one 
unworthy of the Deity? might not God, without acquainting 
us further with its object, seal it as a revelation, by incontesta- 
ble miracles? May this be denied, without limiting the Holy 
One of Israel ? 

14. But we have been putting the matter at its greatest dis- 
advantage. Our knowledge is not altogether negative as to * 
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the purpose of Christianity ; its purpose is worthy of its mira 
cles, and required them for its fulfilment ; and whatever may 
be said of a supposed necessity or duty of testing or proving 
miracles, here are miracles which are their own proof. Ad- 
mitting that the Scripture miracles were really wrought, we 
may as well deny that God made the world, as deny that he 
was their author. If the genuineness of some of them, apart 
from the rest, and from the system to which they all belong, 
might seem to be questionable, yet, as a whole, once admit 
their reality, and the possibility of reasonable doubt as to their 
authorship is excluded. If the plagues of Egypt, the giving 
of the manna, the crossing of the Jordan, the regression of the 
sun, the swimming of the iron, the walking on the sea, the 
resurrection of Lazarus, the resurrection of our Lord—if these, 
with the rest of the Scripture miracles, were matters of fact, 
he who, admitting them as such, does not believe in the reli- 
gion which they attest, does indeed charge God himself with 
bearing false witness. It is not because these miracles do not 
assert themselves to be miracles indeed, that there is held to 
be a necessity for superior or antecedent proof. The Creation 
itself is not more self-evidently of God, than the testimonial 
miracles of Christianity. - 

15. Miracles, then—untestable, because there is nothing to 
test them by—amiracles wrought, it is certain, for no unworthy 
purpose, but not dependent on a knowledge of their purpose 
for proof of their reality, are the direct, fundamental, indispen- 
sable proofs of Christianity. Whatever is peculiar in Christ- 
ianity, would never have been known had it not been revealed, 
and for evidence of its truth, or its demonstrative certitude, 
rests at last on testimonial miracles. Except as ultimately as- 
sured by these divine vouchers, I haye no sufficient ground 
for rational belief as to any thing distinctively or peculiarly 
Christian. I donot know that there are more Persons than one 
to whom Deity belongs, or that Jesus was God, or that his 
death was an atonement for the sins of mankind, or that the 
dead will be raised by him; I do not ‘know these things by 
intuition, or because, independently of external proofs, they 

* are true to my reason; I know them because God, having re- 
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vealed them by his Holy Spirit, has sealed that revelation by 
evidence either in itself directly miraculous, or having the 
miraculous, first, last, and midst, as its ground. 

16. After all, however, it may be objected that if Christian- 
ity behooved to certify itself by miracles, it behooved to continue 
miracles. To the masses of mankind, for whom Christianity 
was chiefly intended, historical miracles, so far as their ability 
to verify them is concerned, are as nothing. What, to the 
common people, as to power of verifying them to themselves, 
are events of the far distant past? Moreover, as a general 
fact, it is notorious that men do not become Christians from 
personal examination of the testimony of miracles, or the his- 
torical evidences of Christianity.—This objection is virtually 
answered already. The miracles, though performed ages ago, 
are present, and live in all the ages, and even to the unlearned 
and children, witness for Christianity to-day, not less decisively 
and strongly than they did at first. The Scripture miracles 
are not as other events of the past, in respect of the antiquat- 
ing influence of time ; on the contrary, they and those events, 
are in this respect a contrast to one another. The miracles 
were not left, like common occurrences, to the accidents of 
tradition, or chance, or human history; they were not de- 
tached, isolated, inorganic things; they all pertained to one 
whole, with every part of which, as with the whole, they were 
codrganized, interconnected, and, as it were, interfused. The 
miracles of Christianity are, in fact, as we have already said, 
among its integrant, constitutive elements; they live in its 
life ; they live in the Scriptures, in the Church, and in the 
holy examples and confessions of members of the Church : in 
preaching, in the sacraments, in all the memorials and ordi- 
nances of Christianity, their witnessing presence and power 
are conserved and felt. Besides, the miracles of power which 
attest Christianity, are like Christianity itself, and whatever 
essentially belongs to it, perpetually quickened and rejuve- 
nated by another species of miracles, comprised in the com- 
pletion of the prophecies—miracles of knowledge, which are 
continually being accomplished, as time advances in its course. 
These direct and fundamental proofs of Christianity, in their 

13 
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demonstrative force, enter into every part and fibre of the 
great organism which they authenticate as divine, and at once 
verify and are verified by it. In this sense, it is true that the 
religion asserts the miracles, as well as the miracles the reli- 
gion. The proofs of Christianity, direct and collateral, “ make 
up”, to use the admirable words of Butler, “all of them to- 
gether, one argument, the conviction arising from which kind 
of proof may be compared to what they call the effect in archi- 
tecture, or other works of art—a result from a number of things 
so and so disposed, and taken into one view”. The miracles 
are in the view with all the rest, attesting all, and in and 
through all, attesting and asserting themselves; and in their 
proper influence, no less, perhaps even more effective, on the 
whole, at this day, than they were to many who saw them 
performed. There is no need of new miracles; indeed, they 
might be a disadvantage, and, after a short time, would, in 
effect, cease to be miracles. If the old miracles, certified as 
they are to all, do not convince men, new ones doubtless 
would also fail to doit. “If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets” —if Moses and the prophets, with the miracles 
which attested and still attest their mission, are disregarded 
by them—* neither would they be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead”. Greater, doubtless, to us, the advantage from 
the Scripture miracles, greater as they lie together in the one 
view of which we have spoken ; more decisive as evidencing 
the truth of revealed religion, than would be the repetition of 
fresh miracles every day. Miracles prove Christianity, but 
they may fail to make converts to it. Referring to the too 
common results of miracles, Pascal has said, “ the purpose of 
miracles is not to convert, but to condemn ”. 

17. The objection owes what of force it may seem to have, 
to great indiscrimination ; it does not distinguish between 
what the evidence of Christianity behoves to be in itself, and 
the way and the degree in which it becomes effective in indi- 
vidual converts—between the necessity of its having a suffi- 
cient ground for its authoritative demand for faith, and the 
measures and workings of faith, on the part of those in whom 
the demand is met. To make the former complete, the specific 
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testimony of miracles is necessary ; the latter, though the in- 
fluence of miracles, as before explained, is never wanting in 
it, vary indefinitely with different persons. In no one is faith 
commensurate with the objective demand for it; nor is it 
alike as to its origin and advances in all. St. Augustine, but 
for miracles historically verified, to and by himself, could not 
have been a Christian ; the generality do not distinctively feel 
the necessity of miracles, or formally recognize their specific 
influence and function as the supreme Test and proof of Christ- 
ianity. They also, in a true sense, would not believe but for 
miracles, but it is the miraculous, as integrant and interfused 
in the whole of the evidence, and pervading the essence of 
Christianity, that their faith apprehends and rests in. It is 
the “ one argument ” of which Butler speaks, “ made up of all 
the proofs taken together ”, the conviction arising from which 
he compares to what they call the effect in architecture, or 
other works of art. This it is that generally produces faith, 
when it becomes a personal reality. Different minds may be 
variously affected by it; some more by one part, some more 


by another; some in a larger, some in a smaller measure ; but 
in every case, the efficiency of the whole, as such, is felt, and 
the result is the product of the whole. It is so from the fact 
that Christianity, with its proofs, is a single, living organism, 
each part of which interconnects itself with every other, giv- 


g, if nota 


ing every other part an influential, life-producin 
distinctly recognized presence. 

18. This distinction between the fundamental necessity of 
miracles, as outward proofs or seals of testimony, and the in- 
fluence of these and the other evidences in the genesis of faith, 
or in producing faith, in different persons, solves at once the 
objection before us. It was needful that the demonstration of 
Christianity should be absolute, irrespective of men’s belief or 
disbelief; thus only could be justified its absolute claim to be- 
lief, and its denunciation of all unbelief. How it was to fare in 
the world, what fruit its evidence was to produce in the minds 
of men, or which part of the evidence was to be first or most 
effective, or what in the beginning and progress of a life of 
faith was to have ascendant power, depended on the different 
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individualities of men, and the contingencies of time and cir- 
cumstances. 

19. On this point, it is to be further and distinctly remem- 
bered, and strongly accented, that in every case of the sub- 
jective demonstration of Christianity, there is another agency 
concerned besides that of the outward evidence. It is not of 
themselves alone that men believe; faith is the gift of God. 
It is the inward demonstration of the Spirit and of power, that 
makes the external demonstration fruitful. Amidst the full 
effulgence of outward evidence, “if thine eye be evil, thy 
whole body will be full of darkness”. Without the subjec- 
tive prerequisites, to use the words of Coleridge, without 
“that predisposing warmth, which renders the understanding 
susceptible of the specific impressions from the history, and 
from all other outward seals of testimony”, the whole of the 
evidence, collateral and miraculous, internal and external, will 
be without avail, except to condemn, as Pascal said of the 
miracles, in particular. And it is also certain, and equally 
essential as bearing on the topic before us, that where the in- 
ward witnessing of the Spirit has place ; where, to adopt Cole- 
ridge’s language again, there is “a true efficient conviction of 
a moral truth—the creation of a new heart, which collects the 
energies of a man’s whole being in the focus of the conscience”, 
where there “is emphatically, that leading of the Father, 
without which no man can come to Christ”, there the domin- 
ion of the entire external evidence is actualized. Christianity, 
now, has all its evidences at command, and they do their 
work. The miracles, whether distinctively verified or not, 
work together with all the rest. There is nothing now that 
does not bear witness to Christianity. Nature itself, un- 
der the power of this inward demonstration, this “ one essen- 
tial miracle”, asserts the supernatural : 

“Nature is Christian; preaches to mankind, 
And bids dead matter aid us in our creed.” 

20. On the whole, we are brought by the discussion we 
have been engaged in, to the conclusion that objections to 
miracles as proof of Christianity, presuppose and in fact have, 
as their ground objections to veritable Christianity itself. As 


° 
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naturalism cannot but make objections to miracles as the 
proper proof of religion, so reciprocally, when there are these 
objections, the religion adhered to, if any, is that of natural- 
ism. An objector to miracles as proof of doctrine, cannot be 
an intelligent believer in such a doctrine as that of a plurality 
of persons in the God-head, or of the two natures in Christ, or 
of the resurrection of the dead. He ought not to call himself 
a Christian; not even a xeo-christian, unless he intend by the 
prefix to deny that he is a real Christian at all. The only 
religion which, after discarding miracles as proofs, has any 
ground of credibility in it, is that which, in the words of the 
Westminster Review, has its attestation “in the essential uni- 
ty and self-consistency of our moral and spiritual nature, open- 
ing more and more with the progressive education of the race, 
to a consciousness of the fundamental laws on which it rests, 
and which we learn partly through mutual intercourse and 
sympathy, partly through the awakening influence of superior 
minds, on those that are less developed and advanced”. We 
would not press the inexorable consequences of a theory on 
those who shrink from them; all who disparage miracles, are 
not, we must hope, absolute naturalists, yet we cannot but 
stand in doubt, if not of the substantial loyalty to the cause of 
Christian truth, at least of the logical consistency, of those who 
say they would rather have Christianity without than with 
the miracles, or that the credibility of miracles depends on 
doctrine, rather than the credibility of doctrine on miracles. 
Nor can we adopt the formula, as applicable to a supernatural 
revelation, that, “ the miracle must witness for itself and the 
doctrine must witness for itself, and then the first is capable of 
witnessing for the second”.* We take Butler as complete; 
Revelation itself is miraculous and miracles are its proof. Tf 
miracles do indeed witness for themselves, that is to say, assert 
themselves, demonstratively, to be direct works of God, they 
can witness for that which to us, through our ignorance, does 
not witness for itself, if by the will of God, they are wrought 
for that end. Revelation, apart from testimonial miracles, does 
not witness for itself to us: in this isolation it would not be 
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true to human reason. The proper statement is: “ the mira- 
cle must witness for itself; the doctrine, apart from the mira- 
cle, does not witness for itself; the first, by itself, must wit- 
ness for the second”. In the evidence of miracles all other 
evidence has its ground and its beginning. Without miracles 
Christianity is indemonstrable. 

22. Before dismissing the subject we would reproduce, for 
the purpose of emphasizing with a specific reference, what 
has already been expressed with some particularity as to the 
measure or fulness of the assent demanded by Christianity. 
What we would further say on this point is, that, while this 
assent indicates the nature of the proof of Christianity, it indi- 
cates at the same time the proper task of a Christian apolo- 
gist. Whatever may be the measure or form of men’s belief 
or disbelief of Christianity, there can, as we have urged, be no 
question that the assent which with infinite authority it chal- 
lenges of all, is that of unqualified, absolute, prompt assur- 
ance. Most assuredly therefere he who sets himself to de- 
fend Christianity, undertakes, if he knows what he is about, to 
make out a sufficiency in its evidences to produce, not a con- 
viction of the probability or bare credibility, but a conviction 
of the absolute certainty of its truth. He must present evi- 
dence proportional to the assent required. If he does not do 
this, his attempt is a failure. If he only gives reason for a 
preponderant conviction, a balance of probability, in favor of 
Christianity, or for an assent short of a full sense of the cer- 
tainty of its truth, he has not defended Christianity ; he has at 
best only approximated a defence of it. Without controver- 
sy Christianity cannot be defended, if its evidence be not in 
itself and to a just appreciation of it, absolutely demonstra- 
tive. The claims of Christianity to positive, undoubting be- 
lief, cannot be otherwise justified. “If”, says Stillingfleet, 
“there be no evidences given sufficient to carry the minds of 
men beyond mere probability, what sin can it be in them to 
disbelieve who cannot be obliged to believe as true what is only 
discovered as probable?” Yet a recent writer* on the study 
of the evidences has said that to require certainty as the just 


* Aids to Faith. 
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result of the evidence of Christianity, is to require an assent 
out of proportion to the evidence: as if there might be evidence 
greater than the direct testimony of God. And have not de- 
fences of Christianity, so called, works on the evidences, too 
often contented themselves with this idea as the utmost which 
the evidence can extend to? And why, but from not think- 
ing with Butler, or forgetting what he has said, that the col- 
lateral evidences, ought never to be urged apart from the 
direct, the miraculous ones, but to be always joined with 
them? The collateral evidences, by themselves, would not 
warrant the assent demanded by Christianity ; but keep the 
two kinds of evidence always united, let the witnessing virtue 
of miracles be as it is in truth retained in every part of the 
evidence ; let all the evidence involve and rest upon miracles 
as its substratum, what then, as to the nature, the measure of 
the assent demanded by it? Does the evidence then come 
short of substantiating its claim to a sense of certainty, absolute 
certainty, as its proper counterpart in man? Let men appre- 
hend this as the fact respecting the evidence, and ought they 
to be less certain of the truth of Christianity than of that of na- 
tural science, or of the existence of the world, or of their own 
existence? In the words of Stillingfleet, we ask, “ can there be 
greater evidence that a testimony is infallible, than that it is 
the testimony of God himself?’ Let us not disparage the 
books on the evidences; there are among books few of greater 
power ; they triumphantly refute all objections; they are vic- 
torious in all controversies; they do completely what they un- 
dertake to do; they overwhelm infidelity with its logical incon- 
sistencies and absurdities ; but after all, what for the most part 
have they achieved or aimed at in the battle of the evidences, 
but just to make out the bare credibility of the religion attested 
by them? When a spiritual man, after pondering, doubtless 
not without edification and delight, the profound and mas- 
terly treatises of the apologists, comes into the presence of the 
great Object itself, in whose interest they labor so well, and 
looks directly upon the miracle Christianity, encompassed 
by countless testimonial miracles, how feeble is language to 
express the difference of which he now becomes conscious, be- 
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tween the title of Christianity to assent, and the measure of 
assent which these works contend for? And whence the dif- 
ference, if not from inappreciation of the place and position of 
miracles in the evidence? It is in two respects with the evi- 
dence of Christianity, as with that of the being of God, both 
are alike demonstrative in asserting the reality of their ob- 
jects, and both alike unheeded or rejected, or dimly seen, even 
by the princes of human wisdom. 

23. We add one remark. Is not a reiissertion of the mirac- 
ulous in the evidence of revealed religion an especial deside- 
ratum of the times? If it be possible should not the Seripture 
miracles be made to reiippear as living realities, before the 
eyes of this generation? Otherwise where before long will 
be faith in revelation? Natural religion, even, seems to be 
standing “a tiptoe”, ready to forsake the sphere of religious 
philosophy. What more notorious, than that the religious 
philosophy of the day is mainly pantheistic? “It is an ad- 
mitted fact”, said Isaac Taylor some years since, “that already 
all, or nearly all, educated men from end to end of continen- 
tal Europe, those of the Anglo-Saxon race alone excepted, are 
either open pantheists, or are kept from avowing themselves 
to be so, by motives of conventional propriety, or of policy ”. 
The Anglo-Saxons themselves are becoming unsteadfast in be- 
lief in a personal God. Men of high culture, English and 
American, are coming to the conclusion that there is no Divine 
Being different from the world, and nothing in a proper sense 
supernatural. Not many of these as yet profess themselves 
pantheists, but leading minds among them, employ reason- 
ings and forms of expression, which involve pantheism inev- 
itably, and not obscurely or indirectly. It may be traced too 
perceptibly, in some of the recent review articles. Pro- 
fessor Powell tells us that “to attempt to reason from 
law to volition, from order to active power, from universal 
reason to distinct personality, from design to self-existence, 
from intelligence to infinite perfection, is in reality to adopt 
grounds of argument and speculation entirely beyond those 
of strict philosophic inference”. Pantheism on a large and 
increasing scale is the manifest goal to which modern think- 
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ing on religion is tending. The fact is on all sides seen and 
confessed. It is beginning to be felt beyond the educated 
classes; the people at large are becoming more or less 
acquainted and pleased with pantheistic speculations. What 
is to be done? Something surely besides what has been 
or what is being done. The means now and hitherto used 
have failed even to check the progress of the deadly error ; 
it was never more triumpbant than at the present moment. 
To what other means may we look? Shall we expect new 
theophanies, new manifestations of the supernatural and the 
miraculous, to confound the naturalism on all sides so pre- 
dominant? What were this but to make incomplete or 
transitory the original attestation of Christianity; to make 
obsolete or invalid all the miracles both of the Old and 
New Testaments? What were it moreover but to make void 
our own highest responsibility and privilege; to cease from per- 
sonal dignity and worth ; to distrust and count as nothing the 
indwelling power and grace of the Holy Spirit; in short, to re- 
quire unnecessary miracles ; that is, in principle, to put mira- 
cles among common things; to make them indeed miracles no 
longer? This were virtually to become pantheists ourselves. 
Still the living reality, the influential presence of the miracu- 
lous in the evidence of Christianity, the just antitheton of nat- 
uralistic tendencies and sueccesses,—this is clearly indicated 
and imperatively demanded, as their proper remedy. Never 
more than in this our day, has the “City of ourGod” be- 
hooved to be known and read of men by its name: JEnovan- 
SnamMan, THE Lorp ts THERE. It will not be so known and 
read without direct, infallible revelations of the Divine Pres- 
ence. “Out of Zion the perfection of beauty”, the excellent 
glory itself must shine, and it will not shine thence, except in 
its own proper manifestations; the natural, simply, does not di- 
rectly reveal, does not attest the infinite or divine. Natural- 
lism will be efficiently confuted by nothing but an actual ex- 
hibition and perception of the miraculous, the proper seal of 
God. Itis far from being certain that the presence of the mi- 
raculous would impart that perception of it; but its presence, 
its essential or influential presence, is necessary. All just re- 
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ligious conviction, all true piety, consists essentially in a sense 
of divinity or the miraculous as at once inhering in and 
attesting revelation ; the central miracle Christianity, authen- 
ticated as directly of God by its accompanying testimonial 
miracles. And may this sense be produced in the absence of 
its objective cause, the miraculously attested miracle itself? 
Must not that miracle by some means display itself anew ? 
And by what other means, since new miracles are not to be 
looked for but by reiisserting, producing anew, the testimony 
of the ancient miracles? But how is this to be done? Is it 
a possibility? Can Christianity, after eighteen centuries, re- 
produce its miraculous attestations as at first? The question 
has been answered. Christianity, in itself, or as an objective 
reality, has its first life always; its facts, its doctrines, its tes- 
timony, all live in, perpetuate, and are perpetuated by that 
life: therefore nothing in substantive Christianity can become 
stale or obsolete; by its constitutive elements, it is like its 
Author, in respect of time, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever: so it is in itself, and so it seems to be to every one 
whose understanding has been opened to understand it. To 
the eye of faith, Christianity is as novel, as wonderful now as 
it was to the disciples on the day of Pentecost. If in the 
primitive vigor and fruitfulness of faith Christianity should 
reiippear in the life of the Church, would there be-any de- 
erepitude, any wrinkle or infirmity of age, any trace of the 
wear or waste of time in its aspect? The doctrines, the ex- 
amples, and with all the rest the miracles, would they not 
live again, as before the very eyes of men?* Would not this 

* “Methought I saw, with great evidence, from the four evangelists, the wonder- 
ful works of God in giving Jesus Christ to save us, from his conception and birth 
even to his second coming to judgment; methought I was as if I had seen him 
born, as if I had seen him grow up, as if Ihad seen him walk through this world 
from the cradle to the cross, . . . When I have considered also the truth of his 
resurrection, and have remembered that word, ‘ Touch me not, Mary,’ ete., J have 
seen as if he had leaped out of the grave’s mouth,” etc. (Bunyan’s Life.) See 
also Chrysostom on Gal. iii, 1: ‘It was not in the country of the Galatians, but 
in Jerusalem, that He was crucified: how then does he (Paul) say among you? 
To demonstrate the power of faith, which is able to see even distant objects. And 
he does not say, ‘was crucified’, but ‘ was painted crucified’, showing that by the 
eyes of faith they beheld more distinctly than some who were present and saw the 
transactions”. 
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be the certain, the necessary consequence, even if to the mir- 
acles distinctively no special attention were drawn? But as 
the times call with such emphasis for the specific witness of 
miracles, as it is specially characteristic of the times to disown 
and deny God’s direct testimony to his revelation, so abun- 
.dantly given, and this for the reason that his revelation itself 
is disbelieved — this fact would make it impossible to the re- 
vived Church not to have a very prominent reference in all 
the workings of her life, inward and outward, in her thoughts, 
her prayers, her discourses, her books, the labors of her min- 
istry, to the reproduction of the miraculous testimony, the 
sign-manual of God himself. And the result would be sure: 
with corresponding prominence, the miracles would return 
and take their proper position among the evidences. The 
constancy of nature is not less to be doubted than that reju- 
venated Christianity, novel and fresh as at first, with the ad- 
vantage of an experience as old as time and not older than 
opulent in teachings of divine wisdom and prudence, would 
renew its pristine demonstrativeness and power; and if still 
confronted by adversaries, of whatever number or whatever 
name, —neo- christians, naturalists, pantheists, atheists, — 
would by their opposition, however maintained, be no more 
retarded, in its triumphant advances, than the sun is retarded 
in his circuit in the heavens by the mists and vapors of the 
atmosphere. “ Woe unto him that striveth with his Maker. 
Let the potsherds strive with the potsherds of the earth.” 
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Arr. IL—PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY IN CONFLICT. 
By Rev. L. P. Hickox, D.D., Acting President of Union College. 


In the last July Number of this Review, Art. “ Psychology 
and Skepticism”, the leading mistakes of some of the preceding 
reviews of Hickok’s Rational Psychology were fully and fairly 
exposed. In the cotemporary Number of the Princeton Be- 
view, and also in the October Number of this Review, the 
criticism of the Psychology has been further pursued; and 
while some of the same mistakes are reiterated, some new ones 
are also presented. The old mistakes already exposed will need 
no further notice. 

There is also a prevalent religious skepticism growing more 
and more inveterate and obtrusive, which has its sole ground 
in the false philosophy that the Rational Psychology was de- 
signed to correct. This religious skepticism will find its over- 
throw only in an exposition of the delusions in which it origin- 
ates, 

Sometimes it happens that two crows are killed at one shot; 
and it is here practicable to put the lesser and the larger mis- 
takes in the same range, and make the dispatch of the false 
criticism a preliminary to the annihilation of the religious 
skepticism. The mistakes of the criticism will be given in 
direct statement without quotation or reference, careful only 
that the statement be plainly and fairly made; and the suc- 
cessive exposure of those mistakes will naturally introduce the 
prevalent skepticism and its refutation, thus giving method 
and unity to the whole article. 

Among the additional false issues made in the aforesaid 
reviews are the following : 

1. It is alleged against the Psychology that it distrusts the 
validity of consciousness, and holds that consciousness and 
reason are sometimes contradictory; and that, therefore, it 
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becomes a necessity for the Psychology to first prove a valid 
faculty for knowing, before it can be competent for it to bring 
any proof for the validity of any thing known. It should first 
prove its very faculty for proving, and must thus stultify itself 
in attempting to take a second before it has attained a jirst. 
This is supported by assuming that all our cognitive faculties, 
normally acting, give truth, and in doubting these we can 
know nothing. If consciousness is fallible, reason also may 
just as readily be doubted; and both alike need proving, and 
yet the one cannot be proved except by first proving the 
other. 

This charge, that the Psychology supposes consciousness and 
reason sometimes to stand in contradiction, is but the old blun- 
der, before exposed, of imputing to the Psychology itself that 
which the Psychology only affirmed of the skeptic. The true 
position of the Psychology, and the necessity for it, may be 
seen as follows: The skeptic finds from observation that 
the senses often deceive. The same things appear differently 
at different times; differently at the same time to different 
persons; and especially different as given through different 
senses. The same stick plunged in water is straight to the 
touch and bent to the sight, and the consciousness for each 
equally clear. And, further, there are all the illusions of 
double-vision, jugglery, clairvoyance, and dreaming, where 
the consciousness is not trustworthy. Moreover, the prevalent 
philosophy taught from reason that distant objects could not 
be immediately known, though the common consciousness 
assumed that they were, and therefore one must be false. 
The skeptic, thus, was no dogmatist ; he had a logical basis for 
his doubting. This logical ground for skepticism may also be 
carried into the field for judging, and give occasion for doubt- 
ing the validity of substance and cause ; and also into the re- 
gion of the supernatural, and sustain the skepticism for mira- 
cles, inspiration, and even the being of a personal Deity. These 
skeptical arguments cannot be met by experiment and deduc- 
tions drawn from observation, for they call in question the 
validity of experience itself. Hence the demand for an @ priori 
proof—a Rational Psychology. 
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And now the human mind is capable of apprehending some 
truths in the necessity and universality of their being. Such 
truths determine experience and are not conditioned by ex- 
perience, and are hence known as @ priori truths, and are of 
wide extent in all the fields of mathematics, physics, and ethics. 
They compel conviction and expel doubting. If there is any 
ground for skepticism through the illusions of sense and con- 
flicting judgments, yet there can be no ground for it in the 
axioms of mathematics and the demonstrations of geometry. 
The method of the Psychology, then, is to meet skepticism 
with this light of @ priori truth, and carry all along with it the 
conviction of necessity and universality. It will, therefore, be 
a legitimate criticism to show that all or some part fails in such 
a priori illumination ; but it is wholly impertinent to assume 
that the Psychology needs the help of logic for sustaining @ 
prior truth. All logic is itself vain till it can in some way 
rest upon necessary and universal principle. If any one will 
arbitrarily dény or doubt necessary truth, the Psychology pro- 
poses no remedy. Sufficient is it for its philosophy, and it has 
done all it proposed or promised, when it has put the varied 
functions for knowing within the comprehension of an @ priori 
Idea and an actual Law. 

It is shown that what is given to the sense must be distin- 
guished as to quality and defined as to quantity, and that quali- 
tative and quantitative objects are the only ones that the fune- 
tions of sense can know. In the understanding, a promiscuous 
coming and going of sense-objects in and out of the conscious- 
ness is shown can be no orderly experience, but that each phe- 
nomenon must have its place and period determined relatively 
to one common space and one common time, and that this can 
be effected only as the sense-phenomena stand connected in 
their permanent substances and successive causes. Herein is 
the science of the possible ; so a function of sense and of under- 
standing may be, and if at all, so they must be. Then the 
facts of perceiving and judging are separately and extensively 
examined and found to have each their Law, in full accordance 
with the @ priori Idea, and in this is the science of the actual. 
Thus consciousness and reason are shown not to be contradic- 
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tory, for the sense-object in consciousness is the phenomenal, 
and the reason-object given to the understanding is the sub- 
stantial; and one may be immediately known, and the other 
not, without contradiction. 

But thus far, it is not the sense and the understanding which 
have been looking over and through themselves, and philoso- 
phically determining their own functions. Another faculty 
than either has been engaged in this @ priori investigation, 
and has carried the conviction of necessity and universality all 
along with it. This separate faculty needs then to be specific- 
ally subjected to an d priori examination, and thus be philoso- 
phically “found”, both in its Idea and Law, and which is tho- 
roughly accomplished and distinctively known as the Reason. 
We perceive by the Sense and judge by the Understanding and 
comprehend by the Reason prior to any philosophical “finding” 
of either function, but we know them distinctively in their idea 
and law only as thus philosophically “found”. All functions 
for knowing are thus brought within the light of @ priori truth, 
and known in their determinate laws, and no critic can know 
what he is about who assumes that necessary truths must be 
fortified by logic before they can avail to demolish the positions 
of skepticism. 

2. It is objected that the Psychology denies or ignores the 
distinction between the primary and secondary qualities of 
matter. The doctrine held by the reviewers seems to be, that 
the primary qualities are known immediately in the bodies 
themselves, and that the secondary qualities are admitted by 
them to be known only as affections in our organs. The pri- 
mary qualities are extension and solidity, and the secondary 
qualities are the odorous, audible, sapid, and, within certain 
limits, the visible phenomena; the first inhere in the body, 
the second are occult as to the body, and known only as sub- 
jective to the percipient. Matter in its primary qualities must 
be known immediately by sense, and cannot otherwise be 
known at all. All confounding of primary and secondary 
qualities, as it is alleged the philosophy in the Rational Psy- 
chology does, leads to skepticism, idealism, and materialism. 

It might be a sufficient answer to this criticism to say that it 
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is wholly gratuitous, for the Psychology, so far from either de- 
nying or ignoring the distinction, expressly makes it. It does 
not, however, put primary qualities, as immediately inhering 
in matter, to the direct knowledge of the senses. They are 
a priori necessary to all body and not merely perceived in 
some bodies. Body must have extension and impenetrability, 
but all that sense could affirm, even with immediate perception, 
would be that in some bodies primary qualities are. In the 
last Number of this Review, Dr. Lewis has ably and keenly 
exposed the shallowness of that philosophy which adopts the 
sense theory of “hard matter”, and ridicules rational “ideas” 
and spiritual “ forces”, but it is enough for the present purpose 
to show that on its own ground the criticism could never de- 
termine the distinction between primary and secondary quali- 
ties, the first inhering in matter and the last existing only as 
subjective affections. 

Thus, one is conscious that there is a color and a sound; 
but colors and sounds are admitted to be secondary qualities, 
and that in knowing them body is not immediately known. 
One is conscious that the color is extended and has shape, and 
is not conscious that the sound has spacial extension and shape. 
But, in vision, one cannot know that body is extended, except 
as it is known that color is extended, and this is knowing a 
primary quality only through a secondary. The eye gives 
nothing in consciousness why extension should be a primary 
quality, and inherent in body, any more than color or sound. 
So in comparatively few instances we get extension also from 
the touch, and likewise hardness, The touch of the whole 
hand may give a hand’s-breadth extension, and the moving of 
the finger over a surface may give indefinite extension, and 
the muscular pressure may give hardness as the index of im- 
penetrability. But though the touch be in contact with the 
body, as the organ of vision was not, and though for the pres- 
ent it be admitted that the extension and the hardness were im- 
mediately cognized, yet could not such consciousness of exten- 
sion and hardness determine them to inhere in body as primary 
qualities. One touches a body and feels cold, and the cold- 
ness by contact is as immediate as extension and hardness, but 
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coldness is only a secondary quality. Should it be replied 
to this that the coldness is not always the same, and sometimes 
not at all, in the same body, and thus known not to be primary ; 
but that will be knowing the distinction inductively, and not 
immediately ; or, will it be said, that to a man who should 
never touch any thing that was not in temperature below 
blood-heat, coldness would be a primary quality of body? We 
cannot any way make the distinctions of primary and second- 
ary qualities, in the right place, by any immediate conscious- 
ness in sensation. If we do not use reason beyond conscious- 
ness, this alleged very important distinction will be without 
a difference. The sense cannot know any quality as primary, 
and he who would insist on the distinction as so important 
must leave the empirical and come on to the transcendental 
ground, The Psychology both recognizes the distinction, and 
in the only way that it can be made. 

8. It is objected to the philosophy of the Rational Psycho- 
logy that, in denying the immediate knowledge of matter and 
mind in themselves, it pretends to prove the existence of an 
outer world by the differences in certain appearances. Some 
the mind can make to come and go at pleasure, and these can 
have only subjective being ; others the mind cannot make nor 
modify, but they come and go wholly independent of its plea- 
sure, and such necessary and independent appearances are, in 
their circumstances, to be taken as having real outer being 
separate from the subjective percipient. And that it may 
show the inconclusiveness of such alleged method of proof, 
the criticism adduces the aches and pains and pleasures result- 
ing from a sickly or healthy body; the alternate heat and cold 
of a fever, and the uncontrollable anguish of morbid nerves, 
all of which come and go independently of the mind, but are 
no evidence of an outer world. 

This whole dealing manifests a very perverse apprehension 
of the entire method of the philosophy and its results. The 
argument from dependent and independent modifications of 
phenomena is only for the purpose of proving a real impres- 
sion on the organ, and not a mere organic affection, and for 
which it is sufficient, but is not at all used for proving the va- 

14 
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lidity of an outer world known in common by all. The proof 
for this last is so different from the above, so peculiar in itself 
from all others, and at the same time so conclusive, that an 
outline of it is here given. 

When I make a diagram in subjective construction, as a 
mathematical line, circle, or other figure, I have a product as 
pure object in my own consciousness. This pure object I know 
as occupying a place in a space, and yet that the object and 
space are within and not external to me. Still they so condi- 
tion my own agency that I have in the same light of conscious- 
ness the constructing act and the constructed product, and thus 
an ego describing and a non-ego described. I cannot make the 
radii of the circle unequal to each other, nor the diameter and 
the circumference equal. I can move two such mathematical 
circles further from or nearer to each other, and unlike two 
material rings, 1 can put one in the same place as the other, 
and in such identification in place I can no longer know them 
as two circles. I am in so many ways conditioned by them, 
that I know them as objective to me and not identical with 
me, and yet as object within my subjective being. 

Again, I have in the organ of the eye floating colored spots 
more or less defined, and I am conscious that they appear and 
perhaps move quite independently of my pleasure, and are 
not, as the other, products of my agency. They are in a 
space, and they and their space are out of my inner conscious- 
ness, as clearly as the pure objects and their space were with- 
in. Still, I also know them as only organic in this, that direct 
the organ as I may, and perhaps close or open it, they are 
there and the different ordering of the organ does not modify 
their appearing. There is an ego and a non-ego, and yet the 
non-ego is only so far objective as to be but an organic af- 
fection. 

Once more, I am conscious of appearances which I neither 
produce nor order, and which will not come within conscious- 
ness except as my eye is open and in a specific direction, and 
I know them as affecting the organ from without and not in it. 
But now, in all the above cases of pure object, false vision, 
and true phenomenon, they are wholly subjective so far, that 
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they are my objects only, and have significance and pertinence 
only for myself. No other can commune with me in reference 
tothem. Their places and periods, and changes, and relations 
among themselves, are in my consciousness alone, and their 
world, whether within or without, are my worlds, and as such 
they are no worlds for any other percipient. I have not in 
this any proof of an outer world common to me and other per- 
cipients. 

But lastly, instead of fugitive and transient phenomena pass- 
ing promiscuously in and out of the consciousness, each in its 
own space and period, I have the phenomena in an ordered 
and determinate experience; the phenomenal qualities deter- 
mined in permanent places relatively to each other in one 
whole space, and the phenomenal events determined in suc- 
cessive and contemporaneous periods relatively to each other 
in one whole time, and thus have my own well-ordered expe- 
rience of a world of phenomena as a connected nature of 
things. And not myself only, I know that all others have 
their phenomenal qualities and events in the same ordered ex- 
perience, and that all together have them in one common 
space and one common time. And now it is @ priori impos- 
sible for varied subjective experiences to connect their pheno- 
mena in a common space and time, but each must have them 
in his own separate space and time as in our dreams, if each 
be not ordered from the same space-filling substances and time- 
filling causes. That there is then this common space and time 
in all men’s experience is proof irrefragable that they have one 
and the same objective world of realities. No possible ego- 
istic Idealism nor organic Sensationalism could put their phe- 
nomena together in one common space and time. 

4. If the Rational Psychology was designed to overthrow 
skepticism, especially in the form of Pantheism, yet, it is ob- 
jected, the design has wholly failed of its end, and has even 
terminated itself in Pantheism. This is sustained by affirming 
that it holds God to be the immediate author and upholder of 
the forces which compose matter, and thus makes the force or 
matter to be God; and also, that it teaches matter to have 
been a necessary product of the creating Deity. 
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In reference to this first charge, it is admitted that the phi- 
losophy of both the Psychology and the Cosmology holds that 
matter is an immediate product from God, and also that with- 
out his immediate support it would cease to exist. A created 
creator of the material universe, or a created upholder of the 
material worlds, must shut out all manifestation of the great 
Creator and leave only the creature to be known and worship- 
ped, to say nothing of any higher absurdity. Any other me- 
dium between God and his creating work must be both inde- 
pendent and eternal, and this must so condition the Creator 
that he can be no absolute God. Any philosophy that shall 
teach the existence of the universe in any way as only medi- 
ately dependent upon God, either in its origin or continuance, 
must be an Atheistic philosophy. Instead of an objection, it 
is the necessary postulate of a Theistic philosophy, that it 
should teach matter to have immediately originated from God 
and perpetually to be sustained by God. The Bible doctrine 
of the Logos-creation is wholly consistent with this, for the 
Logos-creator was with God and was God in the beginning. 

The other objection would be fatal to the philosophy, if it 
were truly directed against it. That there was some necessity 
in the nature of the case, as in the nature of the sun to pro- 
duce light, or other than a moral reason that God should create 
matter, would subject God himself to nature, and leave no 
other God in reality but Nature. God would then himself be 
nature, and matter naturally evolved from him. It will subse- 
quently appear that this is really the philosophy of the critics 
and not of the Psychology. 

The Psychology carefully and completely attains the con- 
ception of spiritual being as that which is rational and free, 
and of God as Absolute Spirit, governing himself by what he 
knows ‘is due to himself, or worthy of himself, or for his glory. 
He should take the best plan in creating and governing, and 
that is the best which will most honor himself, and there can 
be but one best plan. The best is also the right, for it is his 
right that he work for his highest honor. This moves as a 
claim, as something due to himself, and not as a want or sen- 
tient eraving. It was best and right, therefore God creates ; 
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not that God created, and therefore what he creates is best and 
right. An ethical behest and not a natural necessity directs 
the ways of God. Thus, from himself alone he creates sub- 
stantial force which takes position and holds place, and in this 
material being begins, and nothing but God has any thing to 
do with it. It is origination from nothing except its Author. 
Such force might have been many separately balanced mole- 
cules, and these put together individually, as we heap up 
grains of sand, but such world-building must follow some outer 
model and not an inner law. The forces also might have lines 
of antagonism such as would bring masses together in any pos- 
sible forms of crystallization, or of chemical cohesion, and the 
inner determining law would bring out the specific polyhedron 
for the world’s form. But the simplest possible process result- 
ing in the most complicated but orderly product would the 
most likely be taken as wisest and best, giving most honor and 
glory to the Maker; and when we carefully follow out such 
process of generation in a perpetually augmenting creation of 
force at a centre, growing and crowding out the old from the 
central point in the determinate order of the law for the com- 
position and resolution of forces, we find a cosmology tho- 
roughly conformed to the facts and movements of the actual 
universe of matter about us. God could arbitrarily at any 
step have broken in upon this orderly and determinate move- 
ment, but the highest wisdom demanded the persistent follow- 
ing of the law of forces, and the orderly and beautiful systems 
of worlds come from it. Here is no necessitating nature, but 
a free personal Creator producing nature from himself in the 
wisest way and for the highest good. He begins and con- 
summates in absolute reason. Here is neither Atheism nor 
Pantheism, but pure and positive Theism. 

Atheism has worlds with no @ priori laws. All things are 
with no reason why they are. Pantheism has worlds evolved 
from some efficient source, but that source already has in it all 
that may ever come out, and what comes out follows the al- 
ready constituted arrangement in the rudimental source. All 
is nature developing itself after its already possessed intrinsic 
law, and has no law-giver nor primal originator. Theism has 
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a personal absolute spirit, originating and guiding action ac- 
cording to what is a self-demand, and he makes and manages 
nature in his eternal reason and wisdom. 

So much, in answer to the criticisms of the Psychology, and 
which brings us to a more important and interesting investiga- 
tion. 

5. The extended religious skepticism of the day. The fact 
of a wide-spread and persistent skepticism, coming out in va- 
ried periodicals and essays in foreign lands and in our own, 
needs no proof. That it is so extensive and persistent evinces 
that it is not an obstinate and arbitrary doubting, merely be- 
cause doubt is wished for and has no reasons. So also, if it is 
the result of delusion, the same facts prove the delusive mis- 
take to lie deep down in the current thinking of the age, 
and that its exposure and cure may not be hoped for as the 
result of any superficial examination. The truth really is, 
that the skepticism grows logically out of the prevalent phi- 
losophy which has been put beneath our theology, and to which 
the skepticism is indigenous while the theology is blighted by 
it. The religious world has its philosophy, and in some forms 
of controversy uses it extravagantly and unmercifully, but 
when applied to the recognition of a personal God, it directly 
impugns the conviction and sustains a pantheistic conclusion. 
The whole cannot adequately be exposed within the compass 
of the present article, and yet it may so far be indicated that 
observing minds sha!l apprehend it, and the method of cure be 
so intimated that thinking minds will be ready to catch and 
finish it, though at the shortest the statement must still be 
somewhat extended. 

We will first give the facts of the philosophy in its varieties, 
and then show the general mistake in which the illusions of 
the skepticism arise, and which will be dissipated wholly and 
the skepticism vanish when the mistake has been corrected. 

There is a form of philosophy, which indeed is the denial of 
all philosophy, that restricts itself wholly within the phenome- 
nal. Colors, sounds, etc., as qualities given in sense may be 
known, and thoughts, emotions, ete., as exercises within may 
also be known, and as coming within consciousness these can 
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be compared and classified according to their perceived rela- 
tions. They have their places and periods and uniformities in 
coming and departing, and we may call such as group them- 
selves in the same place, substance; and such as come and go, 
cause ; and the uniformities in coming and going, laws; and 
thus talk of a nature, but which nature has nothing in it that 
one can know, save that appearances arise and depart in such 
and such sequences and concurrences. So appearances are, 
we have no data nor capacity for philosophizing as to why 
they are. What makes them at all, or what makes them so, is 
an illegitimate speculation. We have no faculties for attain- 
ing such cognitions. We may talk of forces moving the inert 
objects, but the conception of force is only a generalization of 
motion and uniform sequence, and we know nothing of powers 
but only antecedent and consequent. 

A man who so philosophizes may have a Theology, but his 
theology will be independent of his philosophy. He may put 
his theology to the help of his philosophy, and make God the 
immediate connection for the separate qualities and exercises, 
and thus say that phenomenal nature has its direct constitu- 
tion in God; but on the other side, he cannot put his philoso- 
phy to the help of his theology, for his philosophy teaches that 
he cannot conceive even of God’s agency as any thing other 
than simple separate exercises. The philosopher, who is true 
to his philosophy, can have no theology. All phenomena and 
their observed relations and uniformities are positive, and he 
can positively affirm and deny concerning them, but all meta- 
physical speculations of physical forces and spiritual agencies 
controlling the material and mental phenomena, are for this 
philosophy wholly beyond the reach of our faculties, and, es- 
pecially, all theological notions of a Maker and Governor of 
the phenomenal world are wholly empty of all evidence, and 
can come only from a superstitious fancy. 

With this positive philosophy, the emptiness of all meta- 
physical and theological speculations, is still more abundantly 
manifest from the necessary contradictions and absurdities 
which they involve. The positive philosopher can speculate, 
but the inevitable contradictions induced warn him that he 
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has got beyond his depth, and that the topics he is considering 
are in an abyss, to the human mind wholly unfathomable. 
Space and time seem to have attributes beyond nature, and to 
open a way to the absolute, and speculation may here enter 
and investigate her metaphysical and theological questions, 
but she is brought up at once by endless absurdities. What 
is limited we can know, what is infinite runs at once into con- 
tradictions. The limited can never be carried so far that there 
will not be occasion to go farther. We can expand in space 
beyond any limits yet reached, and divide beyond any point 
yet taken. The smallest circle is still as infinitely divisible as 
the largest, and from the centre the smallest circle is no more 
infinitely expansible than the largest. Infinites are themselves 
infinitely different among themselves, and an absolute which 
should embrace any or all in a whole, is an absurdity. So of 
time as of space, its infinites have infinite contradictions. And 
so also of motion and rest; a rapid motion cannot be but it 
must have gone through all the intervening degrees of motion, 
and these degrees are infinite and each must have had its time, 
and the present rate of motion could not have been reached 
but in the lapse of an infinite time ; and so for rest, the dimi- 
nution of motion must pass all the intervening degrees, and 
the point of rest from motion must be attained only through 
infinite degrees and an infinite time. And then, suppose the 
absolute whole of space and of time to be attained, they are 
two absolutes, separate and independent of each other, and if 
they give any thing, it is the absurdity of two independent, 
absolute Deities ; and still further, the absurdity of two Deities, 
neither of which can be conceived as any thing but empty ca- 
pacities, which cannot fill themselves. Positive philosophy 
thus positively proves the human incapacity to recognize any 
absolute Deity. All theology is a delusion and a contradic- 
tion, and the world is fast becoming wise enough to leave its 
worn-out dogmas and ritual duties to the credulous and the 
superstitious. Let now the religious man and the skeptic alike 
embrace this philosophy, as they often do, and how is the the- 
ologian to convince and cure the skeptic ? 

Again, there is a philosophy that rises out of the phenome- 
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nal in sense, and recognizes a capacity for judging and know- 
ing by the notions in an understanding. It admits a function 
other than that which can construct in space and time, and 
assumes a function that can take the phenomena of sense and 
connect them discursively into substantial things and causal 
series of events. All phenomena have their substantial ground, 
and all passing events have their causal sources, and in these 
notions of substance and cause are connected all phenomenal 
qualities and events, so that they are known to be bound to- 
gether as a whole, and all make one universe. The substances 
condition their qualities, and the causes condition their events, 
so that a nature of things is admitted, and there are inherent 
efficiencies working after laws which make the uniformities. 
They: do not know what substance and cause are; they have 
no knowledge or conception of their intrinsic being; they 
cannot philosophize about them, but only connect and judge 
by them. With them they can conceive of a connected and 
continuous process of nature, and know nature as an orderly 
and beautiful whole—a cosmos. 

Now such a philosophy may have a theology, but its theol- 
egy is wholly extraneous and independent. It may use its 
theology to account for the origin and stability of its sub- 
stances and the efficiency and regularity of its causes, but it 
cannot employ its philosophy in expounding or defending its 
theology. Its philosophy knows how to expound nature in its 
connections, but it denies to the human mind all knowledge 
and conception beyond nature. That substances should have 
qualities, and like substances like qualities, and also that 
causes should produce events, and like causes like events, this 
can be conceived and known; but that substance and cause 
should have an origin from that which is not still substance 
and cause, or that qualities and events should have an appear- 
ance and succession not conditioned by their substances and 
causes, cannot be conceived. The philosophy can recognize 
no supernatural, and its votary can, consistently with it, 
acknowledge no personal absolute Deity. 

There may still be much speculation in the attempt to find 
an absolute substance and a first cause, but the contradictions 
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and absurdities here evince the weakness of the human mind, 
and that it has gone beyond its legitimate limits when it would 
enforce the doctrines of a spiritnal theology. The law of 
thought is to connect in a judgment the present conditioned 
to a former conditioning, and when the former is reached, that 
also becomes a condition demanding a former conditioning, 
and a first or absolute conditioning cannot be thought. It 
demands a cause which is not caused, or which has no consti- 
tutional efficiency and order of development, and would be 
the absurdity of putting uniformly out when it had nothing 
rudimentally and regularly within, An original conditioning 
of all conditions cannot be approached, for at any assumed 
cause as the first, there must still be that within it which de- 
mands the recognition of a previous conditioning that it might 
be what it is. The very conception of cause is that of an 
already conditioned, and an absolute cause is the absurdity of 
a conditioned absolved from all conditions. The philosophy is 
thus truly Atheistic, inasmuch as to it a supernatural, personal 
cause in liberty is an absurdity, but the speculation naturally 
and necessarily terminates in Pantheism. This assumed first 
cause, which has already its conditions within, and above 
which it is impossible for speculation to reach, evolves itself 
successively and interminably in the phenomenal flow of uni- 
versal nature. Our philosophy cannot transcend this primal 
conditioning, and that cannot deviate from: its conditioned 
evolving. In the One is already the All, and the primal efii- 
ciency goes down into and through every link of the series. 
To say that all our knowledge is of the conditioned and the 
relative, is to affirm that all theology, except as Pantheistic, 
is to the human mind necessarily a contradiction and an ab- 
surdity. With this philosophy, limiting all knowledge and 
conception to the conditioned, alike embraced by the theologic 
believer and the skeptic, as is extensively done, how shall the 
believer convince the skeptic, or even interpret to himself or 
others his own creed ? 

That there may be an escape from the physical necessities 
in the connections of nature, this philosophy is modified by 
adding to it a sentient nature, as a counterpart to the material 
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substances and mechanical efficiencies of the outer world. A 
source for feeling is recognized as originally in man, and its 
susceptibility to gratification, as sentient, is conformed to the 
objective appliances in the world without. Some objects 
without are congenial, and some repulsive to the sensory, and 
the impulse to get and enjoy is according to the intensity with 
which the objective motive pleases the sentient craving. The 
condition of the executive impulse is the longing desire, or 
the converse repulsive loathing, and the action is determined 
in what it is deemed will give the highest gratification. There 
may be from experience a judgment in general consequences 
overbearing present appetite, but the last dictate of highest 
gratification must determine the stronger motive and the ex- 
ecutive act. The man can do as he pleases ; and what pleases, 
and how much it pleases, is grounded in the constitutional 
sensory and its adaptation to outward nature. The sentient 
nature is in fact one, though having many channels for out- 
ward application, and the ultimate alternative is always that 
of different degrees in gratification. This impulse from tlre 
sentient nature is known as will, and can go out as best pleases, 
but cannot go against the pleasing, and cannot turn upon itself 
and change or modify the pleasing, but can go unhindered in 
the direction of the pleasing. In this is freedom, and this free 
agency is the only one conceivable. It is conditioned in the 
constitutional being of the sensory, and such constitution is 
conditional for such and only such pleasing, and in the cir- 
cumstances such pleasing is conditional for such and only such 
execution. Outer nature and inner sentient nature conform, 
and what the material and the sentient conspire to make 
pleasing, is the end which will be sought and, if practicable, 
gained. 

And now this modified philosophy may be held in connection 
with a theology, and it may be attempted to use it in support 
of the theology. Its disciples will admit that with nothing but 
the mechanism of material working, no theology can be reached 
except pantheism, and that there can from it be no conception 
of origination or miraculous intervention. But with the con- 
ception of free-will, they affirm, there comes in the consistent 
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doctrine of creation and miracles, Even man, it is affirmed, 
can interfere in nature, and though he does not destroy, yet he 
often contravenes nature’s laws. He throws a pebble from him, 
and contravenes gravity and interferes with the law and order 
of nature, and certainly it may then be readily conceivable 
that a free Omnipotence may execute his pleasing, and make 
worlds and modify them when they are made. When, how- 
ever, they apply this philosophy to man, they teach him by it 
his helplessness and shut hit up, in all inability to change his 
heart and life, to an outer sovereign interposition. But if they 
so apply it to God, as is logically demanded, they necessarily 
exclude all spiritual theology and all conception ‘of sovereign- 
ity, and nothing but pantheism is possible. The highest sen- 
tient nature has its constituted pleasing, and which is as help- 
less of change as the human, and God finds himself impelled 
by his pleasing which he cannot modify but only execute. 
His sentient craving as naturally and necessarily develops itself 
under interminable conditions as the unfolding of vegetation. 
All is still nature, and matter, animal, and man run on their 
conditioned changes, and all are determined in and a develop- 
meut of the sentient nature of the Deity. 

But again, this philosophy of condition and conditioning 
has its modification in a more imposing, profound, and master- 
ly method. It rejects the mechanics of matter, and the im- 
pulses of the sentient, and employs the living activities of the 
intellectual agency only. It goes back through the pheno- 
menal to the logical laws of thinking, and follows carefully 
and keenly the living movement through its consecutive logical 
process and statement. In the opening limit for this living 
thinking-movement, the thinking-process is as zero, There is 
yet no movement, and thus no statement; no process, and 
thus no product. In this point, absolved from all phenomenal 
positing, being is as naught, for it is a living-process which yet 
has no movement, and a living-law which yet has not guided. 
Here, to all thought, being and naught are identical. But the 
living-movement once away from the limit, and there is imme- 
diate occasion for denying that it is naught, and also for a 
counter-denying that naught is being. In such logical process 
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of counter-negations, being is no longer abstract, but positively 
a distinct standing out from naught, and has thus become ewist- 
ence. But the living movement cannot rest in existence, it 
goes out from it and denies all limitation in advance and 
thereby states the infinite, but it also has the counter-denial 
that 7 is infinite, and therein states the finite, and in this 
counter-negation there is the limiting of existence, and thus 
the stating it as a positive thing per se. In such logical process 
of negation and counter-negation, and of each term positing a 
new state, the living-movement throws out and retains (“ sup- 
presses”) one cognition after another, till it has posited or stateds 
all of nature, all of mind, and come to self-consciousness, re- 
cognizing itself as the producer of all that is known and the 
knower of all that is produced, and having thus within itself 
omnipotence and omniscience it is complete Deity, the absolute 
subject and object of all Intelligence. And as the absolute 
sensory could satisfy itself only by perpetually supplying ac- 
cording to its cravings, so the absolute thought-process can 
complete itself only by interminably “ suppressing” according 
to the law of its counter-negation. 

And now this logical egoism may have its right and left 
sides, and one side may use the philosophy to sustain its theo- 
logy, and call the absolute thought process the world-spirit and 
take it as a true Deity ; but the other side will inevitably force 
the conviction that the living-movement can never rise above 
its logical law, and must from first to last be conditioned by 
it. It is still an absolute in its highest abstraction which can- 
not absolve itself from its imposed conditions Whether the 
positing be assumed as a real or an ideal knowledge, the pri- 
mal logical being and law holds within itself the whole series, 
and develops itself with no alternative, and neither has nor 
acquires any proper personality. In any method of interpre- 
tation its only theology must be pantheistic. 

Since and beside Platonism, here are the outlines of the 
world’s philosophy. It is wholly restricted in all its modifica- 
tions within the limited and conditioned, and affirms for itself that 
it cannot go out to the unlimited and the absolute. It imme- 
diately runs into insoluble contradictions and absurdities with 
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every such attempt. However much it may be used for hum- 
bling man, it can never be used for exalting God. It may 
press upon man a spurious imbecility and helplessness, but it 
cannot give to God any dignity and independence. According 
to it, in any of its forms, God is only the highest point of effi- 
ciency in nature, and we can conceive of nothing beyond nature 
without a contradiction. If man may be said to contravene 
nature when he works against and overcomes some of nature’s 
laws, so the animal does this in the same way when he carries 
himself up: -hill or draws a load from place to place. But the 
motive in both the man and the animal is conditioned in the 
sentient nature and its objects of gratification, and the condi- 
tions of nature determine the awakened impulse and the con- 
sequent execution. So any assumed contraventions of nature 
on a larger scale, as if they were miraculous interpositions of 
the Deity, must in the same way be held to have been already 
conditioned in previous constitutional arrangement, either of 
sentient pleasing or logical law of thinking. All must philoso- 
phically be held as within nature, and the supernatural is be- 
yond the legitimate limits of thought, and cannot be approached 
without self-contradiction. 

And now the skeptic does not review this philosophy, but 
takes it as he finds it. He adopts it just as the religious be- 
liever himself affirms it to be, and then carries it logically out 
to its conclusions, and he cannot avoid his skepticism. The 
religious believer cannot help him, but in his philosophy must 
confirm his skepticism. That very philosophy, which the be- 
liever uses so confidently for other religious doctrines, must 
here establish pantheism. Any other conception of God is ad- 
mitted on both sides to induce contradiction and absurdity, and 
the difference between them is that one believes notwithstand- 
ing the absurdity, and the other donbts because of the absurd- 
ity. The believer essays to rise to a spiritual theology by a 
ladder, the rounds of which his own philosophy is perpetually 
pulling out beneath him. His very faith, as well as knowledge, 
has nothing on which to stand, that his philosophy does not 
present openly to his conviction as self-contradictory. No al- 
ternative is left to his faith but to discard philosophy. Much 
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as he may use it in other places, and by it press heresy hard 
upon his opponent, here, in reference to the being of a personal 
God, the same philosophy must be decried as an impertinent 
and arrogant intruder. His position here virtually is, that all 
veligion is from God and all reason is of the devil ; one you 
must credulonsly take, the other you must arbitrarily reject, 
and then so stand before the world and vindicate your religion 
and “the ways of God to man” as you may. The teacher of 
the coming preachers of the Gospel must have a theology ren- 
dered just so contradictory and absurd by his philosophy, and 
yet say that in this very way he “prefers to approach any 
man that lives with the sword of the Spirit which is the word 
of God”. The teacher and the preacher may still not see the 
inconsistency of their theologic and philosophic doctrines, but 
while the skeptic clearly does see, will the preaching be very 
likely to convince and convert him? The Bible is not answer- 
able for such inconsistency. Its theology is not what this phi- 
losophy would make it to be, and the theology assumed may 
truly be a Bible theology, only the philosophy that both hold 
in common fights against the believer and for the skeptic, and 
most pityingly does the theologian need a safer stand-point. 
And here we turn to the sole purpose of showing how all 
these absurdities of conflicting infinites and contradictory ab- 
solutes are occasioned by a very delusive mistake, but which 
when fully exposed will at once do away forever the appar- 
ently insoluble antinomits perpetually coming up between the 
reason and the sense, and the reason and the understanding. 
The sense and the understanding respectively are set to the 
work of the reason, and from the necessity in the different Jaws 
of their working, there must come from such mistaken action, 
contradictions and absurdities, but which are wholly eliminated 
when each function is kept to the proper task of doing its own 
work and executing its own problems. The whole see-saw.be- 
tween Atheism and Pantheism, and both equally excluding 
Theism, is made a direct movement to a spiritual theology, 
when this illusive interposition of the lower function is care- 
fully kept from all intrusion into the field of the higher. Many 
good men, yea all really Christian men, will keep their theolo- 
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gy in spite of their conflicting philosophy, but their erroneous 
philosophy is often a great burden to themselves, and a dan- 
gerous stumbling-block to their brethren, and a direct shelter 
and support to the skeptic, so that on all accounts it is most 
desirable that the delusions in which it arises should be dis- 
sipated, and that the mistake wholly and intelligibly be cor- 
rected. A few items in the working of the problems of the 
reason by the sense, and then again by the understanding, will 
give opportunity for showing plainly how the mistake comes 
in, and the delusion spreads abroad, and once plainly to see is 
forever to remove the difficulty and the danger. 

We first take the illusions of the sense in throwing contra- 
dictions and absurdities over the working of the problems of 
reason. The function of the sense, so far as we now need to 
notice, is a faculty for conjoining or constructing within limits 
—i.e. for defining—whatever may be given in an organ of 
sense. When color or solidity is given, the intellect must 
spread over it, or stretch its agency all around it, and thus at- 
tend to it, or it cannot perceive the definite figure or shape of 
the quality as lying in space. And so also it must spread itself 
from instant to instant over the successive changes that may 
occur, or it cannot perceive the definite period of the quality 
as enduring in time. The sense, thus, can perceive nothing 
definitely, i. e. can completely know no object, except as it 
has constructed it by carrying its intellectual agency all around 
it. There can, therefore, be nothing,for the sense which has 
not thus been wholly limited and therein bounded by its own 
action. Thus, to sense, a central point can be no object ex- 
cept as it can be defined by carrying an agency all around it; 
and so, to it, a surface can be no object in depth except as it 
can give limit to the surface on both sides. Every object of 
sense in space must have an outer and inner, and an upper and 
lower, and every object of sense in time must have a begin- 
ning and ending, a before and after. The sense can definitely 
cognize nothing that it does not wholly construct, and thus to 
it a mathematical point is no object; the mathematical line 
and the mathematical surface are no objects. But to the rea- 
son, a limit is an object as truly as a limited ; the centre of the 
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circle as fully an object as its area, its diameter as fully an ob- 
ject as a plane, and its circumference as fully an object as a 
circular ring. The reason, thus, has objects for itself which 
can be no objects for the sense, and hence, when it has any 
problem to be executed by its own peculiar objects, there can 
be anticipated nothing but confusion and absurdity if it allow 
the sense-objects to be mistaken for its own objects. And 
just from such a mistake, do all the contradictions of conflict- 
ing infinites take their rise. 

Thus, the reason may affirm that there is an axle in the re- 
volving cylinder which does not turn, and it may state it as its 
problem to find such axle. If now it call in the help of the 
constructing faculty, and allow the sense to illude through the 
mistake of interposing its object, then at once comes in contra- 
diction and absurdity. The sense-object as axle to the cylin- 
der must have outer and inner, upper and lower, be a con- 
structed thing which has been defined by an agency all around 
it. Hence the sense-axle must itself be a cylinder; a bounded 
object ; and which can itself revolve and make it necessary 
that you get still an inner axle which does not revolve. But 
any axle to the sense will still be a constructed total, and hence 
the necessity for infinite diminutions of the axle, and all the 
absurdity of unequal and contrary infinites. But, if we will 
exclude all such mistaking by the sense, and let the reason 
alone work its own problem, there can be no contradictions 
nor absurdities. Every diameter of every circular plane in 
the revolving cylinder revolves about its mid-point, and on op- 
posite sides of that point, the movements of the two portions 
of all the diameters are in opposite directions. This mid-point 
is a limit between opposite movements, and can itself have no 
movement, and as being the same for all the diameters of any 
one circular plane it becomes a limit at which all the radii of 
that circular plane meet together. So the contiguous points, 
limiting all the radii of all the circular planes in the cylinder, 
become a central line as axle to the cylinder, and which in no 
part can have any revolution. Now this axle to the cylinder 
is, as object for the reason, a mathematical line, a limit and 
not a limited ; it demands no diminution and can have none, nor 

15 
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give any occasion for conflicting infinites. The antinomy 
comes from the contradictory laws of the function of sense 
and that of the reason, one of which must have a limited and 
the other only a limit, and when the function of the reason ex- 
ecutes its own problem there is no antinomy and therefore no 
absurdities. And just so with all the contradictory infinites 
in space, time, motion and rest. They can never arise except 
as there is a mistaking of a sense-limited for a reason-limit. 

So is it with contradictions when we approach the infinite 
by diminishing ; the contradictions come from a mistake in a 
different way when we go out after the infinite by expanding. 

The line extended or the circle enlarged never reaches a 
limit that may not be surpassed ; but as, to the sense, there is 
no definite object in space except as its construction has been 
completed, so the longest line and the largest circle are yet 
finite, and the largest may yet as infinitely be augmented as 
the least. The point is thus as near infinity as the longest line 
or the largest circle. The reason can however say that there 
must be a whole of space which includes all its parts, and it may 
propose its problem to attain a cognition of infinite space. If, 
then, it allow the constructing function, as the sense, to come 
in here and delude by mistaking the sense-object for the 
reason-object, there must arise the perpetual absurdities of 
contradictory infinites. The sense-object must be constructed, 
and to sense there can be no object and no known space but 
as the constructing act has gone all around and limited it. To 
the reason there is the infinite as space without limit, to the 
sense there can never be an infinite, and thus mistaking the 
one for the other there must be antinomy and absurdity. 

But let the reason clearly apprehend and do its own work, 
rigidly excluding all mistaking of sense-objects for her own, 
and all contradiction and absurdity will be wholly avoided. 
While space, as an object in sense, comes and goes with every 
sense-construction in and out of consciousness, and no space is 
known save as some space is conjoined within limits, to the 
reason, space itself becomes object without any construction or 
conjoining of limits within it. The reason cognizes space it- 
self as a concrete, every part adhering to its contiguous parts 
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and no part movable from where it is and transferable to any 
other place. Every portion of space holds its own place and 
there can be no putting more in nor taking any out, and there- 
fore no void of space either within or out of any part of space. 
To the reason, then, space is already a unit prior to any sense- 
constructions in space, and there can be no extra space which 
is not already concrete with all space. Here is a true infinite 
with nothing finite. Just so soon as we construct a limited 
within space we spoil the infinite by putting a finite over 
against it and then have only two finites, one within and one 
without the limit. Exclude all sense-object, and space is to 
the reason a one concrete object changeless in its infinity with 
no contradiction nor absurdity. Herbert Spencer notices, 
“that when we imagine a limit, there simultaneously arises 
the consciousness of a space existing beyond the limit”, and 
this nascent consciousness of space outside the bounds he af- 
firms “ though not definite, is real”. “So when we think of 
any definite cause there arises a nascent consciousness of a 
cause behind it.” But of this outer space or higher cause, he 
says, “duty requires us neither to deny nor affirm personality”. 
Still, he answers to Mansel’s and Hamilton’s contradictory ab- 
solutes, “let those who can, believe that there is eternal war 
set between our intellectual faculties and our moral obliga- 
tions. I for one, admit no such radical vice in the constitution 
of things”. But exclude all sense-limit in space, and space is 
to the reason a concrete infinite. The finite is as irrelevant to 
the reason-object as the infinite is to the sense-object. There 
is contradiction only in the confounding of the cognized ob- 
jects of the two distinct functions for knowing. 

But after all, the cognition of Infinite space and Eternal 
time would help us but little in our spiritual theology. We 
may remove the reproach and annoyance of perpetual contra- 
diction, but infinite space and eternal time can never have any 
efficiency nor ever become personality. There would be noth- 
ing in such infinites to trust, to love, or to adore. If we thus 
relieve philosophy from absurdity, we still do not attain a 
spiritual theology. Religious skepticism for any personal 
Deity may be held as pertinaciously as ever. 
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But we will now pass from all speculation about pure space 
and time, to the qualities and events which occur in space and 
time. While we restrict our knowledge to experience, we have 
the sense-phenomena as qualities connected in their substances 
and the events with their causes, and all the passing changes 
in experience are judged to be the orderly development of 
nature, but this inner working of nature is a mystery wholly 
beyond all comprehension or conception, and the static sub- 
stances and dynamic causes are wholly inscrutable beyond 
what the phenomena reveal. No phenomenon, and then no 
substance nor cause. Power is wholly inconceivable except 
as working in and through some inert matter as apprehended 
in sense. Substance and cause are no objects but as appear- 
ing in the standing or changing qualities. When, then, we 
follow successive events backward to find a First Cause, we 
run at once upon our old solecisms and absurdities. The first 
quality would be an event needing a prior quality as its cause, 
and we are thrown directly amid all the contradictions and 
conflicting infinities of an eternal series. A sense-quality 
must always be if a cause is, and as no quality can be thought 
as coming from nothing, so quality and event must eternally 
have been coming and departing. The sense-object is pheno- 
menon as thing in itself, and all changes in the phenomena are 
induced by some powers working in and on them beyond our 
perceiving and thus impossible to become objects for our cog- 
nition. The experience-objects are the phenomena in their se- 
quences, and they must have first been for the powers to work 
in them. 

But to the reason, power itself is an object. The forces 
which constitute the substantial matter and the causal changes 
are themselves the ground and source for all qualities and 
events, and must have been prior to them and determined the 
whole order of their coming and going. The experience- 
object in the passing phenomena is as nothing separate from the 
reason-object in the essential force. Let there be space filling 
forces, and these are to the reason substantial space-tilling 
matter, and the phenomena are the modes of its expression 
through the senses. These substantial forces changing their 
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internal working, the phenomenal expression through the senses 
must correspondingly vary. Let force work on and in force in 
accordance with the mechanical laws of the composition and 
resolution of forces, and the substantial matter has its deter- 
mined laws of change, and the sense-phenomena their deter- 
mined order of succession. When, then, the reason works its 
own problem of a first substance and cause, and excludes 
sense-phenomenal objects, the substantial space-filling force is 
its object, and it knows that phenomenal qualities and events 
can begin in that and go on their interminable successions. 
An acting force already is, and it may be holding itself in 
balanced rest, or be in loco-motion from unbalanced antag- 
onism, or be working intrinsic changes from its inner unequal 
energies. The series begins in it, and the absurdity of eternal 
successions is excluded by the existence of a substantial force, 
in which all phenomenal being and succession, and thus all 
sense spaces and times, have their beginning. 

This again only removes absurdities, but does not help to a 
spiritual - theology. The reason-object as efficient may be the 
physical force, “the sentient nature, or the living thought- 
movement, and in either case will hold within itself the con- 
ditions of all phenomenal events that shall come after. Of 
itself, this solution of the problem would establish Pantheism, 
for it makes the All that shall be, already to be in the exist- 
ing One, and the development of the One into the manifold 
can have no alternative of either fact or order. In this way, 
neither creation, nor miracle, nor liberty, can be possible con- 
ceptions. We have eliminated all contradictions but the last 
and greatest contradiction, namely, an endless flow of condi- 
tions and conditioned, with no originating nor directing au- 
thor. We need an unconditioned source, and have not found 
it. Our first cause has already a constitutional nature, and 
can evolve itself only in a particular way, and the determina- 
tion of that way is already given rudimentally within it. “The 
philosophy of the conditioned ”, which can know only through 
“ plurality and difference ”, can reach to this pantheistic posi- 
tion logically, and may intelligibly remove all contradictions, 
but it can mount no higher. With Baden Powell, we have to 
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say, that our admission of miracles must “depend upon the 
nature and degree of our Theism, which may vary through 
many shades of opinion”. A personal God can work miracles, 
for he is supernatural ; a pantheistic Deity can work no mira- 
cles, for this is nature itself, and must express in the develop- 
ment only that which is within, and just as it is already con- 
ditioned. And this philosophy can in no form admit the con- 
ception of a supernatural. It denies knowledge ; it also really 
though not confessedly destroys faith. The very object of the 
faith is a necessary contradiction in the philosophy, and the 
two cannot stand together. The process and result, the steps 
and the landing-stair, are thorough absurdities, and the taith 
ean only be arbitrary credulity. There needs an exposure yet 
of one more fundamental mistake. 

The highest object for an understanding, and one which the 
reason gives toit as its medium for connecting in judgments, 
is that of force, which as statically balanced is substance, and 
as working changes is cause. The understanding conception 
of cause is always that of an already conditioned efficiency, 
working out only what has been put in, and just as put in. 
An assumed first cause is still a conditioned efficiency, and 
working out an already constituted nature. 

But the object of reason, for its own work of comprehend- 
ing, is another and higher kind of cause, namely, a cause in 
liberty. Not that which can merely grow as a development 
of what rudimentally now is, but that which can originate the 
rudiments that subsequently are to grow, and determine their 
conditions of growth. And such object it gets in knowing it- 
self. As rational spirit, reason knows itself to possess an in- 
trinsic excellency, and not that it is a mere commodity. It is 
itself an end of action, and not a means to some further end. 
It knows its debasement when put to serve any animal want, 
and if it has itself consented to any such service, it knows its 
guilt. The reason can act from what it knows is due to itself, 
and can thus originate and guide action from a law within, 
and not wait for a law imposed. When law is imposed from 
higher authority, i. e. higher reason, it still obeys from 
what it knows is due to itself, and that it would debase itself 
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and incur guilt in not obeying. Such self-action and self-law 
is person, and not thing, an agent who can use and refuse to 
be used. Here is a cause that can originate and direct action 
without being bound in the conditions of nature’s causes, and 
is thus thoroughly a supernatural cause. 

Such personality may have within him the ideals of all pos- 
sible being, and the capability outwardly to express them, and 
the self-claim that what shall be so put out shall be worthy of 
himself, or to his glory, and then such person will stand inde- 
pendent of nature and absolved from all possible conditions 
that are not self-imposed in his own right, and he will in this 
be absolute Person, with all the attributes and perfections of 
Deity. He can be known perfectly only to himself, but may 
also be known to beings of finite reason, so far as he shall show 
himself in his works or communicate himself in revelation. 
He can, however, be known only in the reason, and be no ob- 
ject as phenomenon in sense, nor as substance or conditioned 
cause in the understanding. Such an absolute personal Agent 
can be Creator, and the Governor of what he creates to its con- 
summation. 

Let, then, the Reason keep such Object of absolute person- 
ality in view, and exclude the conditioned causes which are 
object in the understanding, and work its problems of creation 
and moral government by its own objects solely, and there 
will arise no contradictions nor absurdities. Such a Creator 
and Governor acts from his own worthiness’ sake, and not me- 
chanically, nor from a craving appetite, nor from the logical 
law of the thinking-process ; and as the fountain of all being, 
he originates from himself all substantial forces, and sentient 
natures, and thinking-processes, after the determinate coun- 
sels of his own wisdom. This reason-object is conditional for 
all understanding-objects and sense-objects ; the Person is con- 
ditional for the substance and cause, and all their changing 
phenomena. As clearly as the reason sees space and time to 
be necessarily implied in all sense-defining, and substance and 
cause in all understanding-connection, so clearly does it also 
see an absolute Person to be necessarily implied in all reason- 
comprehending. The phenomena cannot be defined but in 
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their spaces and times, nor connected but in their substances 
and causes, nor comprehended but in a personal Creator, who 
has put into nature’s causes all the conditions of nature’s 
changes. 

Not only does all contradiction and absurdity cease, but all 
skepticism and Pantheism are excluded, when in our philoso- 
phy and psychology we know the sense and the understanding 
and the reason as the different functions of the one Intellect, 
and rigidly keep them at work, each in its own province, and 
using only its own objects for solving its own problems. Phi- 
losophy has deluded and wearied herself long, and given her 
aid in the service of skepticism, and perplexed the thinking 
world with seeming inexplicable anomalies and antinomies, 
simply by mistaking the functions and the objects of the sense 
and the understanding for those of the reason, and setting the 
former to do the work of the latter. Philosophy is to-day 
strong and in large masses denying all knowledge to the hu- 
man mind as possible, beyond what the sense can construct 
and the understanding can connect, and wholly ignoring the 
function and the objects of Reason, except as men ignorantly 
employ them spontaneously and unconsciously. The mistake 
is fatal to a spiritual theology, and no matter whether preju- 
dice or negligence conserve the false philosophy, the skeptic 
will take the advantage of it. The logical understanding can- 
not be a substitute for the comprehending reason, any more 
than the dead can do the work of the living. It is as philo- 
sophically as it is theologically true, that “the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the spirit, for they are foolishness 
to him; neither can he know them, for they are spiritually 
discerned ”. 





FREEDOM BETRAYED. 


Art. IIL—FREEDOM BETRAYED BY THE EVANGELICAL ALLI- 
ANCE OF ENGLAND. 


EVANGELICAL CHRISTENDOM, JAN.—DEC. 1862.—ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’S LETTER TO 
MRS, STOWE. 

Tur Evangelical Christendom is a monthly periodical con- 
ducted by members of the Evangelical Alliance in London, 
and its design is to advocate and promote the interests for 
which the Alliance was formed. In the formation of the Al- 
liance in 1846, the subject of American Slavery was the one 
grand obstacle to carrying out the objects of the organization, 
and so strong and intense were the anti-slavery feelings of the 
British members, that the effort to form an Alliance nearly 
failed, because the American members would not admit the 
principle that no slaveholder, under any circumstances what- 
ever, should be admitted, while no other sin but slavery was 
honored with any special reference. 

The Evangelical Christendom was pledged to freedom from 
its birth ; not to any political doctrines, or political organiza- 
tions, but to the highest Christian principles of freedom. The 
Christendom and the Alliance have freely and uniformly ex- 
pressed their sympathy for suffering humanity in all parts of 
the world—in Italy, in Spain, in Africa, in Turkey, in Sweden, 
in Austria, and in Dahomey. From all its antecedents, we 
had a right to expect its fullest and warmest sympathy with 
the North in its mighty struggles against the great slavehold- 
ers’ rebellion. But we have searched in vain for one such 
expression of sympathy. Each number has a Monthly Re- 
trospect, designed to sum up the matters of chief moral and re- 
ligious interest which had occurred during the month reviewed. 
In these “ Retrospects,” there is an occasional reference to 
slavery which, taken by itself, would indicate anti-slavery sen- 
timents; but there is constantly exhibited an unfair, and we 
are compelled to say also, an untruthful tone of criticism upon 
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the North, and in no instance is there distinctively expressed 
any condemnation of the character and aims of the rebellion. 

In the number for January, 1862 (p. 51), President Lincoln’s 
proposal to employ negro labor is represented as a “step in 
measured thongh intelligible language towards raising a ser- 
vile war”. His proposal to establish a plan of colonization for 
the freed blacks willing to remove from the country, is repre- 
sented as a design to transport the whole negro population, 
North and South, free and emancipated, tosome genial clime. 
An act of deliberate, designed inhumanity, and an act of the ° 
most absurd folly, are here charged upon the President, who 
had exhibited the most unexampled forbearance towards the 
basest of rebellions. But not a word of abhorrence is spoken, 
not a whisper of disapprobation, for the bloody crime which 
had inaugurated the war. 

In the March number, after implying that the American 
Government has not sufficient credit to obtain supplies from its 
own contractors, it remarks: “ The only redeeming feature in 
this calamitous strife, is that the slave influence can never be 
so powerful again ” (p. 168). There is, then, no patriotism, no 
love of freedom, no hatred of slavery and oppression, in the 
strife. Its only redeeming feature is the incidental result 
that slavery will be weakened. American Christians have 
given themselves and their sons, and their wealth, to what they 
believed to be the holiest war freedom ever waged, and their 
brethren of the Evangelical Alliance deny that there is one 
redeeming feature, one right or noble motive, in their struggle. 
The only thing it does not strongly condemn, is an incidental 
result. 

We regard the libels of the political newspapers, malicious 
and insolent as they are, as far less significant of the wonder- 
ful change of sentiment upon slavery and America, than this 
almost incredible course of the Alliance. If there is any thing 
in Great Britain which we had a right to rely upon as true to 
our cause, it was the Alliance. The grand deception which 
has been practised upon us will not be repeated. 

In the April issue, the war is characterized as “a suicidal 
conflict”, and yet it is regarded as important that the Presi- 
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dent “ recognizes the slave question as at the bottom of the 
whole difficulty ” (p. 216). Does the Christendom intend to 
teach the Christian world that a Christian nation ought to sub- 
mit to the dictation of a slaveholding minority, and that to re- 
sist is suicide? Has slavery suddenly become such a social 
institution in the view of British Christians, that it ought of 
right to override all other institutions, even to the dismember- 
ment of a nation, and that whatever its claims, resistance to it 
is to be denounced as suicide? It will doubtless disavow any 
such intention, but this is the logical result and natural influ- 
ence of its teaching. 

In the number for May, “ The war is carried on with in- 
creased bitterness, rapine, and slaughter. There is an increase 
of ferocity and savage hatred on both sides” (p. 270). There 
never was a war conducted with the forbearance which the 
United States have shown towards the rebels, under provoca- 
tions which no other government ever so patiently endured. 
Of the people of the United States, no class has entered into 
the war with such steady and persevering zeal as the evangel- 
ical Christians of all the free States. When they are denounced 
by British Christians as ferocious savages, and especially when 
they are so denounced by the Evangelical Alliance, is it the 
surest way to promote brotherly love? Is this keeping the 
unity of the Spirit in the bonds of peace ? Or has the Alliance 
Jaced about, and does it now intend to throw overboard the 
American Branch, because of the national resistance to the 
slaveholders’ rebellion ¢ 

In this same number, without expressing the least sympathy 
with Ameriean Christians, black or white, suffering in South- 
ern prisons, without a word for those who have been tortured 
unto death for merely refusing to join in this bloody rebellion, 
the two or three Spanish prisoners are spoken of in the follow- 
ing truly Christian and refreshing manner: “ We regret we 
are not able to report any improvement in the condition of our 
persecuted Spanish brother, Metomoros, and his companions. 
Notwithstanding the promises of O’Donnell to the deputation 
that waited upon him, these persecuted men are still under- 
going the penalty for their fidelity to conscience and to God’s 
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Word. There is no present hope of their punishment being 
mitigated. But our trust is that a higher than earthly power 
will interpose on their behalf. At the request of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance, simultaneous prayer was offered for these con- 
fessors in most of the gatherings for prayer that were held on 
Monday, the twenty-first ult.” 

In the June number, we have the astonishing announcement 
that the negro population do not hail the Federalists as their 
deliverers!! (p. 320). We could pardon this in a political 
newspaper, sold to Southern interests. It would well become 
the Zimes, but we did not suppose a Christian editor, a mem- 
ber of the Evangelical Alliance, capable of such perverseness. 

The steady flow of victory for the North is acknowledged, 
and then haste is made to show that it will accomplish little. 
It is all characterized as “ miserable fighting”, from which “a 
few good results have already been obtained”. These few 
good results, thus slightingly mentioned, and slipped over as 
hardly worthy of mention, are, slavery abolished in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in the Territories—in all the regions of 
America, in fact, where the Federal government has jurisdic- 
tion (p. 820). This is all the notice which the Evangelical 
Christendom deigns to take of this grand stride in the moral 
progress of the nineteenth century. 

A few lines below, the modification of our treaty with Great 
Britain in regard to the slave trade, is pronounced “an ample 
compensation for all the evils of the war”. The treaty was 
the natural result of the predominance of the Republican par- 
ty, and had no connection with the war. But the moment 
Great Britain becomes a party to a measure, how its magni- 
tude expands and fills the entire field of an Englishman’s 
vision ! 

In the July number, we have “ the deplorable war in Amer- 
ica”, “the most malignant passions of our nature more fully 
developed, mad shouts for victory, conquest, subjugation, and 
blood ”, drown every feeble cry for peace (p. 360). This is 
plainly intended for the North. Such language would not 
surprise us in the Richmond Inquirer. It has always accused 
the North of blindly and madly shouting for conquest and sub- 
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jugation. But when our brethren in England, our brethren, 
too, of the Evangelical Alliance, join with the South in this 
cry against us, is it possible to regard it as any thing less than 
the intentional sundering of every tie which binds English and 
American Christians together? It is vain to reply that the 
Evangelical Christendom repeatedly and distinctly avows its 
opposition to slavery. Of what value is this avowal, while on 
the same page it pours contempt upon those whose efforts and 
sacrifices are the only hope of the termination of slavery? of 
what value while it holds up to the world as ferocious savages, 
all who resist the slaveholders’ rebellion ? 

In the August number, the successes of the great slaveocracy 
are painted in glowing colors. ‘In Tennessee, the Confeder- 
ates are overpowering their opponents, and threaten Nashville, 
where the Protestant clergy were lately sent to jail because 
they refused to take the new oath of allegiance to the North” 
(p. 417). Does the Evangelicah Christendom mean to teach 
that Protestant clergymen are privileged to be traitors if they 
are only slaveholders and Southerners? Was the threatened 
disaster to the Northern arms a Divine retribution for the crime 
of imprisoning Protestant clerical traitors? The oath required 
of them was the ordinary oath of allegiance to the United 
States. Why is it here called the new oath of allegiance to 
the North? Does the Evangelical Alliance of England decide 
that no such government as that of the United States exists, 
and that in resisting slavery we have become a horde of North- 
ern barbarians, fighting for the conquest of foreign States? If 
this be the view of the Alliance, American Christians are 
thrust out of the pale of the Christianity represented by the 
Alliance, and both we and they must take the consequences. 

But while “ the Protestant clergy ” who were imprisoned for 
being traitors—and traitors for the blackest and direst purpose 
of keeping four millions of their fellow-men and fellow-Christ- 
ians in the most accursed bondage—have thus a word of sym- 
pathy and the shield ofa Divine providence held before them, 
what of those faithful ministers of the Gospel, few but noble 
men, who, in Tennessee, in Texas, and in other places, have 
been tortured, shot, or hung, for simply refusing to join the 
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slaveholders’ rebellion? Their sufferings and martyrdom have 
not been considered worthy of a mention in any number of the 
Evangelical Christendom for the year 1862. 

It joins, however, the Southern how! about General Butler. 
American Christians understand that howl perfectly well. It 
is the ery of the slave-fiend, who is hurt, and who begins to 
fear that his time is short. They caa also understand, though 
not without a blush for human nature, why the British Parlia- 
ment should degrade itself by joining in with the slaveholders’ 
ery. But that the Evangelical Alliance should do so is humil- 
iating, and a disgrace to our common Christianity. 

In the September number, “ the civil war ever darkens down 
into more savage ferocity”. “The thoughtful observer can- 
not fail to be struck with the insignificance of the causes that 
are producing these mighty events. So far as America is con- 
cerned, there are hardly two men who can agree upon the 
questions the North and South are fighting about ” (p. 470). 
This is the deliberate moral estimate of the Zvangelical Christ- 
endom in regard to this gigantic war, in which the liberties of 
four millions of slaves are involved, and the ulterior and greater 
question to be decided is slavery or freedom for an entire con- 
tinent. Indeed, in the next number (p. 515), it is coolly an- 
nounced, without an expression of regret, that “as matters 
stand at present, it seems more likely that slavery will be 
spread over the North than exterminated at the South”. Still 
the cause of the war, which it has repeatedly confessed to be 
slavery, is insignificant. A few millions of slaves to be freed 
or continued in hopeless and cruel bondage! Slavery or free- 
dom for the whole United States, north and south, that is all! 
It is nothing which British Christians feel any interest in, or 
regard as of the slightest importance ! 

When we see such moral monstrosities put forth in a calm, 
sedate, religious publication, representing the religious senti- 
ments and principles of England’s most Christian men, it re- 
quires a large faith to believe that her Christianity has not 
become corrupt and worldly and the slave of political opinions. 
The Evangelical Christendom itself is a periodical of little in- 
fluence and but little known in this country. We give it this 
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prominence simply because it represents the opinions and feel- 
ings of men widely known and of great influence in Great 
Britain. 

What is omitted inthese Monthly Retrospects is quite as re- 
markable as what is inserted, and quite as significant of the 
feelings of the Alliance class of Christians in Great Britain 
towards us. 

Most of the great moral triumphs which have already ac- 
companied the struggle, are passed over in absolute silence. 
When the Southern army, flushed with victory, rushed into 
Maryland, a slave State, with the most undoubting confidence 
that the State would rise in mass and welcome them, the 
volunteers hardly balanced the deserters, This remarkable 
change in the views and feelings of the people of a slave State 
with regard to the slaveholders’ rebellion, was not considered 
worthy of notice in the Christendom. The advance of the 
Southern army into Maryland was announced, but its retreat 
was never noticed, and it seems to suppose the army still 
there ! 

The emancipation spirit of Western Virginia is nowhere 
noticed. The remarkable change of sentiment in Missouri is 
nowhere referred to. The Union demonstrations in New 
Orleans have not a line. The fearful sufferings of Union men 
in Tennessee, Kentucky, and Texas, the cool-blooded murders 
of men and women for not falling down and worshipping the 
slave-power, are nowhere referred to! The honor of the South 
is kept immaculate ! 

The December number closes the year by leaving the North 
in “a storm-whirl of passion”. It expresses an apparently in- 
nocent surprise at the irritation of the religious papers of New 
York towards England, and wishes they could see their own 
faults as others see them, and at the charges of jealousy, envy, 
hatred, and ill-will bandied across the Atlantic by sections 
both of the English and American press. It stands in the 
temple of God in the pride of its own purity, waiting to see 
others strike upon their breasts and cry: “God be merciful to 
me a sinner !” 

The Evangelical Alliance closes the year with a cool, rigid, 
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and severe indifference and consistency. With a spirit akin to 
Papal supremacy, it has presumed to exclude America, in the 
agony and bloody sweat of her fearful struggle with slavery, 
from the sympathies and prayers of the Christian world. This 
supreme hour of slavery and freedom on the American conti- 
nent, this nation clothed in mourning, are not to be referred to 
in the week of prayer which the Alliance organizes for the 
Christian world. If any defence is attempted it must be from 
the subjects assigned to Saturday, which read thus: “ Thanks- 
giving for our numerous temporal blessings and spiritual privi- 
leges ; prayer for kings and for all in authority, for all who are 
suffering from war or necessity or any other affliction, for all 
sorts and conditions of men”. There is no reference here to 
the four millions of slaves any more than to the nobility and 
Queen of England; there is no reference to America more 
than to the Montenegrins, the Circassians, and the Chinese ; 
in a word, distinctive and special prayer must not be offered 
for her in her hour of trial. If God shall send her salvation 
it will certainly not be in answer to the prayers of those 
British Christians who represent the Alliance. 

This course has not been pursued by the Alliance without 
warning and remonstrance. The General Conference, which 
met at Geneva in 1861, passed resolutions strongly favoring our 
country’s righteous cause. The Paris branch, partly in view of 
the Anglican neutrality and indifference, issued, Oct. 25th, 1862, 
an address to all the members of the different evangelical de- 
nominations in the United States, in which they bore true and 
unflinching testimony to the real character of the conflict going 
on in our country. We cite a few passages: 


“Tt is true the Evangelical Alliance is bound to raise itself above all dif- 
ferences which separate religious or political parties. But here it is not a 
question of one of those accessory points of doctrine, of discipline, or of 
organization, which here divide evangelical Christians. It is a question of 
those great ideas of justice and injustice, and of the supreme law of charity, 
in the name of which our Alliance was formed. It would be a lie if it inter- 
dicted itself from protesting against those great social iniquities which dis- 
honor the Gospel under which it is attempted to shelter them. 

“It cannot remain indifferent while in an age when the conscience of the 
world condemns slavery, and all the countries of Europe, except Spain, have 
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abolished it at the cost of great sacrifices, and when Russia has just, by an 
admirable effort, emancipated thirty-five millions of serfs, Protestant theo- 
logians are seen attempting to justify that institution by the Bible, and men 
inspired with their doctrines excite an atrocious war to maintain the enslave- 
ment of an unfortunate race. The Alliance feels itself directly wounded in 
the faith which it professes, when it assists at so monstrous a spectacle as 
that of a Confederation which boasts of being Evangelical, (evangélique), yet 
at the same time is founded (as one of its principal magistrates has said) on 
slavery, as ‘the stone refused by the builders’, but which is precious in the 
sight of God. The Evangelical Alliance would no longer be the great asso- 
ciation of fraternal love that it is, if it forgets those hundreds of thousands 
of brethren in Jesus Christ, who are now sold in the South like wretched 
cattle, marked with a redhot iron, and who often perish under the lash of 
pitiless drivers. Nor should we be less wanting to our duty towards those 
of our brethren in the South, who have voluntarily associated themselves 
with a colossal enterprise formed to perpetuate and to extend slavery, if we 
did not declare to them the profound sorrow which we feel at that spectacle, 
the fearful scandal which results from it, and the immense damage which 
they are causing to the interests of our Divine Master.” 


This document was signed by Guillaume Monod and Georges 
Fisch in behalf of the Paris Committee, and Oct. 29th approved 
by the General Conference of the French-speaking branch of the 


Alliance assembled at Geneva. 

Strongly contrasted with this is the action of the British 
branch in its Sixteenth Annual Conference at London, Oct. 14. 
The Paris branch had addressed to them a special communica- 
tion, which elicited a warm discussion. Rev. W. Arthur nobly 
advocated our cause with his accustomed fervor. In general 
terms opposition to slavery was expressed. But there was a 
very careful avoiding any statement which might imply that 
the cause of the North was the cause of freedom ; or that the 
North should be sustained; or that the Union might be re- 
stored ; or that the rebellion was unjustifiable. The most that 
could be gained was the passing of the following “compromise” 
resolution : 

“That the fraternal communication received from the Paris branch be 
affectionately acknowledged ; that the best thanks of the Conference be 
conveyed to our French brethren, for their expressions of warm interest in 
the operations and success of our branch of the Alliance, with the assurance 
that we participate in their deep sympathy with our common brethren in 
America in the fearful calamities which have sprung from the war now rag- 

16 
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ing. That this Conference desire to express their deep sorrow for the con- 
tinuance of the civil war, and the fearful amount of bloodshed and suffering 
to which it has led. Believing that sin is the cause of God's sore judgments, 
and that the evils connected with the maintenance of slavery in the South, 
and complicity with those evils in the North, are one great cause of this 
solemn visitation, they renew their expression of the earnest prayer that 
peace may be restored, that these evils, and all others which have led to 
these calamities, may be removed, and the immense resources and energies 
of the American churches be set free to promote the cause of the Gospel of 
peace and love. They desire further to record their conviction, as British 
Christians, that the duty of our country is to read in this war not a warrant 
for self-righteous pride, but a loud call to humiliation, prayer, and repent- 
ance, lest our own many national sins should draw down upon us in turn 
the judgments of God. That considering further the distress thus occa- 
sioned to large classes in our country, they recommend that November 9th 
be made an occasion for public and private confession of sin, and special 
prayer on these grave subjects, so far as practicable, in all the churches of 
Christ and Christian families throughout the land.” 


This, then, is all that the most “evangelical” of British 
Christians can say to us in the midst of our intense conflicts for 
the maintenance of the Constitution and laws, and after Con- 
gress and the President, the whole legislative and executive 
power of the country, by a series of the most solemn and 
momentous acts, have deliberately put themselves upon the 
ground of freedom. This Alliance knew well the whole series 
of acts by which the Government has been purging itself of 
complicity with slavery, and yet they still taunt the North 
with “ complicity with its evils”, as if the history of the past 
two years had no being or meaning; they imply that the 
North is still criminal as well as the South. They know that 
the rebellion was fostered, and the Confederacy established, in 
the interest of the slave-power, and yet have no testimony to 
bear against it. With a fearful unconcern they plant them- 
selves in the centre of indifference between the free Republic 
of the North and the slaveholding Confederacy of the South, 
and preach the Gospel of peace, which, in their view, can only 
mean that we shall let the South be consolidated as an inde- 
pendent power. 

One of the most remarkable parts of this debate is found in 
the reported speech of the President of the British Alliance, 
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Sir Culling Eardley. In this country, where the real senti- 
ments of the “Southern brethren” upon the matter of slavery 
are well understood, such appeals afford matter for merriment 
at the simplicity of the noble speaker, rather than of sympathy 
with his Christian wisdom. “ Southern brethren”, he says, 
“you are free-traders, and therefore know what the word 
competition means. Now I should like to whisper in your 
ears, or rather, if you would not think it unkind or un-Christ- 
ian, to thunder in your ears, Competition. Compete with 
President Lincoln! Take the wind out of his sails! (sic.) He 
is emancipating, some say, your slaves badly; do yon do it 
well. He is doing it as an act of war; do you do it as an act 
of peace. He is doing it instantly ; do you do it safely and 
gradually... . Do you give every negro the right of buying 
his freedom at a price fixed by law. You want troops: do you 
declare that every negro who will serve in your army shall 
instantly be a free man.” Now, why won’t you? Do! What 
a charming simplicity! What ineffable confidence in the 
power of evangelical exhortations! We have not yet heard 
of any response from “ the Southern brethren”. 

We are profoundly grieved at this attitude of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance. Formed for the promotion of Christian union, 
it has proved faithless to its own mission and betrayed the 
cause of the slave under circumstances that will never be for- 
gotten in America, and will never perish out of the records of 
history. The suffering operatives of Lancashire have proved 
themselves nobly faithful to the interests of humanity, truth, 
and freedom. Men like Newman Hall, one of whose admira- 
ble lectures lies before us, and Wm. Arthur, and Spurgeon, 
(not to speak of Mill, Cairnes, and Newman), have done much 
to place this great rebellion in its true light before the British 
mind. All honor to those who have “ faithful stood among 
the faithless”. Their labors have been in vain among the 
titled, wealthy, and influential Christians of Great Britain. 

We care comparatively little for the Times, the Post, the 
Saturday Review. Let the dead bury their dead. It is the 
Christianity of Great Britain in its high places that has be- 
trayed our hopes and our confidence. 
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We append a singular contrast to the course of the Hvangel- 
ical Christendom. The extract below is from the Annual Re- 
trospect of 1862, found not in any Protestant periodical of 
England or Europe, but in the Anatolikos Aster (the Oriental 
Star), the official organ of the Patriarchate of the Greek Church 
in Constantinople —a source to which we could not look for 
sympathy, hardly for justice. We give a faithful rendering of 
the original : 

“The United States of America, after many years of union and peace, 
after gigantic material and moral development, are separated into two hostile 
camps. The Northern States, guided by true reason and evangelical princi- 
ples, persistently seek the abolition of the slavery of the blacks. The South- 
ern States, blinded by a badly understood material interest, obstinately and 
anti-Christianly seek the perpetuation of slavery. This war of ideas and 
physical interests is prosecuted to desperation. Bloody battles are deliver- 
ed, but victory until the present is doubtful, and the return of peace does 
not seem near. But if we cast a careful eye upon the wonderful events of 
this age, we shall be inclined to believe that those who contend so nobly for 
the most unquestionable and humane rights will, God helping them, reach 
the object of their desires.” 


We cannot refrain, in conclusion, from adding another in- 
stance illustrating the tone of British sentiment in high places 
towards this country, though it is not directly connected with 
the doings of the Evangelical Alliance. We refer to the letter 
addressed to Mrs. H. B. Stowe by the Archbishop of Dublin, 
bearing date, Palace, Dublin, January 6, 1863. It may be 
taken as indicating, with an almost judicial impartiality, not 
to say indifference, the state of opinion prevailing among even 
the most thoughtful and charitable representatives of the ruling 
class in church and state in Great Britain. And it shows how 
little they are aware of the real nature and magnitude of the 
issues involved in this war. Consciously or unconsciously, 
they ignore the vital elements. The object of Dr. Whately’s 
letter is to exhibit ‘‘ the prevailing sentiments here on Ameri- 
can affairs”, He says: 


“Of course there is a great variety of opinion, as may be expected in a 
country like ours. Some few sympathize with the Northerns and some 
with the Southerns ; but far the greater portion sympathize with neither 
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completely, but lament that each party should be making so much greater 
an expenditure of life and property than can be compensated for by any 
advantage they can dream of obtaining. 

“Those who are the least favorable to the Northerns are not so from any 
approbation of slavery, but from not understanding. that the war is waged 
in the cause of abolition. It wag waged, they say, ostensibly for the re- 
storation of the Union, and, in attestation of this, they refer to the procla- 
mation which announced the confiscation of slaves that were the property 
of secessionists, while those who adhered to the Federal cause should be 
exempt from such confiscation; which, they say, did not sayor much of 
zeal for abolition. 

“Many, who have a great dislike for slavery, yet hold that the Southerns 
had at least as much right to secede as the Americans had originally to re- 
volt from Great Britain. And there are many who think that, considering 
the dreadful distress we have suffered from the cotton famine, we have 
shown great forbearance in withstanding the temptation to recognize the 
Southern States and break the blockade. Then, again, there are some who 
are provoked at the incessant railing at England, and threats of an invasion 
of Canada, which are poured forth in some of the American papers. 

“There are many, also, who consider that the present state of things 
cannot continue much longer, if the Confederates continue to hold their 
own as they have done hitherto, and that a people who shall have main- 
tained their independence for two or three years will be recognized by the 
principal European powers.” 


He then states that this is the ordinary procedure, with some 
illustrations. 


‘“* Moreover, there are many who say that the negroes and people of color 
are far from being kindly or justly treated in the Northern States. An 
emancipated slave, at any rate, has not received good training for earning 
his bread by the wages of labor ; and if, in addition to this and his being 
treated as an outcast, he is excluded, as it is said, from many employments 
by the refusal of the white laborers to work along with him, he will have 
gained little by taking refuge in the Northern States.” 


The letter concludes with the statement of the plan of 
Bishop Hinds for gradual, compensated emancipation. Though 
Dr. Whately says that he is not himself “ responsible” for the 
above views, yet they plainly show all that he knows, or thinks 
best to say, in favor of the United States and against the Con- 
federacy. The omissions are as significant as the positive 
statements. No allusion is made to any of the acts of our 
Government for the past two years, which relieve us of re- 
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sponsibility in the matter of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia and in the Territories. Not a word is said of the army 
orders forbidding the return of fugitive bondsmen, freeing all 
who aid our cause, and confiscating and freeing slaves held by 
rebellious masters. There is not an allusion to the President’s 
proclamation of September last, Announcing his emancipation 
order to be issued the first of January, 1863. Of these things, 
it seems, they do not talk in the cultivated and godly circles of 
England and Ireland. Can it be, that they have never heard 
of them? Nor is there any reference to the causes of the war, 
or to slavery as one of these. That, too, they willingly are ig- 
norant of. Nor is the question raised as to the ultimate destiny 
and welfare of the black race, so long and cruelly oppressed, 
and of which the English people have been the special advo- 
cates and champions for at least a quarter of a century. They 
have ceased to speak of this, even in connection with a war of 
which it is the central problem. Whether the South will 
emancipate, and whether emancipation would be more sure 
under the triumph of the North, or with the independence of 
the South, is not a debated point. 

But what they do think and say is, (1) that the war cannot 
yield any adequate “ compensation” for the “ expenditure of 
life and property”. But why not, if this Republic can there- 
by be made a united, powerful, and free Protestant community, 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the lakes to 
the Gulf? Why not, if the spirit of secession, the foe of all 
true national life, can thereby be extirpated? Why not, if our 
broad Western lands can be opened to free settlers from all the 
countries of Europe, where no poor man can get an inch of 
soil, he may call his own? Why not if this country can be- 
come a first-rate power among the nations of the earth, with 
an army and navy equal to that of any European monarchy, 
and able to resist further European encroachments upon our 
continent? Why not, if thereby the curse of slavery can at 
length be eradicated, and all men enjoy their actual rights? 
Would not this, if practicable, be some “ compensation” even 
for the loss of so many lives and the expenditure of so much 
money ? 
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But it-seems (2) that this war is not waged for “ abolition”, 
but for the Union. If it were waged for “abolition”, would 
that insure us the Archbishop’s sympathies? His significant 
silence on all the measures that imply emancipation is still 
more puzzling, if this be the fact. And it is also clearly im- 
plied, that if it be a war for the Union, that is reason enough 
for England to be indifferent to the issue. But now just sup- 
pose, that it is a war for the Union, and that the success of this 
Union would probably give the death-blow to slavery, might 
not this be a fair statement of the case? But it seems that Dr. 
Whately’s well known logical skill did not suggest to him this 
combination. Might we not hope, that, under that aspect, he 
would see some cause for throwing a heavy weight into the 
Northern scale? And with this in view, the difficulty he sug- 
gests about exempting the slaves of loyal men is no real diffi- 
eulty. It is not formally a war for abolition, but a war against 
treason. Hence we cannot punish the loyal by confiscating 
their property. But, if we punish the disloyal by such confis- 
cation, the doom of slavery is well nigh insured. And be- 
sides, the President’s proclamation does announce freedom to 
all in the rebellious States, with compensation to the loyal. Is 
not that quite enough? Ought not this to satisfy even an 
English abolitionist? 

(3.) “ The Southerns had at least as much right to secede as 
the Americans had originally to revolt from Great Britain”. 
But the cases are far from being parallel. Were the colonies 
living under the same Constitution with Great Britain, and had 
they ratified this by a solemn compact? Were they repre- 
sented at all in the Parliament which taxed them? Did the 
revolted States complain, as did the Colonies, of an infraction 
of their chartered rights, and could they point to a single case 
of wrong and oppression by the General Government? On 
the contrary, had not the Government really done their bidding 
for half a century? Was there any constitutional way in which 
the Colonies could obtain redress for their grievances? And 
has a part of a State a right to revolt at pleasure? Would 
England allow Ireland to do so, because her Colonies once re- 
volted ? 
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(4) As to the “ forbearance” of England in not breaking our 
blockade—our only wonder is, that Dr. Whately could speak 
of it without rebuking the unrighteous and illegal suggestion. 
How could such a violation of all international right be tolerated 
by a Christian bishop? The “threats of invading Canada” in 
“the newspapers” of course do not implicate our Government. 
And it is long since even our newspapers have alluded to the 
matter, and then, under the prospect of collision with Great 
Britain. 

(5) The Archbishop’s statement of international law on the 
question of recognition is very loose, and against all English 
precedent. To “ maintain independence for two or three years” 
he seems to think quite enough. In the debate in the English 
Parliament in 1824 on the recognition of the South American 
Republics, Lord Lansdowne, in an elaborate speech, maintained 
the position, that, in order to such recognition, it must be es- 
tablished “that the contest was substantially at an end”, and 
that this was a question, not of mere “policy”, but also of 
“right”. The question of the recognition of Peru was at first 
not entertained on the express ground that “the contest still 
subsisted”. This general ground was also maintained by the 
leading statesmen of both parties. In 1778, the Marquis de 
Noailles communicated to the English Government, a treaty of 
commerce made between the Court of Versailles and the Amer- 
ican States. This was referred to in the King’s message as an 
“ offensive communication”, and orders were sent to the British 
Ambassador to withdraw from the French Court. The mes- 
sage adds that “ his Majesty trusts he shall not stand responsi- 
ble for the violation of public tranquillity, if he should feel 
himself called upon to resent so unprovoked and so unjust an 
aggression on the honor of his crown and the essential interests 
of his kingdom, contrary to the most solemn. assurances, swb- 
versive of the law of nations, and injurious to the rights of 
every foreign Power in Europe”.* 

(6) The last point made in this Letter is, that the negroes are 
said not to be well treated in the Northern States, and hence 


* See an article, signed Historian, in The Times newspaper, London, January 
28, 1863. 
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will gain little by “taking refuge” there. He is “ excluded 
from many employments by the refusal of the white laborers 
to work along with him”. Does the Archbishop happen to 
know who these “ white laborers” are, that refuse to work with 
the blacks? that they are chiefly his own compatriots, the im- 
migrant Irish? All this is, we confess, very unjust and cruel ; 
but it can be righted only by the progress of emancipation. 
The fact, that the blacks are generally held as slaves has fos- 
tered this prejudice. It can only be eradicated, when the laws 
fully recognize their manhood. And the sympathies of the 
Englishman, who rebukes all such prejudices, ought to be with 
that part of the nation, whose policy favors emancipation. 


Such in substance are the reasons, which one of the most 
distinguished and able prelates of the Anglican church gives 
for being indifferent to the issue of our great contest: and 
this indifference favors the South. The epistle may not be 
profound or sagacious, but it certainly is full of meaning. It 
has a suggestive force. It indicates that the ruling class in 
Great Britain do not desire the success of our free institutions : 
that they would rather tolerate the existence of slavery in a 
separate Confederacy than have us again united under one 
flag, even though it be the banner of impartial freedom. They 
know full well, that the essence of our conflict is found in its 
testing the strength of Republican institutions; and that, if 
the United States are now successful, the problem is solved. 
They also know, that the war was fomented in the interests of 
slavery, and have come to be willing that the Confederacy 
should succeed, not for the sake of its slavery, but for the 
sake of its aristocratic element, and because this great Repub- 
lic will then be rent in twain, and can be dealt with more 
easily by the powers on the other side of the Atlantic. But, 
happily, there is another power in England besides that of the 
aristocracy ; it is the power of the people, who are fast com- 
ing to understand, that our victory is their victory, and our 
defeat their defeat. A few more such gatherings as those of 
last month at Exeter Hall, and in the chief towns of Great 
Britain, will give vent to the long pent-up fire ; and then, let 
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those of England’s statesmen who will, talk of breaking our 
blockade. The masses may for a time be drugged with base 
fallacies and decoyed by false lights, and for a time seem in- 
different where freedom is at stake; but let them once be in- 
formed and aroused, and no power on earth can resist their in- 
fluence or stay their course. 

And the resistless course of events, the ordering of divine 
Providence, is fast bringing out into clear light the substantial 
forms of the conflict, and dispersing the mist of partial and 
selfish theories. The question is, Shall there be on this earth 
a great and free Republic, where man as man is honored, and 
labor has its rights and its reward? The question is, Shall a 
caste govern the people, or, can a people govern itself? The 
question is, Can a whole nation be educated into the dignity 
and consciousness of freedom? The question is, Shall a slave 
republic be permanently organized upon this American conti- 
nent? No sophistry, no prejudices, no arts of politicians, can 
long blink these inquiries. They look us full in the face. 
They have laid firm hold upon the conscience and reason of 
all the thinking men of this land. And, in spite of apparent 
checks and delays, the full power of the United States has 
never yet been concentrated, with so full a purpose, upon 
pressing these questions to their solution, as it is now. The 
conviction is deepening, that, whatever be the cost, this nation 
must be one and indivisible. It is slavery that stands in the 
way of our union and triumph. Then let slavery die, that 
the Republic may live. 
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Art IV.—DORNER ON THE SINLESS PERFECTION OF JESUS. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64.] 


IIT. The Moral Unity and Harmony of the Life of Jesus. 


In proceeding, now to cast a glance at the moral activities 
that fill up the life of Jesus, it is not our intention to make a 
catalogue of virtues,* and in this way prove, as by a sum in 
addition, his moral perfection. In this way we should not ar- 
rive at any living idea of his moral character, nor have any 
guarantee for his perfection. For all virtues attain their per- 
fection only by unity and harmonious symphony, and this ex- 
ists only when they all proceed from the totality and fulness 
of the one principle of virtue. This unity of his virtue, by 
means of which all his virtues are harmoniously bound togeth- 
er, cannot, it is true, be brought into full view without the con- 
crete and the details. But the main point is to combine in one 
view the most contrasted elements, united in his moral char- 
acter, and to show in the concrete that one spirit harmoniously 
regulates and orders all according to one great law of life. 
Therefore, we shall not dwell on those points in which other 
distinguished characters approximate to a high standard of 
moral excellence, or on what is willingly conceded to Jesus 
by those who regard him as a man of extraordinary virtue 
(which none without profanity ean deny), while they do not 
concede his sinless perfection. Let our view be specially di- 
rected to this point. What is there in his moral character 
which tells of an unexampled uniqueness, distinguishing him 
from all the great moral characters whom we know, and to be 
understood only on the supposition of his inward sinless per- 
fection ? 

Painting is, in certain respects, better for this than words ; 
for it places the figure before the eye in its unity and totality, 


* Schmid Bibl. Theol. N. T., A. 2,S. 80. 
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while human speech struggles to bring it into full view in 
separate sentences, parted from each other. The verbal repre- 
sentation demands the power of mental combination. The 
reader or hearer must in this case put all together by an exer- 
cise of mind, while in the other case it is presented to the 
view without effort. On the other hand, language has the ad- 
vantage of precision and clearness; for much that language 
easily expresses can only be slightly hinted by a picture with- 
out words. For it is especially by the words of holy Scrip- 
ture and the word in the church that Christ’s portrait is most 
vividly and clearly preserved in the hearts of men. 

The church has nourished itself for many centuries on the 
life-portrait which the gospels have drawn of Jesus ; but long 
as she has already explained this life in her literature and in 
her life, every age beholds new sides, new nuggets of gold, in 
the simple and chaste gospel narratives. She is ever discover- 
ing new beauties in Christ’s character the further she ad- 
vances ; and after so long a time she feels as little need as 
primitive Christianity to look about for another model than 
that which has appeared in him. On the contrary, the more 
it is understood, the more unconditionally, and from all sides, 
does the living image of Jesus lay claim to a regulating pow- 
er with the growing consent of conscience. For whatever un- 
veils itself to view as having been realized in Jesus, has also the 
power of testifying to its inner truth and excellence in every 
human breast. Hence we must say that the work of no one 
individual can supply an exhibition of the character of Jesus 
in its totality and purity; and that it is the business of the 
whole church, the business of her contemplation and life, in a 
course of growing imitation, to make him ever more and more 
fully understood. On the other hand, this great common 
work of the church can only progress by every age doing 
what it can to bring out the pure figure of Jesus with greater 
precision and all-sidedness. The evangelists themselves have 
each exhibited an individual portrait of Jesus; hence the ne- 
cessity of a merely individual, nay more, of a limited appre- 
hension of it, which our nature imposes upon us, must not de- 
ter us from the task. For the individual apprehension, if it is 
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only not erroneous, will fit into the whole that stands before 
our eyes, and lives in the heart of Christendom. 

The evangelists, instead of supplying a complete picture of 
Jesus’ character, or an enumeration of his virtues, rather give 
us histories of the doings, the sayings, and the sufferings of 
Jesus ; and in doing so, refrain almost from all reflections of 
their own, only narrating, objectively and chastely, what they 
learned or saw. But still, now and then, feeling overmasters 
them, and they break out into words in which they strive to 
give expression to the combined impression made by his per- 
son. SoJohn i, 14; xiii, 1, and fol. ver.; xii, 44-50; 1 John 
i, 1 and fol. ver.; Matt. xi, 27-30; xii, 18-21. The great dif- 
ference of their narratives—which, however, so marvellously 
harmonize for the purpose we speak of—is a guarantee for the 
historical reality of the original character. It could not have 
become so by collusion,—that is proved by its diversity ; 
while the inner harmony of the features shows that this por- 
trait has not flowed from the invention of the individual evan- 
gelists as its source. That it owes its origin not to poetry, but 
to historical reality, we trust, will be more definigely estab- 
lished in the course of our discussion. 

The selection of the historical materials is different aecord- 
ing to the aim, design, and angle of vision selected by each, 
particularly by Matthew, Luke, John. But so far as Jesus 
showed himself to be a morally perfect character in small 
things as well as great, there lives in all the details the unity 
and totality of his character, and hence all that was needed 
was a true report; and the harmony with which the gospels 
supplement each other is self-supplied. On this impossibility 
of inventing the character of Jesus, Channing (Zhe Lvidences 
of Revealed Religion, p. 78) has spoken beautifully ;—a Uni- 
tarian, it is true, but one who, by the love and devotion with 
which he sounds the character of Jesus, surpasses many a more 
orthodox delineation, and leaves them far behind. We will 
consider then, first of all, the different ways in which the 
image of Jesus is reflected in each of the four evangelists, that 
we may add some things which may show how the details 

‘which they narrate, and which they divide among them, sup- 
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plement each other, so as to form a complete historical unity ; 
more particularly, so as to place in their true light some sides 
of what is characteristic and unique in the character of Jesus. 

Marx gives least of what is peculiar. In him, the miracu- 
lous deeds and displays of power on the part of Jesus prepon- 
derate over discourse and over the record-of his conflicts; he 
comes, therefore, only more indirectly into our present consid- 
eration, viz. so far as the words, and deeds, and sufferings of 
Jesus come into a new light, when seen elevated on the back- 
ground of this consciousness of power and ééovoia; for lowli- 
ness and condescension have their full moral value only as 
voluntary self-abasement. With this are connected, in Mark, 
several additional features, important for the true humanity of 
Jesus,—e. g. xi, 13; xiii, 32. 

To Marruew, Jesus is the fulfilment of prophecy—the 
promised king of Israel, and hence destined to be the light and 
king of the Gentiles. He sketches the portraiture of Jesus 
(xi, 27 and fol. ver., xii, 18 and fol. ver. in connection with Isa, 
xlii, 1 and fol. ver.) in the following way. He states that he 
represented himself as the servant of God, the righteous one, 
fulfilling obediently the will of God, the law ; as the promised 
crown of the Old Testament, the beloved Son, in whom God 
is well pleased; that he should not strive nor cry; that he 
would rather be quiet, meek, and lowly in his dignity, full of 
sympathy for the bruised reed and the smoking flax, bearing 
on his own heart the griefs and sorrows of mankind before he 
healed them. His scope and object are silent, deep influence 
on the heart; not public display, nor authoritative dominion. 
But this quietness, calmness, and patience, and condescension, 
in his mode of working, are not weakness. The ‘spirit of the 
Lord is upon him. He brings the crisis upon nations. Con- 
scious of victory and assured, he perseveres in seeking the lost 
in this silent lowly way, till he brings forth “judgment” to 
victory. It is just this course that ushers in the sure decision 
in a spiritual way—that ripeness for judgment which is his 
victory in relation to foes and friends.—Matthew next exhib- 
its the courage and the divine self-forgetting zeal of the Son. 
As the truth of Israel, he comes into the strongest conflict with 
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the falsehood, deterioration, and corruption of Israel, and tes- 
tifies against those who established themselves in false cere- 
monies and ideas, traditions and manners, with all faithfulness, 
and with terrible earnestness (e. g. Matt. xi, 21 and fol. ver., 
chap. i, 23); for the most part in vain, especially among the 
rulers, but saving what was to be saved. He has no recourse 
to measures of authority or violence against his enemies, and 
desists not from his work, but patiently suffers the people 
whom he loved to reject him and deliver him to the Gentiles. 
But it is just by such humiliation that his judgment is “ taken 
away”. He permits, in his person, sin to execute its judg- 
ment on itself, and conducts his work to victory through the 
most manifest and deepest endurance of wrong. 

In Luxe, the physician and helper of the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, we find in an especial manner traits of the tender and 
pure humanity of Jesus far above all Jewish narrowness. He 
mentions the gracious discourse in Nazareth (iv, 22); the re- 
past in the house of Simon (vii, 36-50); and in the house 
of Mary and Martha (x, 38-42). He records the raising of the 
youth at Nain (vii, 11); the healing of Malchus (xxii, 51); 
and of the ten lepers (xvii, 11-17). He narrates those words 
of Jesus after his rejection by the Samaritan village (ix, 52- 
56), in which he contrasts the spirit of the New Testament 
with the spirit of Elias, and impresses on his disciples that he 
did not come to destroy, but to save. Luke mentions the tears 
of Jesus over Jerusalem (xix, 42, xiii, 34), and his words to 
the daughters of Jerusalem on the way to his death: “ Weep 
not for me, but weep for yourselves and yourchildren” (xxiii, 
28). He mentions the look of Jesus which he cast on Peter 
(xxii, 61). He communicates the parables of the prodigal son 
(ch. xv), of the rich man and Lazarus (ch. xvi), and of the 
good Samaritan (x, 30-37), just as he also specially notices, 
too, the love of Jesus for publicans and sinners (xv, 1, and fol. 
ver.; xviii, 9-14; xix, 2-10), (Zaccheus). Luke mentions 
with particular frequency the prayers of Jesus, and that lie 
speut nights in prayer (iii, 21, iv, 42, v, 16, vi, 12, ix, 18-28, 
xi, 1); that he prayed for his disciples without their knowing 
it (xxii, 32); that he prayed on the cross for his enemies 
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(xxiii, 34-46). Luke has the sweet exhortation to prayer, 
(xviii, 1, and following verses). He mentions the word of 
promise to the malefactor (xxiii, 43), and his walking and 
talking with the mourning disciples on the way to Emmaus 
(xxiv, 13-45). 

In Jonny there is vouchsafed to us a deeper insight into the 
inner life of Jesus. Jesus knows his oneness with the Father 
as his constant possession. Thus his consciousness is eternal, 
elevated above time. Resting in a calm, clear, in-dwelling in 
God, he looks out from the world’s true centre inte its compli- 
cations, and conflicts, and darkness, with an unshaken spiritual 
clearness. But not only does he Jook into the unhappiness and 
unquiet of the world, he allows himself to be put in contact 
with it on every side; he enters into the unhappiness of the 
world with the feeling heart of a most sympathetic love, ever 
promptly following the Father’s voice, which he hears within, 
ever doing what he sees the Father about to do. He does not 
stand above the world, in the cold abstraction of a merely 
negative liberty, whether it be in resignation or in indifference 
and estrangement, nor with that sadness which is powerless to 
lend a helping hand, nor with that irony which attempts 
nothing, which leaves what is perverse to its own self-destruc- 
tive contradictions; but his inner dignity of nature is united 
with the tendency to enter fully into men’s real position, to 
penetrate into ‘the deepest sense of every moment”, to bring 
out its everlasting side, and not only in a contemplative way to 
place every thing in the divine light, the light of eternity, but 
to live through every moment in the fulness of spiritual power, 
and in view of its connection with all the phases of life. And 
yet, in thus entering into the world and time, he remains him- 
self,—entire master of himself. Hence the infinitely rich ap- 
plicability of what he says and does. In the details, when 
rightly apprehended, there always appears again the ensemble 
of his power and nature, and thus every detail wins a more 
general and typical significancy, appropriate to all times, to the 
individual and to the church. 

In attempting to place before our view, at least in some of 
its features, what is peculiarly great and unique in Christ’s 
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character, according to the gospel narratives, we will not dwell 
upon the breadth of his views or the depth of his mind, nor the 
proofs which he gave of fidelity to his friends,* of his truthful- 
ness, even when confession surrendered him to persecution,+ of 
his mildness,t and justice ;$ nor shall we speak of his other sin- 
gle virtues which come to light in every page of the sacred 
memorabilia. We shall only dwell on three characteristic fea- 
tures, all intimately connected, and indicating a soul of peculiar 
constitution. The first is the perrecr nARMony of his whole 
being. The second, his rrrEpom, whereby he knew himself to 
be in this universe a Son in the Father’s house. The third is 
his sprrir OF SACRIFICE, or his love. 

The harmony in Christ’s nature is not evinced in such a way 
that every thing energetic and strong in feeling and mood, in 
words or deeds, was toned down to mediocrity, feebly and mo- 
notonously avoiding the impression of disharmony only by the 
fact that there is no decisive character or well-defined individ- 
uality. On the contrary, the harmony which we here perceive 
is the most life-like and active, appearing not as a laborious 
product, wrung from a conflicting mass of thoughts, feelings, 
and desires, but as the natural expression of an inner harmony, 
ever conscious of itself, and maintained by a vigorous will; 
that is, it is the expression of a harmoniously balanced, holy, 
spiritual personality, 

Let us pursue this point in some of its aspects. The life of 
Jesus, considered as a whole, makes on every one the impres- 
sion of calm greatness (see Matthew, as cited above), which 
bears a truly marvellous stamp when we reflect that this calm 
greatness has entered more deeply into general history, and 
there wrought greater and more lasting effects than that of any 
one of the heroes of humanity. His heroism is not a mere 
natural courage, which has as its auxiliary material power, or 
the world of resources outside itself, by which its ends are to 
be realized. He is solitary, without connection and without 
outward rank and position, nay, born in mean condition, a 

* FE. g. John xviii, 8; xix, 25, 26; Luke xxii, 32, 48, 61. 

+ John vi, 15, and 27-66 ; Matt. viii, 20 ; xxvi, 64. 

¢ John viii, 1-11; Matt. xi, 19-28. § Luke xii, 13 ; John xviii, 36. 
17 
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member of a nation despised and hated by the Gentiles, of a 
decayed family, yet laying claims to be the King of a king- 
dom, the Saviour of the world, the Ruler of hearts and minds. 
With the consciousness of this aim he was constantly pos- 
sessed. But even the outward power which he had or might 
have he does not use for outward ends.* As his designs were 
of an ethical kind, he knew well that no bare power could 
achieve any decisive result, and he will not have it, nor rely 
on it. His heroism was consecrated to a work which was first 
of all purely spiritual, and which could not be accomplished 
by man’s codperation. He takes it entirely on himself, with 
the clear foreknowledge of the contradiction and hatred of the 
whole world,+ and conscious only that he is not alone, for the 
Father is with him.t Great projects are made and executed 
by great men. God has given to mankind many heroic spir- 
its who were benefactors, as princes, lawgivers, patriots, and 
sages. But there is none who even conceived the thought of 
the great work which Jesus proposed to himself and executed. 
The salvation, the redemption of a world, which he proposed 
as his life’s task, as it is the most necessary and daring, so is it 
the most undemonstrative and noiseless work, the Zpyov absolute- 
ly, the work of works. It is the fundamental work, the necessity 
of which the heroes of mankind have not often recognized, not 
to mention that they would never dare think of realizing it. 
It is a work, accomplished in the deepest silence, covered by 
the hatred and murderous hostility of the world; and only af- 
ter it was finished by Jesus, and by him alone, did it enter 
into men’s consciousness as an unveiled mystery of a new and 
heavenly world of love, which now became the loud and tri- 
umphant message of the gospel. Only after it was finished 
did the world learn how it had to help on this work by its 
hatred and oppression of innocence, and how the triumphant 
power of sacrificing love had, in its calm heroism, converted 
evil into an instrument for the accomplishment of its work. 
For herein is the power of Christ’s calm greatness that it com- 
bined majesty of character with humility, in an absolute inter- 
nal confidence and self-repose. Even in the most dazzling 


* John vi, 15, + Luke, iv, 23 ; John ii, 19. ¢ John xvi, 32. 
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times of his ministry he is fully aware of the necessity of pass- 
ing through suffering, and even in his sufferings he holds fast 
the assurance of victory ; and as to the future, he is as certain 
of glory and of the perfecting of himself and his kingdom 
through the depths of his sufferings, as of being despised and 
rejected. That is not heroism, which in this world still hopes 
for victory, or makes sacrifices for the sake of personal glory, 
or dreads death as an enemy of its work. Forgetting himself 
and undaunted, he offers his life to his work and calling. It 
is a heroism of faith.* Other heroes manifest their power in 
action, or, though more rarely, in suffering. We must call 
him, in virtue of his invincible power of will, truly manly in 
the -full sense of the word, but we must not on that account 
place his characteristic peculiarity in manliness, so far as this 
is opposed to the feminine, for he evinces also the entire soft- 
ness, tenderness, and purity (we may add, too, the power of 
suffering and patience) of woman’s nature. This force of will 
and purity is also accompaniéd by high mental endowments ; 
but it would be absurd to designate him on that account as 
predominantly subtle or profound, ingenious or imaginative, 
for he exhibits all these gifts, but none of them alone. We 
observe in him, besides, various moods of mind, cheerfulness 
without care, pensiveness and a melancholy mood, exquisite 
sensibility, and perfect equanimity, painful sorrow again, and 
then joyous elevation. But we should consider it unsuitable 
to ascribe to him, on this account, a temperament in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, for all that is handed down to us con- 
cerning him makes the impression of a thoroughly healthy, 
harmonious blending of spiritual qualities and a natural suc- 
cession of mental moods.t 

This succession is of such a sort that it, on the one side, pre- 
supposes the purity of his nature, the healthy blending of his 
capacities, and, on the other side, maintains and verifies his 
strength of character and force in will, by bringing the most 


* Heb. xii, 2. 
+ Comp. Ullmann, p. 68, Martensen’s Dogmatik, § 141, and his sermons 
Comp. Schaff’s Moral Character of Jesus, Chambersburg, 1861 
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opposite sides or tones into living, harmonious expression. 
This we must dwell on somewhat further. 

Luke and John in particular show us, that there was in him 
the most tender sensibility, a susceptibility for the emotions of 
joy and grief, vivacity and strength of affection, and ever 
with full self-possession. We can perceive how the affections 
of joy and sorrow were sanctified if him, and were ever kept 
in such a pure equilibrium that, far from clouding his mental 
clearness or weakening his self-control, they only revealed 
in full measure the power of his inner harmony. This lofty 
harmony, or rather this strongly-marked power of harmony, 
evinces itself most strikingly in this, that he always inter- 
weaves with his affections of joy and transport a consciousness 
of the solemnity of his work, and conversely with the affec- 
tions of sadness and pain, the joy and the sure consciousness of 
his union with God, and of the glorification to be realized by 
his sufferings. There is no monotonous, stiff immobility of 
inner life, no dead insensibility, no stoic apathy; but, far from 
pride and severity, he is humanly moved by every thing 
human. And there is also never a one-sided prominence of 
one side of his moral nature, isolated from the ensemble ; but 
before a vital movement terminates, or is rung out, it is always 
made apparent that, to the more momentary and single mood 
of mind, there is not wanting the full complement of all the 
rest, but that they are inwardly present, codperating and pre- 
serving each movement in its equilibrium, and he thus pre- 
serves the unity and totality of the character which unites 
these contrasts in itself. Let us consider this in some exam- 
ples. 

In the frame of joyful elevation we always find interwoven 
the consciousness of the solemnity of his career, from which 
he must not deviate even in thought. When the Nazarenes 

‘are full of joy at the gracious words which proceed out of his 
mouth (Luke iv, 22), he adds immediately, as it were to arm 
them and himself, “ Ye will surely say unto me this proverb— 
Physician heal thyself”. (Luke xxiii, 35, John ii, 19)* In his 


* If Keim (‘‘ The Human Development of Jesus Christ,” 1861,) had considered 
this passage, which carries us back to the beginning of his Galilean ministry, he 
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joy at the faith of the Samaritan woman he at once thinks of 
his end (John iv, 35-38). When the multitude will make him 
king (John vi, 15), he points immediately, in a lengthened dis- 
course, to his death. The joy at the first fruits of confession, 
on the part of Peter, passes at once into the thought of Judas’ 
menacing treachery, and into the warning on account of it (vi, 
70-71); nay, he takes occasion from it to announce his own re- 
jection by Israel as the Christ now recognized by the apostles, 
and summons them to prepare themselves to deny themselves, 
and to take up their cross and follow him. They recognized 
his dignity in the spirit, and this is to him only a token that 
his disciples are now ripe to be spoken with freely on the sub- 
ject of his rejection, and to be prepared for it (Luke ix, 20-23, 
Matt. xvi, 20 and fol. ver.). The first thing which he sought 
to impress upon his disciples after his transfiguration on the 
mount was, that he must suffer many things and be rejected 
(Matt. xvii, 12, Luke ix, 31-44). The honor of anointing 
him reminds him of his burial (John xii, 7, 8). The arrival of 
the Greeks who desired to see him was a token to him of the 
diffusion of the gospel beyond Judea. He celebrates and he 
signalizes this prospect by the allusion to the corn of wheat 
which must fall into the earth and die that it may bring forth 
much fruit (John xii, 20-24). With the full consciousness of 
his origin and destiny as portrayed in John xiii, 1-3, and 
which on that evening so filled him that his appearance in 
word and look was indelibly impressed on his disciple, he pro- 
ceeded to the ministering office of washing the feet of the disci- 
ples, which was to be to them a pattern and symbolical pledge 
that his near-approaching shame and humiliation were a vol- 
untary self-abasement, a service of love for them (John xiii, 
4-19). 

could not have placed the expectation of his suffering so far down in Jesus’ life, 
with which there is much else, too, that will not harmonize, even if one permits 
himself to arrange and order the sources according to 4 priori grounds, the historic 
evidence of which is disputed. That Jesus expected and desired a kingdom of suf- 
fering before the kingdom of glory is plainly shown by the sermon on the mount 
(Matt. v, 10-12, vii, 22, viii, 11, ix, 18, x, 25-38); that belongs to the elements of 
his Messianic calling and his knowledge of mankind—above all, to his knowledge 


of the nature of sin and divine holiness, by which there was imposed upon him the 
calling to become, through suffering, the atoning “ high priest before God”. 
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The reverse of this does not less regularly occur. The woe 
pronounced on Chorazin, Bethsaida, Capernaum (which is not 
a curse, but as in Luke vi, 25 and fol. ver., and Matt. xxiii, 13 
—16, 23-39, an expression of righteous sorrow, pain, and sad- 
ness, and warning), passes into a joyous thanksgiving (Matt. xi, 
25-27) for the babes whom the Father had given him, nay, 
even of contentment that such things must remain hid from 
the wise and prudent of this world, from the intellectually cul- 
tivated, for the pearl of the gospel is too good for all those who 
will not give their all, give their heart for it. The abasement 
of Jesus, the consciousness of worldly contempt and rejection, 
awakens in him the consciousness of his dignity (John viii, 28, 
compare xii, 32, iii, 14, viii, 40, and xlii, 52 and 58). While at 
Mary’s anointing of him he regarded himself as already dead; 
and permitted his body to be treated as a dead body, he speaks 
in the assured tone of one who has power to assign immor- 
tality by name to whom he will, and he utters the great word 
so consolatory to Mary, yet expressive of his confidence that 
his work would outlast him: “ Verily, 1 say unto yon, that 
wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in the whole world, 
there shall also this, that this woman hath done, be told for a 
memorial of her” (Matt. xxvi, 13). And thus, too, to those 
solemn words, touching his approaching fate, to Peter the 
confessor (Matt. xvi, 22, 27, 28), he immediately subjoins the 
majestic words: ‘‘ The Son of Man shall come in the glory of 
his Father, and then he shall reward every man according to 
his works”. In like manner, after it was clear to him, at the 
coming of the Greeks, that before the gospel came to the 
heathen, he must be rejected by the theocracy and be deliv- 
ered to the Gentiles (John xii, 27), he is seized indeed with a 
deep anguish and agitation of mind at the ingratitude of his 
people, but he closes thus (ver. 28-31, fol. ver.): “ Now is the 
judgment of this world ; and I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men (Jews and Gentiles) unto me”. Splendid results thus did 
not dislodge in him thoughts of his death ; these again, and his 
sufferings, did not shake in him the assurance of his victory. 
Standing as prisoner before Pilate, he says: ‘‘Thou sayest it; 
Iam a king: to this end was I born, and for this cause came I 
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into the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth” 
(John xviii, 37, and fol. ver.). And when he was judged, and 
stood as the accused before the high priests, he speaks with the 
authority and dignity of a judge to them (Matt. xxvi, 64) ; nay, 
when he hung on the accursed tree itself, ostensibly forsaken 
of God, he adjudges paradise and his own fellowship to the 
malefactor (Luke xxiii, 43). 

The same confidence and harmony, the same symmetry of 
character, may still farther be traced on many other sides; in 
holy anger against sin along with sympathy toward sinners, 
which are both perfectly united in him (John ii, 13, Matt. viii, 
23-27); in courage, action, and energy, along with endurance 
and patience. All his public acting is attended with suffering 
(Matt. viii, 17), and all his suffering is also action, the revela- 
tion of a higher power, or, to speak with John, the revelation 
of his dééa. His greatness does not lie merely in the sphere 
of susceptibility to God and the world, nor in the sphere of ac- 
tion alone; rather, both are united in him. He is neither a 
predominantly moral, nor a predominantly religious character, 
for he is perfectly imbued with both; and thus, to employ 
Ullman’s happy expression, he sets forth a perfect holiness ; 
for in his hands and in the breath of his mouth every thing is 
consecrated to be the symbol of the spiritual and divine; nay, 
to be the initial, typical, or prophetic expression of it. The 
harmony of his mind—one with nature, with history, and 
with the laws of life which regulate it—saw everywhere what 
was cognate or prefigurative or preparatory to the kingdom 
which he was to found, however conscious he was, on the other 
side, of the newness of the gospel which he had to bring. 
With nature and its kingdoms, that of the plants and the ani- 
mals, etc., with home and family—with the state and the his- 
tory of mankind—with all he is in harmony. What he wishes 
is, to be in every thing at unity with the divine law of life, 
and the inexorable foe only of that which disfigures, and per- 
verts, and desolates creation. 

This leads us to the second of the points indicated. What is 
the root of this marvellous yet living symmetry, which does not 
shun to go into the most stirring agitations on both sides, and 
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yet remains so sure of returning to a pure and perfect moral 
harmony within? What is the root of this calmness in the 
highest excitement, this mental serenity that enters into the 
complication of finite and sinful affairs, yet contracts no stain, 
but, as it were, moves above it like its mistress? It is perfect 
self-possession and liberty. By means of these he stands forth, 
perfectly unique and incomparable. Here lies the historical 
guarantee for his sinless perfection. 

The men around him were either slaves of lust and sin, or 
self-righteous servants of the law. The most advanced had a 
knowledge of the universal bondage to sin, a sense of their 
separation from God, a longing after liberty, but scarcely a 
presentiment of their true state. Thus their life was one of 
fear and hiding from the nearness of the Holy God, for they 
lacked the reconciliation, peace with God.* What an impres- 
sion then must have been made upon the disciples by Jesus, 
whose spirit was full of peace and serene cheerfulness, never 
exhibiting a trace of having achieved this inward peace by a 
laborious effort or a conflict with sin! Here isa man in whom 
there is no trace of remorse, regret, or repentance, a man with- 
out care about his soul’s salvation, for he stands already in eter- 
nal life, he lives as in heaven. There is no prayer for forgive- 
ness of sin for himself, no shrinking from going into the socie- 
ty of publicans and sinners. It is clear, in the most decided 
moments of his life, that he is conscious of nosin. That his 
self-consciousness was really of such a sort that his conscience 
never accused him of any fault or error, is the firmest and 
most indisputable historical fact, explain it as we may. That 
he imposed upon himself as his life-task, the salvation and re- 
conciliation of the world ; that he was conscious, too, of being 
occupied with the solution of this problem, in suffering even 
to the cross; and that he died in the full consciousness of hav- 
ing solved the problem, as well as of unbroken communion 
with God, is just as undeniable as that it would have been an 
insane and absurd thought to wish to redeem and reconcile 
others, if he had himself been conscious of needing redemp- 


* Comp. ez. gr. Luke v, 8, the words of Peter: ‘‘ Depart from me, for I am a 
sinful man, O Lord.” 
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tion himself. Now, however (to speak with Zhe German The- 
ology), it is only God and the devil that have no (accusing) 
conscience. Men in whom the Satanic wickedness does not 
yet reign, have the consciousness of sin. Jesus evinces, in his 
entire life and character, the -deepest aversion to evil, and es- 
pecially of hypocrisy, in which pride and falsehood are mated, 
just as he passed judgment, more severely on the Pharisaic 
spirit than on publicans and sinners. How then can the phe- 
nomenon be explained that He, to whom even skeptics do not 
deny the rarest measure of purity and clearness of mind, 
stands before us without being conscious of a single sin, or of 
the necessity of conversion and amendment which he requires 
of all others; if not in this way, that he was conscious of no 
sin because he was not asinner. He was, though completely 
man, like God in sinless perfection ; and though not, like God, 
incapable of being tempted, nor perfect (in degree) from his 
birth, and therefore not holy in that sense, yet holy in the pre- 
servation of an innate purity and holiness, and by a fully nor- 
mal development, in which the idea of pure humanity is finally 
realized in order that the ultimate end of the world might not 
be unfulfilled. Yes, the impression which he gives us is that 
of a being free, the true Son of Mankind. He needs no regen- 
eration, but is by nature the new-born Man; he needs no 
remedy, and is conscious to himself of having power to be the 
Physician of sick humanity. But let us enter somewhat into 
detail. 

How does he feel and conduct himself toward nature as a 
Son in the Father’s house, lingering in it with a free and open 
sense for nature ; beholding there the laws of the great house 
of this world, unveiled in their coycord and harmony with his 
work ; or when he stands intrepid amid the storm of the sea, 
amid his trembling disciples, well knowing that God has his 
hand upon him even while he slumbers. As his free Son he 
stands before us in his self-possession, freely ruling his own na- 
ture and its powers, using every thing just as a performer 
strikes the strings of his instrument, with a mastery over him- 
self, and an adaptation to the higher end and mission of his 
life. He stands before us free, and independent of the world’s 
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means and possessions. He seeks no outward possession in it, 
even when it might serve his objects, but without being care- 
ful for the morrow, rests contented with what is before him, 
knowing that he who feeds the fowls of heaven does not forget 
the children of men. ‘The Son of Man hath not where to lay 
his head.” He is homeless and poor, for his mission is not to 
be the founder of a family, or to use earthly goods, though he 
highly commends a faithful steward, and never designates the 
casting away of property as a merit or as any thing good in it- 
self. He can be rich and can be poor (John xix, 23, xii, 3; 
Matt. xxvi, 3-14). There is nothing there of ascetic, spiritual- 
istic virtue (Matt. xi, 9). But yet is to be an example of what 
is the main condition of all fidelity in earthly things, and also 
in a stewardship, viz. the weaning of the heart from all vain 
possessions, which rather makes us bondsmen in mind and 
body, which enslaves us instead of enriching us, which is not 
worthy of being called ours because it affords an illusory sat- 
isfaction, and cannot truly be assimilated to our true nature, or 
be imperishable and forever our own. He seeks to sever us 
from what is foreign that we may be capable of inheriting that 
which alone can be ours, and which corresponds to the idea of 
real wealth. He renounces outward property to realize the 
idea of property such as is befitting the Son (Luke xvi, 12.) 
He who has been made free, severed from the illusion of earthly 
possession or the desire of it, carries within him the eternal 
treasure, he only will be able to become a true administrator 
of the riches that fall to his lot without necessarily being se- 
duced by deceitful riches. Jesus walks about, as it were, in 
paradisaic freedom from care, at once poor and rich, not care- 
fal for the morrow, not longing after outward glory, and also 
not rejecting any thing which is the expression and sign-lan- 
guage of love, when a superfluity exceeding the measure of 
necessity is offered to him (John xix, 23, xii, 1, and following 
verses). While he has nothing, he can yet call all his own, 
for the Father gives him what he needs, and disposes and regu- 
lates all so as to lead to the central point of his purposes, which 
govern all. Now this centre is the work of the redemption 
and perfection of humanity in Christ. Hence Jesus stands be- 
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fore us as the Free One in the presence of human powers, a 
faithful Son of his people, obedient to the law, honoring its 
authorities and right, typically to prepare the way for his king- 
dom; honoring, too, the heathen magistrates, and their de- 
mands for service; yet in heart far beyond the typical econo- 
my, knowing himself to be personally free from the obligation 
of the temple service, and from care on its account. For he 
had nothing to receive from it, and eould not, without untruth, 
recognize in the temple and its economy the ideal to which he 
had to give tithes. (Comp. Heb. vii, 4,and following verses ; 
Matt. xii, 6; drc Tov lepod petfww éoriv ‘Gde, 4-5).* And yet 
he presently adds, after he had spoken of the temple tax, 
“* Nevertheless, lest we should offend them, go thou, and pay 
for me and thee” (Matt. xvii, 27). 

This unique position of perfect liberty becomes more mani- 
fest when we compare him with John the Baptist, and consid- 
er the relation of Jesus to the law and to the Old Testament in 
general. His doctrine about the law corresponds entirely to 
his own self-consciousness in reference to the law; his teach- 
ing is thus but an expression of his own individual self-con- 
scious life, as on the other hand his life is doctrine so far as it 
reveals the principles of his life. 

Jesus felt that he was inwardly at one with the Old Testa- 
ment. That is actually attested by his entire relation to the 
Baptist, in whom he sees the greatest of all the prophets, and 
the summary of the Old Testament, of the law and the prophets. 
He comes to him for baptism, that the New Testament may, 
as it were, receive its sanction from the Old, and be ushered in 
by it (Matt. xi, 10, and fol. verses ; iii, 13, and following verses). 

* To his disciples he here gives a hint which they, without doubt, understood at 
a later time. When that is brought to light which is still only inward and hid be- 
neath the veil of the legal economy, they will also be discharged and set free from 
the temple and its service. For by the plural and by the communicative tone of 
the entire address (o/ viol iva ui cxavdadiowuev abrodg dvti éuod Kai cod), Jesus 
represents this free position towards the sanctuary as one that would belong also 
to his disciples. This passage, with others, having reference to the temple (Matt. 
xii, 6; John ii, 19), proves, therefore, that we are not to conclude, from his silence 
regarding the abandonment of the temple service and the synagogue, or from Matt. 


v, 24, xxiii, 19, that the spirit of Jesus was not elevated above the Jewish economy. 
But more concerning this presently. 
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Jesus takes up John’s preaching of repentance, and of the near- 
ness of the kingdom of heaven (iv, 17; compare iii, 2). He 
finds already in the law the -évroAa weysdn, in which all the 
commandments are comprehended (Matt. xxii, 36-40; and he 
who has the knowledge of this évroA7) is not far from the king- 
dom of God (Mark xii, 34). The substance of the law remains 
inviolable in the new covenant (Matt. v, 17; Luke xvi, 17). Itis 
easier for heaven and earth to pass away, than for one tittle of 
the law to pass away. Whosoever shall break one of the least of 
these commandments, shall be called the least in the kingdom of 
heaven (Matt. v, 18; compare Matt. xxiii, 2,3). Hence it is 
manifest that all precipitate breaking with the Old Testament, 
all reform from without, and not from within, is repudiated ; 
with which we must connect the fact that he nowhere gives 
his disciples a commandment to forsake the sacrifices and 
temple-service, or even to separate from the synagogue, or to 
drop the sabbath-law. Hence several representatives of the 
recent Tiibingen school have believed that their hypothesis of 
the Ebionitism or Judaism of primitive Christianity could be 
historically established by the gospels. 

But to the passages which prove that Jesus was conscious of 
being at one with the Old Testament, there are opposed a mul- 
titude of others, which so strongly declare the newness of the 
gospel, that Marcion, on the contrary, thought he could main- 
tain that, according to primitive Christianity, the gospel en- 
tirely broke with the law. 

These two opposite extremes are indeed at one in this, that 
they explain a whole series of sayings and narratives as the 
interpolations of a later time, and hold as non-authentic what 
the other side regards as genuine, and vice versa, without re- 
flecting that this makes them guilty of historical caprice. 
Rather, as it belongs to the privileges of intellectual greatness 
to unite the remote, the peculiar spiritual elevation of Jesus is 
the only satisfactory explanation of the seemingly opposite 
statements as to the Old Testament. 

The newness of the gospel in relation to the Old Testament 
is as strongly expressed by Jesus as we find it any where in 
Paul. Unity with the Old Testament is not identity. The 
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Baptist is not Christ; he baptizes with water, but not with 
the Holy Ghost (Matt. iii,°11; Acts i, 5). He came év 669 
dixaroobvns (Matt. xxi-xxii, 3, 1}, neither eating nor drinking ; 
he fasted much, and so too did his disciples ; he lived according 
to a rigid asceticism (Matt. xi, 18). Jesus came eating and 
drinking ; he did not shun the society of sinners ; he demanded 
no outward asceticism, but left fasting to be only the natural 
expression of the state of mind, but not a prescript. The law 
and the prophets reach down to the Baptist ; with him as the 
last and greatest of a series or grade, one period of universal 
history closes; with Jesus a new one begins (Matt. xi, 11; 
Luke xvi, 15), that of the gospel (vs. 16). The least in the 
kingdom of heaven is greater than the greatest of the pre- 
Christian age (Matt. xi, 14). As to the law itself, Jesus as- 
cribes to himself divine authority to determine what is the 
will of God. Such is the scope of this—the six times repeated 
éy@ Aéyw tyiv (Matt. v), with which he plainly enough places 
himself formally far above Moses, who does not thus speak in 
his own name. On the other hand, Jesus regards what he 
gives, not as something foreign or contradictory to the Old 
Testament, but as the develapment of its pith and marrow, or 
as the fulfilment of its promises and shadows. With a view 
to delineate the true righteousness of the kingdom of heaven, 
he goes back to the essence of it in such sort that he forbids — 
many things hitherto tolerated by the law, if not commanded, 
as an oath, divorce, the right of retaliation,* and he forbids 
them, in virtue of what is already demanded in the Old Testa- 
ment, the principles of truth and love. Of special importance 
is his position towards the laws of purification, of sacrifice, and 
of the Sabbath. The Old Testament still considers man indefi- 
nitely as a unity, without expressly distinguishing between 
outward and inward purity. It is true it says, “ Ye shall be 
holy, for lam holy”. But the laws of purification refer only 
to the holiness of the body. Jesus (Matt. xv, 11-15; Mark 
vii, 15-23) lays down the principle, that it is the impurity of 
* Personal retaliation, with the implied revenge (Matt. v, 39, and following 


verses). He does not thereby dispute the right and duty of the state in this matter 
(Matt. xxii, 15-22; John xviii, 13-88; vi, 15; Matt. xxvi, 52). 
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the heart which defiles the man in soul and body; and that 
outward (ceremonial) impurity, unconnected with that of the 
heart, defiles no man. The bedy and its impurity, it is true, 
were by no means treated as something indifferent. Jesus 
himself calls his body a temple: it should be sanctified by us, 
but from within outwardly. Hence, of course, the Levitical 
ordinances of the Old Testament, as means of keeping man 
holy, fall to the ground as a secondary, powerless attempt to 
exhibit the idea of the undivided holiness of the entire man. 
But this idea itself remains; nay, is now only to be realized. 
It is similar in regard to the sacrifices to be offered to God. 
Jesus did not forbid these outward gifts; but in themselves 
they have no value. Love, mercy, and obedience are better 
than sacrifice ; i. e the sacrifice of our own will and heart, the 
sacrifice which is the man himself, is the true sacrifice (Matt. 
xii, 7; xv, 1, and following verses). Finally, his freedom and 
his position, elevated above the legal stand-point, evinces itself 
particularly in relation to the Sabbath-law, in his doctrine and 
in his practical conduct. “The Son of Man is Lord also of the 
Sabbath.” “The Sabbath is made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath ” (Mark ii, 27; Matt. xii, 1-13; Luke vi, 1). God 
does not need on his own account that men should offer to him 
a portion of time for himself, to honor him thereby. The Sab- 
bath is instituted for man, for his spiritual and physical nature, 
as a gift and a blessing, in which Jesus himself rejoiced, though 
personally Lord of the Sabbath. But it would be selfishness, 
nay, hypocrisy, to use a blessing given us for the promotion of 
goodness, as an occasion to abstain from good works. There 
is nothing more frequent in the gospels than the collisions into 
which Jesus is brought with the Jews on account of the cures 
wrought on Sabbath, which he might have avoided could he 
have prevailed upon himself to omit any thing good in itself, 
on account of an offence which was to be foreseen. Whoever 
considers the power exercised by the traditions respecting the 
Sabbath, and that the observance of them was regarded as a 
pillar of piety, will wholly dismiss the thought that Jesus 
aimed at a show of peculiar piety among his countrymen ; for 
then he must have acted quite differently as to fasting, asceti- 
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cism, the Sabbath, and prayer. Rather we discern in him the 
courage which acts out among men what he knows to be good 
and true, in a firm and self-consistent, free and intrepid way, 
unconcerned about good report or bad report in the world. 
Yes, Jesus exhibited both in doctrine and life a connected 
and entirely new mode of understanding the law, and man’s 
relation to God. They who regard the law of God as only an 
external thing, and not within them, never escape, as repeated 
experience shows, the apparent collision of duties, and a mor- 
bid scrupulous conscience, because it is but formally bound by 
the revealed will of God, but has not come to a free know- 
ledge of its own as to what is the real good (John viii, 32), 
and falls into an endless casuistry ; thus one commandment is 
turned against another, till every thing dissolves into moral 
scepticism or probabilism which puts outside itself the know- 
ledge of what is good, and permits a foreign conscience to be 
implanted in it, if it does not fall into entire indifferentism. 
Now the characteristic trait of Jesus is, that he is quite above 
the legal stage on which every one stands and must stand, where 
conscience is awakened without reconciliation to God, peace 
and an immediate living communion with God. Now, it does 
not suffice to say, Jesus is the first man truly reconciled to 
God. For where is there a trace of his needing conversion or 
reconciliation to God? Rather the breath of an unearthly 
peace breathes through his whole life ; nay, there was in him 
the power of communicating this peace to those around him. 
This peace he could have, however, only because he was the 
free man, free from the curse of the sense of guilt and of sin, 
free in reference to the law, inasmuch as by the fulfilment of 
the law he trod and lived and walked above the law on the 
ground of the liberty of the children of God. He had in 
himself a knowledge of what is good, and of the will of God, 
while the servant knoweth not what his Lord doeth. Stand- 
ing in the law, and the law or the will of God having become 
a living reality in his knowledge and will, he had that open, 
direct look of a child or son, which leads back the mind to the 
simple, to that which “is from the beginning”, and takes it 
away from the tendency to divide the one principle of good- 
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ness into a distracting multiplicity, the parts of which are in- 
dependent of each other, and also away from the confusion of 
Jewish casuistry and its moral collisions. Now since he does , 
not stand before us as a servant subject to the law (though 
he was conscious that he fulfilled the prophecy about the 
servant of God, Luke v, 18), but as the Son of the house 
standing én the law, so too is he the man who has open access 
to God, and cultivates free and uninterrupted fellowship with 
God. Therefore he, the free Son, always calls God Father 
and not merely Lord ; nay, “ his Father”, as if unconsciously 
describing his unique relation to God. And because he lives 
entirely in the law, the law as it were revives in him, he him- 
self becomes the exhibitor of it, the living law, according to 
which all shall be judged (John vy, 27, Matt. xxv, 31-41). 
Hence, too, judgment upon all belongs to the Son’s rights, of 
which he is conscious. On the other hand, he will share his 
Son’s rights with those who through the Son have God as their 
Father, and are made sons of God through the first-born 
brother. Here again his peculiar dignity and freedom evince 
themselves. To the Father indeed he desires to lead back all 
fallen brethren, to himself he will draw all (John ii, 32). 
But he alone is the bridegroom (Matt. ix, 15), mankind is the 
bride; he is at the right hand of the Father (Matt. xxii, 44), 
and as the Son glorifies the Father by the work of man’s re- 
demption, so the Father glorifies the Son, for he is not a mere 
means of redemption, but also has his own proper object, and 
it is the Father who prepares the marriage for the Son (Matt. 
xxii, 2; xxv, 1). And so it ever continues to be his joy to 
make his disciples partakers of his peace and joy. 

In the nature of the case those who neither anticipate nor 
seek this peace, cannot rightly know what is meant by the fact 
that Jesus, by the fulfilling of the law and prophets, brought 
peace and a new stage of life, nay, a new era to mankind. 
They can speak perhaps of the peace of a landscape, of music, 
of sentimental or esthetic feeling, which they confound with 
the peace which passes all understanding, and which is not 
of an esthetic but of an ethical and religious nature. They 
must, if they think logically, regard the stage of legal life as 
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the highest stage of humanity, and as one that is not to be 
surmounted, and assign to Jesus his place within this platform ; 
and just because they have no need of a higher, they cannot 
see why Christ is to be thought sinless, why a high degree of 
moral excellence may not suffice. But we have shown that 
we cannot stop short at this. Either they must permit this 
phenomenon to awaken their moral sense, and to awaken the 
necessity of atonement, in order to find, by means of faith in 
him, a peace which is neither transitory nor delusive, and new 
substance for all their life; or Jesus must become to them less 
than he was. They must regard him, in contradiction with 
their own conscience, and with the impression which he can- 
not fail to make even on them, as a profaner of holy things, 
and a fool blinded as to his sin by unprecedented spiritual 
pride. But the church of the Lord, because some justify the 
Jews in condemning Jesus, will not cease to receive from his 
person the impression of unparalleled innocence and purity— 
a phenomenon not of this world ; full of a different, new, and 
holy spirit; so unique and lofty, and towering above all 
others, that it would involve new self-delusion not to recog- 
nize it. He who has any moral sense knows by experience 
that the archetype of moral good is presented to us in Jesus. 
This archetype, where it is known, commends itself by its ex- 
cellence, and attests its own proper truth in every human 
breast. But it is not true that this archetype is in the heart 
of every man ; it lives only in Christendom, in which the his- 
torical portrait of Jesus lives and repreduces itself, but no- 
where beyond it. 

This obviates, too, the opinion that this personage is a crea- 
tion of the apostles’ mind. It is certain and beyond doubt 
that their wonted Jewish mode of thought and feeling was 
wholly different from that of Jesus, into whose views they 
could enter only with difficulty and by degrees. How they 
reached their subsequent moral and religious elevation fash- 
ioned after him is absolutely inexplicable, if we take away 
the only natural ground of explanation, which lies in his sa- 
cred and marvellously attractive person. We only surround 
ourselves with a world of enigmas if we despise the only solu- 

18 
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tion of the enigma. We must still further maintain that the cqn- 
ception of such a new and free humanity within the old could 
not have arisen of itself, without a divine communication of the 
Spirit, as indeed the essential idea here is just the union of 
man with God, the real and perpetual fellowship with God. 
None can speak, as is done in the gospels, of God as the 
Father but he who has experience of it, whether immediately 
as the Son, or mediately as those who, through faith in him 
and not otherwise, are reconciled to God, and made partakers 
of his peace. Hence, in every instance of transmuting the 
person of Christ into a myth there is a great petitio principit, 
if not a denial of the new element that is found in the gospel, 
and which to the church of the Lord is certain and inalienable. 
There lies in it this opinion, that there cannot be any thing 
higher than what the gospel terms the platform of the law, 
and that this cannot be surmounted ; in short, that the abso- 
lute religion is Judaism, after divesting it, perhaps, of the na- 
tional and the particular, but also of the promises. That, 
however, cannot be the absolute religion which leaves room 
for conceiving the possibility of a higher and more perfect 
one ; which leaves unfulfilled, or suffers to be extinguished, 
not only among the Jews but also among the Gentiles, the 
holiest aspirations of the human heart, as well as their most 
glorious anticipations and promises. 

If we have hitherto considered the Son of Man as a unique 
phenomenon, since he alone stands before us as the Free One, 
as contrasted with sin and law, and in his relation to God and 
the world, to nature and the human race, as well as in relation 
to himself ; we must now look still further at the grownd and 
source of this liberty. Thus only will the contrast between him 
and all his contemporaries—not excepting the disciples—fully 
appear, and the impossibility of inventing his character will 
be manifest. It is holy love; it is, to express it in the lan- 
guage of a well-known English theologian, the great law of 
sacrifice, consciously and energetically carried out to the end— 
which distinguishes his entire life in the most peculiar, strange- 
looking, yet world-subduing way. 

Christ’s character is purely incomprehensible on the prin- 
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ciples of ordinary human nature, or from the modes of thought, 
motives, and impulses of his nation and age. It has its origin 
in a higher region ; in true humanity united to God. All other 
men we see moulded, in a certain measure, by the spirit of 
their age and nation. Even in him we do not deny all influ- 
ence of companions and of history ; but the inner nature of 
Christ, and his moral life, do not bear the impress of the 
period in which he lived, or of any particular age in general ; 
it has an everlasting tone. He is in this sense, too, the free 
one. He belongs to no particular age, and yet to all ages at 
once; for he is the expression of the everlasting life. His 
appearance is the direct opposite of that which even the pious 
Israelites had hoped and pictured to themselves: to destroy 
the myth of the Messianic advent which they had sketched for 
themselves was his hard task ; and just because he would not, 
and could not, realize this eschatological myth, he earned 
hatred and rejection on the part of his carnally-minded con- 
temporaries. On his disciples, after he had drawn them to 
him, we see him unweariedly laboring, with calm wisdom and 
patience indeed, as they were able to bear it, but also with 
an equal and constant clearness, fearlessness, and confidence ; 
first to destroy their dearest Messianic hopes, that he might 
thus make room for what was brought right before them, 
namely, that which himself he had directly to demand and 
to give. The same reason which forbade him to oppose di- 
rectly at the outset their wishes and expectations—expecta- 
tions of the still unbroken natural heart, trained though it had 
been in the discipline and order of the theocracy—had also 
not permitted the Spirit of God in the prophets to communi- 
cate more than they could bear. But Jesus had from the be- 
ginning unveiled, in his life, and progressively too in his doc- 
trine, love, as the great law of sacrifice—to him his life’s law 
of liberty, and to his disciples the fundamental condition of 
their regeneration from the death of natural life into that 
which is spiritual, and of their share in his liberty and bless- 
edness. 

We can only indicate, by a few traits, what we mean by 
this ; for the theme is too rich and too deep to be exhausted. 
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Jesus did not first wish to bring in or gain a worldly reform 
and a worldly kingdom.* Moreover, he did not in the begin- 
ning count on a general, religious, and moral revolution in the 
people of Israel.t He knew his people and the human heart 
too well, and had too early-experience of obstinate resist- 
ance,t to yield to the illusion that the mere power of his doe- 
trine, or the impression of his deeds, would at once effect that 
reform, even the new birth, of men’s hearts, at which he aimed. 
From the beginning, his work was planned with more depth, 
grandeur, and daring; that is, in such a way that he should 
not give up his people and mankind, though they should re- 
ject him, as he foresaw they would (Mark xii, 32); that he 
should never cease to love them ; and that his very sufferings 
at their hands, and for their sakes, should only be turned into 
the clearest proof of his disinterested love, which sought not 
himself, but their good. The purity of his self-forgetting, self- 
sacrificing love was to kindle up the last spark of human feel- 
ing which still glimmers in the hardest sinner’s heart, and by 
awakening contrition and shame, to make room for his spirit 
of love. 

Human defiance may defy all external might and power, or 
bend before it only outwardly and reluctantly. To the doc- 
trine of divine wisdom, man may oppose his own wisdom, may 
arm himself against its assaults; the example of a blameless 
life before one’s eyes may leave entire the self-righteousness of 
the human heart, nay, provoke it to maintain a good opinion 
of its own excellence by suspicious and uncharitable falsehood ; 
condemning words, however just they may be, might darken 
still more a heart alienated from God. Jesus did not think 
that his deeds of power, or the wisdom of his doctrine, or his 
blameless life would bring the decision and crisis for hard 
hearts. He knew, on the contrary, that, though all this might 
not pierce the heart, he was in possession of another power, 
which could operate only after his death, that is, the power of 


* Matt. iv, 9,11; Luke iv, 19, etc.; Matt. xi, 4-7; v, 3,4, 11, and following 
verses ; x, 16; John ii, 19; iii, 3. 

+ Compare the sermon on the Mount; Luke iv, 24; John iv, 44. 

¢ John ii, 19-24; iv, 1, comp. 3; Luke iv, 29. 
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his death itself, as a sacrifice of love to a world rejecting him. 
That he fully gave himself up as a voluntary, defenceless, and 
disarmed victim, only not giving up the love which embraced 
his people and mankind, and which, when dying, prayed for 
his enemies—this disarmed the enmity, the pride, the false- 
hood, and the resistance of the insolent, complacently-wise, 
and self-righteous heart in a far other way than even reproof 
and condemnation could do. 

How absurdly-he seems to act, and contrary to all the usual 
rules of life! He is full of the kingly spirit; he wishes to be- 
come a king, as he is, the Lord of minds, the King of souls; 
but only by entire self-renunciation, by giving himself up, 
only not giving up love, and not giving up faith in the power 
of suffering, dying, disinterested love. 

He wishes to win the victory over all enemies, visible and 
invisible. He wishes the dominion which, he knows, is fore- 
ordained for him. But he will have this by subjecting him- 
self to the shame, nay, to the death, of a malefactor, and he 
consciously and voluntarily gives his enemies their will, to 
which he falls a victim. From the curse, and what is worthy 
of the curse, he will draw the blessing, and from death life. 
It isa thought so grand and bold,—a faith full of marvellous 
divine originality, in all the calmness of power, a patience and 
moderation without enthusiasm, purely formed in free obedi- 
ence to the Father’s known will, and carried out to the last 
breath of life—that nothing but stupidity can deny the impos- 
sibility of such a character being invented by his disciples. 
The disciples themselves, though belonging to “the ‘poor in 
spirit”, and not indifferent “to righteousness”, had, without 
him, no idea of the law of sacrifice, of the spirit and power of 
suffering love. They clung to the hopes of an outward Mes- 
sianie glory with a tenacity of self-will which caused Jesus 
the hardest toil, and more than once extorted sighs. True, 
they knew that the Messianic kingdom was to be a kingdom 
of righteousness, but they will have that so mated to their 
darling hopes that, averse as they were to sacrifice, they ex- 
pected moral reform, so far as they acknowledged its neces- 
sity, on the easier path of the alluring and terrifying, judicial 
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and dividing power of the Messianic glory. Sacrifice, the 
cross, and self-denial were to them nothing else than images of 
terror, against which they shielded themselves with might and 
main. How should they, how could they, have invented or 
created the character of Jesus ? 

But how did this very thing, so thoroughly repugnant and 
offensive to the apostles, and which seemed a sufficient war- 
rant for rejecting him, how did this divine foolishness of self- 
sacrificing love approve itself as divine wisdom, as an unveil- 
ing of the mystery which contains the unique and conquering 
power—the power of dissolving all the world’s disharmony 
into harmony, nay, the power of uniting the countless, often 
self-conflicting powers of the world into the unity of the king- 
dom of God! All the strife and discord in the world springs 
from nothing but the spirit which flees from sacrifice, the 
happy death of the selfish nature. The solution of the deep- 
est enigma of the human breast includes in it the mystery 
of a spotless sacrifice, which unfolded itself in the whole life 
of Jesus in an increasing measure till he came to Golgotha. 

The entire life of Jesus was a sacrifice of love; he regarded 
true greatness as consisting in self-abasement for men’s good ; 
serving them, but with a high sense of liberty, which can be . 
all things in itself, high and low, poor and rich, nay, which 
is inwardly of the royal sort, but accepts and uses every thing 
just as the spirit of sacrifice or of love demands. Requiting 
hatred with love, far from a feeling of revenge and condemna- 
tion, seeking enemies as lost brothers, and consuming himself 
in such love, he verified that divine self-forgetfulness, from 
which nothing can be taken, because it seeks and retains noth- 
ing for itself, and to which, for this reason, every thing belongs, 
and hearts must yield. Such loving, in truth, is the emanation 
of the eternal divine life. It proves itself an absolutely im- 
mortal inextinguishable flame, by its power converting what 
opposes it into what feeds the flame, so that its fire burns the 
brighter. This view breaks even a rocky heart in two with 
shame, contrition, and penitence ; melts the ice of the natural 
heart, which only sought itself and loved itself in poor delu- 
sive pride; and displays in the love which “ has nothing” the 
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having of all things, the true wealth, the abiding riches, the 
liberty which none can take away. This love is the power 
that can move the world, raise it from its entanglements and 
fetters, heal its distractions, and thus implant it anew in its 
divine centre. Not of this world, it yet enters into the world, 
rejoicing with the joyful, weeping with those who weep, in 
order to serve it, and by serving to conquer it, and by con- 
quering to vivify and glorify it.* 

This love, this spirit of sacrifice, cannot, indeed, be in us, in 
the copy, without our being first reconciled and knowing the 
peace of God. And, as we need expiation above all things, 
burdened as we are with sin and guilt, therefore the pure love 
of Jesus, bearing mankind upon his heart, with the fullest 
sense of the justice of the divine curse, and of the displeasure 
which lay heavy upon us, must needs make our cause his own 
by sympathy. His love must, according to his office, take the 
direction of bearing our weaknesses and diseases on his priestly 
heart (Matt. viii, 17; ix, 36; xiv, 14; xv, 32; xxiii, 37; xx, 
28), and thereby be made a surety for us to the satisfied justice 
of God, so that God can regard the world as reconciled in him, 
the righteous one. But though he stands before us unique in 
his calling, in virtue of his sinless holiness, yet our entire life 
may be, and ought to be, a sacrifice on the ground of atone- 
ment, a priestly service in which we sacrifice to God every 
thing impure to which our heart clings, self-will and all self- 
seeking, and dedicate and devote ourselves to him without re- 
serve in the sacrifice of faith, and thank and praise him in 
the sacrifice of love, which at one time streams forth in child- 
like words of prayer to the Father, and at another occupies 

* From this point, a number of features in the life-picture of Jesus come into 
the light of a great connection. We name them, but refrain from carrying them 
out. So Matt. v, 3-7, 9-12, 12-25, 38-48, 29, 80; vi, 24; viii, 21; ix, 11-13, 
15-17; x, 16-28, 32-39, particularly 38, 39; xi, 25, 26, 28-30; xii, 7, 8; xii, 
16-21; xiii, 4-8, 11-16, 45, 46; xv, 11-20; xvi, 21-25; xvii, 24-27; xviii, 1-5, 
8-11, 15-17, 21-35; xix, 14, 21; xx, 20-28; xxii, 2-10; xxiii, 5, 10-12, 23, 26-28, 
34, 37; xxiv, 9-13; xxv, 29; and the parallels, Luke xxiii, 34; John i, 14; iii, 
8-6, 16, 17-19; iv, 22, 82-88, 48; v, 17-20, 80, 35, 88-47; vi, 27, 45-47; vii, 
17-19; viii, 32, 42-50, 54; ix, 39-41; x, 11-18; xi, 9, and following verses, 35, 
51-52; xii, 22-26, 32, comp. 8-28, 37, and following verses; xiii, 1, 4-17, 31, 32, 
34, 85; xiv, 81; xv, 16; xvii, 19-25; xviii, 30,37; xx, 29; xxi, 15-19. 
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itself, with all its powers, in self-forgetfulness for the good of 
the brethren, simply seeking another’s good, and thus dying 
the progressive death of love, which is ever a self-renewing 
life. 

Jesus, as he is historically attested, stands before us in the 
world as a miracle; not as a miracle deranging the orderly 
connection of the world, but a miracle raising aloft the true 
image of humanity, which is the end of creation, and restor- 
ing the world, that had become a moral chaos, to the xéopog, 
everywhere dispelling its moral discord, where room is given 
him, by the power and example of his sacrifice. As to the 
eternal higher life of the Son of Man, John specially instructs 
us. It is his being one with the Father, whose voice and will 
he constantly heard, whom he always saw working, and whose 
face he beheld. Standing constantly, and without intermis- 
sion, in this oneness, perfectly united to the Father in love, he 
becomes himself the revelation of the Father and of his love. 
It is the absolute moral communion with the Father, and, by 
consequence, also the ontological, or essential communion with 
the Father, in virtue of which he is what he is, and lives as 
he does. How such a personage would arise in a sinful race, 
how his first earthly origin is to be understood, are considera- 
tions that lie beyond the limits of this inquiry. It is enough 
for our purpose if we have succeeded in proving that the sin- 
less perfection of Jesus is an historical fact, which sober his- 
tory has to accept as certainly as any other historical fact, and 
if we have been able to exhibit it in some of its aspects of 
entire originality. 

[CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT NUMBER. | 
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Tue first attempt to expound to modern Europe the ancient 
Zoroastrian religion, was made by Thomas Hyde, of Oxford, 
in his celebrated work on The Religion of the Ancient Per- 
sians, Parthians and Medes, the first edition of which ap- 
peared in the year 1700. This work is one of great learning, 
drawn from Greek, Latin, Arabic and Persian sources; but 
the author’s ignorance of the Zend language, and consequent 
inability to make use of the Zend manuscripts which were in 
his possession, prevented him from giving his readers a real 
insight into the subject of which he treated. In 1762 the en- 
tire Zend-Avesta, the Bible of the Zoroastrians, or what was 
then supposed to be the entire work, was brought from India 
to Europe by Anquetil du Perron, who published a French 
translation of it in 1771. In 1776-7 this French translation 
was in turn translated by Kleuker into German. These pub- 
lications produced a profound sensation amongst the scholars 
of Europe. Such a sudden unveiling of a famous ancient and 
almost extinct religion, at once opened up questions of the 
greatest interest, alike to theologians, philosophers and lin- 
guists. Kant expressed disappointment in regard to the con- 
tents of the Zend-Avesta, but German divines eagerly made 
use of it in their interpretation of the Old Testament. The 
chief controversy, however, was with respect to the authen- 
ticity of the book. Sir William Jones at first thought it a 
forgery, imposed upon Anquetil by the Parsee priests ; and was 
followed in this opinion by most English scholars. But in 
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France the authenticity of the book was not doubted. And 
in Germany the doubts for a time entertained by not a few, 
gradually gave way before the arguments of Kleuker. 

The authenticity of the Zend-Avesta having been thus estab- 
lished, the correctness of Anquetil’s translation of it was the 
only point remaining to be considered. Of this there was at 
first no question. But since his day scholars have arisen, 
whose knowledge of the Zend language goes far beyond that 
of Anquetil; such as Rask and Westergaard of Denmark, 
Bournouf of France, and in Germany Justus Olshausen, Bopp, 
Brockhaus, and Haug, whose recently issued work is now be- 
fore us. The result is, that while Anquetil retains his place of 
honor as the first great leader in this branch of Oriental study, 
he has lost his authority as an interpreter of the Zend-Avesta. 
His mistakes in rendering are numbersless, and some of these 
mistakes involve a radical misrepresentation of the Zoroastrian 
system. Of living Zend scholars, Haug is now undoubtedly 
one of the most exact and thorough. Since 1852, with all the 
help afforded by the labors of his learned predecessors, he has 
been devoting himself to the study of the Zend and Pehlevi 
languages and literature ; and with such success, that the Par- 
sees of western India have lately importuned him to take the 
presidency of their ecclesiastical seminary at Bombay. The 
ripe fruits of this decennium of ardent study, are now before 
us in this volume from the Bombay press. 

Four essays make up the volume. The first is a history of 
the researches into the Sacred Writings and Religion of the 
Parsees, from the earliest times down to the present. The sec- 
ond is an outline of the Zend grammar. The third gives a 
brief statement of the contents of the whole of the Zend-Aves- 
ta, with translations of the more important parts of it. And 
the fourth expounds, with admirable precision, the origin, de- 
velopment and genius of the Zoroastrian religion. Few books 
have ever been published containing so much within so small 
@ compass. 

The Zend language, now dead, was of the Arian family, and 
an elder sister of the Sanscrit. In the Zend-Avesta two dia- 
lects of it are found, an earlier and a later, both of which ap- 
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pear to have been dying out in the third century before Christ, 
leaving no daughters behind them. The general character of 
the language in both its dialects, as shown by Haug, is that of 
a highly developed idiom, quite equal, if not superior, to the 
Sanscrit, inferior only to the Greek. It is rich in inflexions 
and in compound words. Its verbs have three voices; its 
nouns, three numbers and eight cases. The Pehlevi, into 
which the chief parts of the Zend-Avesta were translated in 
the time of the Sassannides (235*-640 a.p.), is also an Arian 
language, much like the modern Persian, but containing many 
Chaldee, though no Arabic, words. This Pehlevi translation 
ought of course to be highly serviceable to an interpreter of 
the Zend-Avesta. 

So nearly was the Zoroastrian religion annihilated by the 
Mohammedans in the seventh century, that there are now 
only two remnants of this ancient communion; the Guebres, 
or “infidels”, of south-eastern Persia, and the Parsees of 
western India, each numbering about a hundred thousand. 
The Guebres are compelled by their Mohammedan masters to 
occupy one of the least fertile provinces of Persia, and are ex- 
ceedingly ignorant, although on the whole more virtuous than 
the majority of their countrymen. But the Parsees of India, 
so called from the country out of which they were driven 
twelve hundred years ago (Persia), are remarkably intelligent 
and interesting. They are amongst the wealthiest and most 
respected and influential of the native citizensof Bombay. In 
1852 they organized a society for their own social improve- 
ment, and especially for the revival of the pure old Zoroas- 
trian faith. It is amongst these Parsees, that Haug is now 
pursuing his studies with such brilliant success. 

In regard to the date of Zoroaster’s appearance in history, 
three leading opinions have hitherto prevailed: (1.) The 
earliest date is that of the Persian writers, who make him con- 
temporary with Abraham, about 2000 n.c. Gibbon (chap. 
viii) accepts this date. (2.) Heeren and Guizot assign him to 
the reign of the Median Cyaxares, 633 /-593 B.c. (3.) Hyde, 


* The date commonly given is 226 a.v, Haug, for reasons not named, but pro. 
bably sufficient, says 235. 
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Anguetil and Kleuker put him down still lower, into the 
reign of Darius Hystaspes, 521-485 z.c. This last differs 
but little from the opinion of the modern Parsees, who say he 
lived at the time of Hystaspes, the father of Darius, about 550 
B.c. This, however, is not the opinion of Haug, who finds 
indications of a much higher antiquity, both in the earlier por- 
tions of the Vedas of India, and in the Zend-Avesta itself. 
Under no circumstances, he says, can he assign to Zoroaster a 
later date than 1000 z.c., and he is not disinclined to regard 
him as contemporary with Moses. 

As to the origin of the Zoroastrian religion, having pointed 
out the close relationship existing between the Brahmanism of 
the Vedas and the system taught in the Zend-Avesta, Haug 
takes the ground that Zoroastrianism was a schism, brought 
about by those Iranians who had migrated and become agri- 
cultural, in order to widen the breach between themselves and 
their nomadic brothers, who soon began to make predatory ex- 
cursions amongst them. Hence the Ahura religion of these 
agricultural Iranians, who had previously been addicted to the 
Deva worship of the Brahmanic Vedas. The shaping of this 
schismatic faith was not, probably, the work of a single man’ 
but of several men in succession, who, perhaps, were priests; 
and yet much was due, no doubt, to the influence of one great 
personage, whose name was Zarathustra Spitama, known to 
us as Zoroaster. The date of this schism was probably as far 
back as 1200 n.c., or farther still, and the theatre of it the 
high lands of Bactria. 

The Zend-Avesta (or Avesta-Zend, as Haug says it ought to 
be written, and which means “Text” and “ Commentary ”), 
in which is embodied the religion thus established, is a com- 
paratively small book; large portions of the original work 
having perished under the hostile influence of the Greek civil- 
ization introduced into Persia by the conquest of Alexander, 
835 B.c. What we have now is only the fragments gathered 
up by the Sassannides, 235-640 a.v. And yet the names of 
all the books, with short summaries of their contents, are still 
extant. From these it appears that the whole work consisted 
of twenty-one parts, called Wosks, each composed of Avesta 
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and Zend, Text and Commentary. The work in its complete- 
ness contained hymns, prayers, rules of life for all. classes of 
men, instructions about God, spirits, the resurrection, heaven 
and hell, with much information pertaining to medicine, 
botany, geography, astronomy and other sciences. Of these 
twenty-one Nosks, only the twentieth (the Vendiddéd) remains 
entire. Of some others only fragments are extant; and more 
than half of them are wholly lost; while parts of the Zend- 
Avesta now in use amongst the Parsees, appear not to have 
belonged to any of the original Nosks. But enough remains 
to indicate the character of the Zend-Avesta, as an exhibition 
of the whole religious and scientific culture of the ancient 
Persians. 

The only complete edition of the extant portions of the 
Zend-A vesta, is that of Westergaard, Copenhagen, 1852-4. Of 
these remains the most ancient are the five Gdthas, consisting 
of metrical prayers and hymns, believed to be the work of 
Zoroaster himself. The monotheism of these Géthas is distinct 
and positive. Next in rank is the Yasna, of later date, in 
seven chapters, which consists of prose prayers, addressed, 
however, not like those of the Gathas, to the Supreme God 
alone, but also to inferior spirits, to fire as the symbol of the 
Supreme God, to the earth, the waters, the angel presiding 
over food, to truth, speech, growth and the like. Then fol- 
lows the Visparad, another collection of prayers. Then the 
Vendidéd in twenty-two chapters, embracing the legislation, 
religious, civil and criminal, of the ancient Iranians. And 
lastly the Yashts in twenty-four parts, consisting of songs, 
prayers and conversations with the Supreme Spirit. As to 
dates, the Gdthas, Haug thinks, were written about 1200 s.c., 
the Yashts from 450-350 z.c., and the other portions of the 
work at different times between these two extremes. Only 
the Gathas are believed to be the work of Zoroaster; the oth- 
er books having come from his disciples and successors in the 
priesthood, who steadily declined from the lofty and uncom- 
promising monotheism of the great Iranian Reformer. 

The most interesting portion of Haug’s book is that in which 
he gives an analysis of the Zoroastrian system, which, in its 
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more important features, is widely at variance with the expo- 
sitions hitherto attempted, and is of course much more reliable 
than any thing which has yet appeared, by reason of the 
author's better mastery of the Zend language. The emphasis 
which has for so long a time, and by writers of such various 
prepossessions, been put upon the dualism of the system, is here 
shown to be unjust. Gibbon’s verdict, that “the first and orig- 
inal Being” of the Zend-Avesta “ seems rather a metaphysical 
abstraction of the mind, than a real object, endowed with self- 
consciousness, or possessed of moral perfections ”, must now be 
set aside; as also the judgment of Ritter, that “the fundamen- 
tal doctrine of the Zend-Avesta is a distinct dualism, with 
monotheism in the background”. On the contrary, monothe- 
ism is found to be conspicuously in the foreground, and is the 
fundamental principle of the system as originally taught by 
Zoroaster. The misconception in regard to this matter, which 
has been so widely prevalent, proceeds from the mistranslation 
by Anquetil of an important passage occurring in the Vendi- 
déd. Asrendered by Anquetil, the passage reads: ‘“Ahriman, 
master of the bad law! the being absorbed in glory has cre- 
ated thee, the boundless time has given thee”, ete. Hang’s 
rendering is: “O evil-knowing Ahriman! the white spirit 
made thee in the boundless time”. The words here rendered 
“ boundless time”, are Zrunit akarané, which are not, as An- 
quetil supposed, in the nominative, but in the locative case, 
whose proper force is, “in, at, or on”. There is therefore no 
support for the assumption that the first great Original of the 
Zend-Avesta is a vague abstraction, which may be called 
“boundless time”. The Gathds throughout are intensely 
monotheistic ; but especially the second Gatha (of twelve pages 
in Haug’s translation), which is pervaded by the doctrine of 
one supreme, eternal God, Creator of all things. The name 
given him is Ahwramazda, which means “ Living Creator of 
all”. Under the Sassannides, this name was changed to 
Ahurmazd ; and in modern Persian it is Hormazd. Accord- 
ing to Zoroaster, he is the light, and the source of light. He 
is the fountain of all good. But while he rewards good men, 
he likewise punishes the bad. All created things, whether 
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good or evil, are his work. A separate evil spirit, of equal 
power with Ahuramazda, and always opposed to him, as Haug 
says, finds no place in the theological system of Zoroaster. 
This dualistic idea appears in the Vendidad, but not in the 
Gathas. Account for it as we may, whether we consider it an 
old tradition devoutly cherished, or a happy inspiration of 
genius, the fact is indisputable that the theology of Zoroaster 
is strictly monotheistic. THe is at the farthest possible remove 
from teaching the doctrine of two original independent spirits, 
the one good and the other evil. 

In his philosophy, however, though not in his theology, 
Zoroaster was clearly a dualist. Strongly theistic as he wasin 
his belief, he had no other way of solving the problem of evil. 
In order to account for existing derangements in nature, in the 
individual, and in society, he had to suppose two minds in 
Ahuramazda ; a white mind, which he called Spentomainyus, 
and a dark mind, which he called Angromainyus. These, in- 
deed, were both of them creative spirits, but not separate and 
independent beings; they were only the two sides of the one 
Divine being. From the former came all that was wholesome, 
bright, and good ; from the latter, all that was unwholesome, 
dark, and bad. It was an awkward device of a baffled thinker, 
and yet it served to hold back Zoroaster himself from the abyss 
of pantheism. But in process of time, amongst the followers 
of Zoroaster, this decided dualism in his philosophy invaded 
the sphere of theology. Angromainyus, the modern Persian 
Ahriman, instead of being regarded as merely one side, or 
mind, of God, came to be regarded as entirely independent of 
God, and always at war with him. Hence the later doctrine 
of Hormazd and Ahriman, God and Devil, as rival beings, 
dividing between them the empire of the universe. The dual- 
ism was thus complete; in the theological dogma, as well as 
in the philosophical speculation. The exact date of this apos- 
tasy cannot be determined. The Zoroastrian religion, as we 
know, was grossly corrupted by the Parthian Arsacide, who 
ruled Persia from 250 B.c, to 235 a.v. We also know that the 
Sassannides, who in 236 subverted and expelled this foreign 
dynasty, made a desperate and not altogether ineffectual effort 
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to turn back the national faith from the offensive dualism into 
which it had developed. Hence, in part, their persecution of 
the Christian Manichzans, who had borrowed their stern dual- 
ism from the corrupted Zoroastrianism of the Arsacidx. Hence, 
also, the great account they made of Zruni akarané, “ bound- 
less time”, as the eternal antecedent, and Creator even, both 
of Hormazd and Ahriman. With whomsoever this idea orig- 
inated, it was evidently an after-thought, brought in to coun- 
teract a harsh and hated dualism; an attempt to restore the 
system to its original monotheism. It is also well known, on 
the authority of ancient Armenian writers, that in the fifth 
century of our era, the Zoroastrians were split into two parties, 
bitterly hostile to each other, the Magi and the Zendiks, the 
latter being the more dualistic of the two. The Parsees are 
now all dualists, as well in their theology as in their philoso- 
phy. Such certainly is the natural drift of the system, the 
monothism of the theological part of it not sufficing to with- 
stand the dualism of the philosophical part of it. But such 
was not the earlier faith. In the cuneiform inscriptions, which 
are thought to belong to the age of Darius, God always ap- 
pears as One, just as in the Gathds of Zoroaster. If such was 
the belief of Cyrus, we can the better understand his readiness 
to favor the monotheistic Hebrews; he was only befriending 
a kindred faith. 

The Zoroastrian anthropology, as might be surmised, is dual- 
istic. In man also, as in God, there are two minds, distin- 
guished as “ first” and “last”. The former is heavenly and 
divine; the latter earthly and sensuous. Evil spirits tempt 
man downwards and astray ; but by the fear and worship of 
God, and by the careful practice of virtue, he may please his 
Maker, and attain to eternal life. Of redemption through 
atonement, no trace appears. 

The ethical system of the Zend-Avesta is triadic in form. 
Duty is taught under the three categories of thought, word, 
and deed. Virtue consists in pure thoughts, true words, and 
just actions. Lying, theft, and even the incurring of debts, 
as tempting one to falsehood, are frequently denounced. Kind- 
ness towards those of the same faith, is fervently enjoined. 
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Suicide and adultery belong to the class of “ deadly sins”, 
which lead straight down to hell. Special stress is laid upon 
the duty of cultivating the earth, the products of which are 
represented as a triumph of good over evil. In the third chap- 
ter of the Vendidéd, it is written : 


‘** When barley there is, 
Then the devils whistle ; 
When barley is thrashed, 
Then the devils whine ; 
When barley is ground, 
Then the devils roar ; 
When flour is produced, 
Then the devils perish ”. 


The religious rites enjoined in the Zend-Avesta, consist of 
prayers, hymns, and sacrifices. Worship is rendered ultimate- 
ly only to Ahuramazda. Sun, moon, stars, and fire are rever- 
enced only as symbols of the pure Spirit. The sacred fire is 
kept always burning. In prayer, the priest holds before his 
face a bundle of twigs; in sacrificing, great use is made of the 
juice of the Soma plant, obtained by bruising and pouring 


water over the plant. The most singular rite preseribed, is 
that of purification by drinking the urine of the cow, a sacred 
animal amongst the Iranians—a kind of purification required 
after the touching of a dead body, by women after child-birth, 
and the like. Some writers speak of a daily morning ablution 
in cow-urine, as practised amongst the Parsees; but Haug says 
nothing of it. 

The eschatology of the Zend-Avesta is especially noteworthy. 
The immortality of the soul is most abundantly and emphati- 
cally taught; as also the doctrine of rewards and punishments 
beyond the grave. The fate of the soul immediately after 
death, is very minutely described in one of the Yashd frag- 
ments. The soul of a good man sits for three nights on the 
top of the head of the dead body, reciting the Gathé Ustavaiti. 
After the third night, a soft, fragrant wind, blowing from the 
south, bears the soul aloft through several paradises, until it 
reaches the throne of Ahuramazda, where it enjoys the most 
splendid meals, shining like gold. The soul of a bad man also 
sits for three nights on the top of the head of the dead body, 

19 
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reciting the prayer, ‘‘To what country shall I go, where shall 
I find shelter”? After the third night, at day-break, a badly 
smelling wind, blowing from the north, bears the soul along 
the same track taken by the good soul, but beyond the region 
of bliss, into ‘‘ the darkness without beginning ”, where Angro- 
mainyus, the Devil, dooms it to the eating of poisoned meals. 
The Zend name for heaven is Garé-demdna, “the house of 
hymns”; the name for hell is Drugé-demana, “ the house of 
destruction”. Between heaven and hell is “ the bridge of the 
judge ”, which only the souls of the pious can pass safely, the 
souls of the wicked falling down from it into the abyss. 

The resurrection of the body is also a prominent doctrine ; 
if not very clearly taught by Zoroaster himself in the Gathds, 
certainly developed out of his teachings very naturally, and at 
an early date. At the end of the world, the dead will be raised 
and judged, the Devil and his followers destroyed, the earth 
made smooth and pure, and Ahwramazda worshipped on it 
eternally. The last great prophet, who will accomplish this 
triumph of good over evil, is Sosiosh, who is to bring to man- 
kind a new Nosk of the Zend-Avesta. What connection there 
may have been between this prophecy and the visit of the 
Magi to the Babe of Bethlehem, is easily imagined. 

Such are the points most worthy of notice pertaining to the 
Zoroastrian religion, drawn chiefly from the essays of Hang. 
The origin of this system is a question of the greatest interest. 
That Zoroaster was somehow indebted to the teachings of 
Moses, is the opinion of many. But Haug urges as a strong 
argument against this opinion, that in the Zend-Avesta there 
are only two words which can be traced to the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and these have no reference to religious subjects. 
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Frew men have been fitted by nature and grace to walk a 
road which was “ the rough one of battle, confusion and dan- 
ger”. In the church we have a few such as Moses and Paul, 
and Luther, and Calvin and Knox. But there are thousands 
of good men who “ with faithful heroism have brought down a 
light from heaven into the daily life of their people ; leading 
them forward as under God’s guidance, in the way wherein 
they were to go”. It has been said finely that God has ere- 
ated only one Niagara but thousands of brooks and rills. Al- 
though the elect few were valiant for truth and for God, yet 
the other and larger class is made up of men as valiant, fight- 
ing as good a fight, finishing as difficult a course, and keeping 
as precious a faith. . 

Lyman Beecher was born at New Haven, October 12th, 
1775, and died at Brooklyn January 10th, 1863. He was the 
son of David Beecher, a blacksmith noted among his neigh- 
bors for strength and originality of mind. He spent nearly 
eighteen years on a farm with his uncle at Guilford. At 
eighteen he entered Yale and was graduated in 1797. Hav- 
ing studied theology a year with Dr. Dwight, he was in 1798 
licensed to preach by the New Haven West Association, and 
in 1799 was ordained and installed pastor of the Presbyterian 
church in East Hampton. He entered upon his work with 
great zeal and with such success that in eleven years three 
hundred converts were added to the church. “His career to 
this day at East Hampton is one of the most fragrant tradi- 
tionary memories.” 

His labors here greatly impaired his health so that he was 
obliged to give up his work fora time. And to this period of 
constrained rest belongs one of those delightful reminiscences 
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with which he favored at least one of his classes at Lane. He 
had crossed the Sound and was recuperating his energies, as 
he told us, in the place where he had spent his boyhood. 
Among his old acquaintances was a Churchman. One day 
Beecher walked over to see this farmer, and found him cra- 
dling grain. And, unless the reaping be a more agreeable 
sight in agricultural life, there is no operation more admirable 
than when a strong man skilfully swings the cradle into the 
yellow wheat ripe for harvesting. The greeting was cordial, 
and soon the apostolic farmer complimented the young preach- 
er on his success over on “ the Island”, only he regretted so 
much that instead of joining a sect he had not “ gone into the 
Church”, and instead of becoming an unauthorized minister 
he had not taken pains to get the apostolic grace from a Bish- 
op in the Succession ! 

Beecher heard him patiently, and then said in his abrupt 
way, pointing to the scythe with which the farmer had been 
cutting the grain: “ Fine tool, that! Cuts like a razor, don’t 
it?’ “Why, yes, to be sure it does”, was the reply of the 
farmer, whose puzzled looks gave evidence that he was in 
doubt whereunto these things would lead. 

“ Did you ever hear that St. Thomas is the patron saint of 
blacksmiths?” asked Beecher with an ill-concealed mirthful- 
ness in his eyes. ‘“ Why, no, I never heard that,” said the 
farmer, “and if I had, I do not see what that would have to 
do with the point we were discussing.” 

“Suppose St. Thomas were the patron saint of blacksmiths, 
and that there was a class of consecrated blacksmiths deriving 
authority from him and pretending that not even a good 
scythe could be made except by some one of their class! And 
suppose one of these successors of St. Thomas should try to 
convince you that your scythe is good for nothing because an 
unconsecrated blacksmith had made it!” 

“ He would be a fool for his pains,” said the farmer, laugh- 
ing heartily at the droll illustration. 

“So I thought. I never saw a tool cut better, St. Thomas 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Now I have a scythe of 
another sort. It didn’t come from any succession of spiritual 
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blacksmiths. No Bishop made it or even whetted it. I have 
tried it over on the Island and it cuts as keen as a razor. 
What is the use then of my asking whether Peter had any 
thing to do with it? It cuts, and that proves that it was 
made by some one that knew how. My friend, I am entirely 
satisfied with my scythe !” 

Well we remember the Doctor’s face all alive with drollery 
and fun as he related this anecdote to his class, and finally 
burst into that infectious laugh, which was as merry as a boy’s. 

In 1810 he removed to Litchfield where he remained as pas- 
tor until 1826. His labors here were abundant and his suc- 
cess equal to his exertions. And here again we may refer to 
the notes we made at Lane for a reminiscence which we heard 
him relate at a Temperance meeting at Walnut-Hills in 1842. 
“T had long been impressed,” he said, “with the growing 
evils of intemperance already swelling into a deluge of ruin. 
Excited by my observations, and feeling that something must 
be done, I blocked out those sia sermons, and laid them onthe 
shelf for the moment when Providence should bid me preach 
them. The tide was running with gulf-stream power in fa- 
vor of intemperance, and one wanted nerve to stem it single- 
handed. There was a young man living in a remote part of 
the parish in whom I felt an almost paternal interest. I had 
married him and had watched his course with pleasure. Occa- 
sionally I preached at his house and remained overnight. For 
some time my visits were evidently pleasant to him, but at 
last Pbegan to notice that as soon as meeting was over he 
would hurry off to bed, but I did not suspect the cause. I 
knew something was wrong, because his wife seemed crushed 
by some terrible grief. One night after meeting I drew my 
chair beside her ‘and said: ‘My child, tell me what it is!’ 
For a while she hesitated, and then with a passionate outburst 
of grief exclaimed: ‘My husband has become a drunkard!’ 
This was a peal of thunder in a clear sky. My heart bled for 
her, and I heard Providence. almost audibly saying: ‘Go 
preach the preaching which I shall bid thee.’ I felt the time 
had come to take the sermons down from the shelf, and I did 
80, with what result is known to the world.” But he added, “ it 
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was too late to reclaim the young husband. Still, others have 
‘been sawed, for which God’s name be praised.” 

It will be observed in this statement that it is not a father 
and son, but only a son who is mentioned, and that the outline 
of the six sermons was sketched some time before he preached 
them. The statement in both particulars-slightly differs from 
some we have seen. 

In 1812 he preached a sermon at New Haven on “a Re- 
formation of Morals Practicable and Indispensable”. The 
discourse abounds in passages of great power, and the key- 
note is the same as in the sermonson Intemperance. Of these 
last, preached in Litchfield near the close of his ministry, it is 
not necessary to speak at length. We believe they are equal 
to any he ever gave to the press, and perhaps to any he ever 
produced. There were several elements which contributed to 
their greatness and success. He then was at that happy age 
when the fervor of youth is combined with the power of a 
ripening manhood. Here was the glow of youth and the iron 
force of middle life. What fire burns and flashes through 
these discourses, and yet what invincible logic and strength! 
Then, his warmest personal sympathies were enlisted to save 
his friends. His mind, always practical and never working 
so forcefully as when it was pursuing some grand and tangible 
object, had one of the most terrible evils to wrestle with. 
And how do his metaphors—they were his favorite and natu- 
ral figures of speech—cause to stand out before our eyes the 
very thing that was destroying fathers and sons and brothers 
and husbands in the town of Litchfield! How we almost 
faint as we read of the serpent of vast dimensions wreathing a 
child about with his cold elastic folds, tightening with every 
yielding breath his deadly gripe! Indeed it seems to us that 
there is a passionateness, a consuming vehemence, an agony 
of apprehension in the descriptions, the appeals, the warnings, 
in these sermons, which excel any thing he ever published, 
and which has rarely been excelled in any similar production. 
The nearest approach to them we can now recall are some of 
the descriptions and appeals in certain of Dr. Griffin’s ser- 
mons, and in one or two of President Edwards’. In his fiery, 
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vehement, wonderfully condensed expressions, what equal has 
he? Here is a sermon in a sentence when he says of certain 
evils: “They are not warts but cancers.” What sentence 
ever better described tippling-shops than his “ breathing-holes 
of hell”? What orator ever crowded more vehemence, holy 
passion, lofty eloquence, into as few words as he standing by 
“this commencing vortex” of intemperance? “To all who 
do but heave in sight, and with voice that should rise above 
the winds and the waves, I would ery, ‘Stand off!! spread 
the sail, ply the oar, for death is here ; and could I command 
the elements, the blackness of darkness should gather over 
this gateway to hell, and loud thunders should utter their 
voices, and lurid fires should blaze, and the groans of un- 
earthly voices should be heard, inspiring consternation and 
fright in all who came near”! 

In 1814 his sermon on “ Building the Waste Places”, was 
preached, and in it we find the elements of that zeal for Home 
Missions which was so conspicuous in him at a later day. 

In 1826 he removed to Boston and became the pastor of the 
Hanover-street congregation. At that time orthodoxy was 
neither savory nor popular in the “ Modern Athens”. The 
influence of Harvard in respect to the central doctrine and 
glory of Christianity had been baneful there in an eminent 
degree. The wealth, the social standing, and the culture of 
Boston, all gave to Unitarianism a respectability which had 
hitherto been denied to orthodoxy. Park-street church, 
which had rung with the pathetic appeals of Dr. Griffin, was 
still sneered at as “ Brimstone Corner ”, so that it required al- 
most as much moral courage to profess an Evangelical faith 
in Boston as it once did in Athens. That highly cultivated 
and in many respects admirable scholar and preacher, the late 
Dr. Channing, was then esteemed to be the model of every 
pulpit excellence, and what his influence was it is not difficult 
to determine. However polished or scholarly, he spoke more 
like an ancient Greek in the days of Paul than a modern Chris- 
tian, when “ the strange doctrines” and “fictions of the theo- 
logians ”, meaning thereby Trinitarianism, were under discus- 
sion. As for revivals, he said vehemently: “ We owe it to 
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truth and religion to maintain that fanaticism, partial insan- 
ity, sudden impressions, and ungovernable transports are any 
thing rather than piety”. As for the vicarious atonement, it 
is “a crime to lay the penalties of vice on the pure and unof- 
fending”. As for the teachings of “ this gloomy theology ”, if 
he believed it he “should feel himself living under a legisla- 
tion unspeakably dreadful, and laws written, like Draco’s, in 
blood”. And he compares the cross of Christ to “a gallows 
in the centre of the universe”. In contrast with these assaults 
on “the glorious gospel of the blessed God” were the exquisite 
and well-turned phrases in which he “reverenced human 
nature, . . . . turning to it with intense sympathy and 
strong hope. The signatures of its origin and its end are 
impressed too deeply to be even wholly effaced. I bless it 
for its kind affections, for its strong and tender love ”,—and a 
great deal more of a similar character, in marked contrast 
with the descriptions of the human heart which the Spirit of 
God moved Jeremiah and Paul to give. 

This was the type of the theology and preaching which was 
popular in Boston when Dr. Beecher was called to exercise 
the ministry there. All the terrible and all the glorious doc- 
trines of the Gospel had been slaughtered and offered on the 
altar of an extravagant, unscriptural, and untrue humanita- 
rianism. Besides this, the few years preceding his removal 
from Litchfield had been remarkable for extensive revivals 
throughout New England, the Middle, and the Southern 
States. On no theme was he more jubilant than when speak- 
ing of “the revivals in the bosom of which God laid our 
great missionary institutions”. It is not too much to say that 
these revivals provoked great opposition on the part of Unita- 
rians. To meet this, a leader was needed, and found in Dr. 
Beecher. He was in his full power. He had been twenty- 
seven years in the ministry, and while not a scholar, he was 
a ripe thinker and an effective preacher. He was in his fifty- 
first year, and his tough, elastic constitution, “ with only one 
weak place in it”, as he playfully termed it, was as vigorous 
as it was at thirty. His voice was yet a commanding one; 
and above all, his intellect was at its zenith when he began 
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his ministry in the metropolis of New England. He threw 
himself at once into his work with an almost boyish enthusi- 
asm, and soon achieved such a reputation for genius and 
power in the pulpit, that Boston became proud of him as her 
foremost preacher. His spirit was so magnanimous, his po- 
lemics so humane, his aims so benevolent, as to commend his 
views of the Gospel to the favorable attention even of his op- 
ponents. His genius cast such a dazzling radiance around 
~ his ministrations, that men of the highest culture hung on his 
lips with admiration. We have heard him say that his mind 
was so fruitful during this period, “Sundays did not come 
often enough”. He preached the doctrines in his own way, 
never presenting them as abstruse metaphysical subtleties or 
mere abstractions, but as a preacher of “ the Word”. To discuss 
these doctrines as mere theses was, in his opinion, like “ hand- 
ling the dry bones of a skeleton. Bones are necessary, but 
he would set them up, clothe them with flesh, cover them with 
skin, and pray God to breathe the breath of life into them”. 
He was intensely practical, and gifted in the diagnosis of 
spiritual ailments, laying his finger on the precise spot, and 
fearlessly prescribing the remedy. Cursed as Boston had 
been by such a gospel as Dr. Channing represented, there 
were multitudes entangled in the net of a semi-skepticism, 
and struggling to free themselves from the hateful thral- 
dom. For such cases, the preaching of Dr. Beecher was 
“the power of God”. With as much sagacity as the hound 
tracks the game he would follow human depravity to all its 
hiding-places and “refuges of lies”. We never knew his 
peer in meeting “ difficult cases” and solving the doubts which 
so often amount to chronic infirmities. It was this which 
made his theological lectures in after days so fascinating to 
young men, who were thoughtful enough to anticipate the dif- 
ficulties both in theology as a system and in its applications to 
specific cases, as they come up in an actual ministry. How 
often have his explanations met our own personal wants, and 
how often, years after we had left his class-room, have we 
thanked God for the help we had derived thence for our work 
in the ministry ! 
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Such a ministry, in such a city, could not be otherwise than 
eminently productive. He used to say that there was hardly 
a month, for years, when his ministry in Boston was not at- 
tended with more or less signs of revival influence. His 
church was constantly thronged, converts were multiplied, and 
the pulpit he filled for six years was rated the most famous in 
America. Occasionally he went abroad; but whether in 
New York or Philadelphia, the tide of an extraordinary popu- 
larity followed him. In Boston orthodoxy received the im- 
pulse which carried it over all opposition, and it became a 
power in that city, the State, and the world. 

In 1831, Arthur Tappan, Esq., of New York, agreed to 
endow a Professorship of Theology in Lane Seminary, at Cin- 
cinnati, on condition that Dr. Beecher should be the first in- 
cumbent. He was now in his full power, and in a most im- 
portant post. His people were tenderly attached to him, and 
to die among them was his desire. But the West was coming 
forward with amazing strides. When he was a young man, 
the West was the Genesee country. Ohio became a State 
after he was ordained a preacher at East Hampton. He had 
been at Litchfield six years before Indiana was admitted into 
the Union, that is, in 1816, Illinois in 1818, and Missouri in 
1821. Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and Kansas 
were hardly possibilities when the Doctor was “ blocking out 
his six sermons”. About the time he went to Boston, the tide 
of emigration to the West was swelling into a flood that 
startled good men with the question : “ What is to be the cha- 
racter of the Western commonwealths ?” 

The spiritual wants of the West early engaged the atten- 
tion of the Eastern churches, and it was soon evident that to 
meet those, wants institutions of learning must be established 
at the West to train the ministry at home. This widely expe- 
rienced conviction gave life to Marietta and Western Reserve 
colleges in Ohio, Wabash college in Indiana, and Illinois 
college at Jacksonville. In a word, collegiate and theological 
education in 1832 was in its infancy, whilst the population of 
the West was increasing with unparalleled rapidity. Thus 
these two great facts pressed on Dr. Beecher’s mind when he 
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was invited to the Presidency of Lane Seminary. The letter 
written by the Committee of the Seminary’s Board of Trust 
makes the wants of the West in regard to education the main 
reason why the Hanover church should give up its pastor to go 
West. “To accomplish this great work—the evangelization 
of the West—we want indeed hundreds and thousands of ad- 
ditional laborers, . . . men baptized into the spirit of re- 
vivals, ... . fearless and firm in their attacks on the strong- 
holds of infidelity and the devil.” How better can this be 
done than to put young men in contact “ with one who, with- 
out invidious comparisons, has no superior in the characteris- 
tics now mentioned in this or any other part of Christendom” ¢ 

Dr. Beecher’s acceptance of this call gave great satisfaction 
to the friends of the West; and when he entered upon his 
duties, in November, 1832, he found that a large number of 
students had been drawn together principally by his fame. 
These young men greatly admired him. His simplicity and 
generosity, his eloquence as a preacher, his power as an an- 
alyst of difficult theological and philosophical questions and 
mental states, his terse style of thought and diction, his meta- 
phors as hot as brilliant, his glevated piety, all of which qual- 
ities were rendered doubly delightful by his very eccentrici- 
ties, attached his students to him in a remarkable degree. This 
attachment on their part reiicted on himself, bringing back to 
him the freshness of his earlier manhood, so that both in the 
pulpit and lecture-room his friends considered him as equal to 
his best days in New England. The large assemblies in the 
Second Presbyterian church of Cincinnati, especially at the 
Sabbath afternoon service, proved that he was meeting the 
most sanguine expectations of his friends. It is a fact which 
reflects credit on that Church that it remained firmly attached 
to him until his infirmities warned him to resign. 

Of the difficulties which soon after arose to embarrass him 
in an enterprise so hopefully begun, we have not space to 
speak, except to remark that, had he been on the ground at 
the time, his common sense and his influence with all the par- 
ties concerned, might have prevented that exodus of young 
men from Lane which left it for a time very weak, while it 
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added strength and écld¢ to Oberlin, then in its vigorous in- 
fancy. It was an unhappy affair, to which he was wont to 
refer with great sensibility. 

In June, 1835, the trial of Dr. Beecher for heresy, on charges 
preferred by Dr. J. L. Wilson, began, and it was in some re- 
spects the severest test ever applied to him. Dr. Wilson was 
pastor of the First Presbyterian church in Cincinnati. In that 
post he wielded a powerful influence. In person and in the 
firmness of his will, he was said to bear a strong likeness to 
Andrew Jackson. He was an able and instructive preacher, 
and until Dr. Beecher came he was regarded by many as the 
first in the city. He, as a member of the Lane Board of 
Trust, had joined in sending the letter to the Hanover street 
church, assigning reasons why they should let their pastor 
come to Cincinnati. Perhaps the brilliant success of the new 
comer, overshadowing his own, may have made him seem to 
be a rival and an intruder. That the prosecutor had a very 
decided human nature, no one who knew him doubts, and yet 
we are slow to believe that jealous rivalry was the prominent 
incentive to this prosecution. The times were in a strange 
degree full of ecclesiastical bitterness in the Presbyterian 
Church. Duffield, of Carlyle, and Barnes, of Philadelphia, 
were made to feel this wrath of church partisanship, which 
good men of both parties deprecated but could not restrain. 
There was a wide-spread alarm, also, among the straiter sect 
of the Presbyterians, both at the lax church government and 
the unsound doctrines which were said to be prevalent in cer- 
tain parts of the Church. At the West the feelings of both 
parties were greatly exasperated. Among these alarmists was 
Dr. Wilson. How strange in our day sounds the fifth charge 
he brought against Dr. Beecher: “ I charge him with the sin 
of hypocrisy: I mean dissimulation in important religious 
matters”! The main points of the charges pertained to the 
doctrine of total depravity, natural ability, etc., as involved 
in the controversies between the Old and New School. Dr. 
Wilson’s speech contains painful evidence that he was in full 
sympathy with the heated spirit of the times. The response 
of Dr. Beecher is one of his most remarkable performances. 
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We do not wish to diminish by an iota the well-deserved 
honor which both Duffield and Barnes won, and the fine 
Christian spirit they were enabled to maintain in their trials. 
It is sufficient to say that Dr. Beecher was their worthy peer 
in similar circumstances. His opening is touching and elo- 
quent. There are some passages which subdued his audience 
like a spell; and now that both these great men are gone 
where there are no trials for heresy, the same passages move 
us to tears as we read them. Whatever may have been the 
feelings of his hearers as to the Doctor’s orthodoxy, there could 
have been but one feeling as to his spirit. It is singularly 
elevated and charitable, in marked contrast with the prevalent 
spirit of the times. As for his doctrinal discussions, they are 
in the main satisfactory, and large parts of them, with slight 
alterations, such as he would have declaimed in his own pulpit. 
Some of these discussions are magnificent, and they are free 
from ill-humor or even irony. And in closing his triumphant 
reply, aware that his prosecutor was liable to be visited with 
the punishment he had sought to bring on the accused, he 
deprecated any such infliction, exclaiming: “ I am not willing 
to stand here and hear my church-bell ring, while his is put 
to silence. We are not alienated from each other. There is 
no personal bitterness between us. We are as ready to see 
eye to eye, and as ready to draw in the same harness as two 
men ever were, if we could but agree in our views. And 
although Dr. Wilson does not see his way clear to extend his 
hand to me, it is not certain but that after he has conned this 
matter over; after he has communed with his friends, and 
above all, after he has communed with his God, he may come 
to a different conclusion”. Noble enthusiast! thy hope was 
not realized here; but can we doubt that it has been in that 
other state, where there are no mistakes, no estrangements 
between good men, and where you and “ brother Wilson” see 
face to face, and know even as you are known! 

Our first sight of Dr. Beecher was at Marietta, during com- 
mencement week of either 1838 or 1839, and as he was the 
most famous preacher we had ever seen, we watched him with 
great interest. All that day the one great thought with us 
was, “ To-night we are to hear the great Dr. Beecher preach”! 
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And we did; and we confess it was a great disappointment. 
Save a few sentences at the close, the discourse was very dull. 
But our broken idol was repaired and set up the next day in 
its old place, for on commencement afternoon he discoursed 
from sundry bits of paper, apparently strung on a pin, con- 
cerning the dangerous theme of Eloquence.~ It was racy, orig- 
inal, humorous, gorgeous, and at times really powerful. In 
1841, we became his pupil, and in looking over the jottings in 
our note-book, and the more enduring records made in our 
memory, we find nothing recorded that we wish he had not 
done or said. In the class-room, at the “ Wednesday evening 
talks”, in his pulpit, at his own cheerful fireside, and in his 
thoroughly up-side down study, he was a man without guile, 
without meanness of any sort that we ever saw, gentle and 
simple as a child, sympathetic, genial, godly. We loved to 
hear him pray, and confess that we always stared at him with 
our eyes wide open, simply because his face was itself a prayer, 
which added double emphasis to the petitions he uttered. He 
could no more suppress his own individuality in prayer, than 
he could compose himself into the stately dignity of Dr. 
Woods. And yet when he prayed he seemed very near to the 
mercy seat; and then there were so many thrilling originali- 
ties that were constantly darting out of his inspired lips! 
How simple, fitting, and original the prayer with which he 


>? 
began his class-lectures ! 
“When one that holds communion with the skies, 
Has filled his urn where these pure waters rise, 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
Tis e’en as if an angel shook her wings ; 
Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 
That tells us whence her treasures are supplied.” 


As a teacher of “systematic theology”, Dr. Beecher was 
not very systematic, but he had an amazing influence, a sort 
of magnetic power, over his students, teaching and compelling 
them to think for themselves. This was one of the chiefest 
benefits conferred by him. Our notes show that he began to 
lecture our class on the abstruse themes of Butler’s Analogy. 
Among our most delightful hours, were those spent in listen- 
ing to his illuminated lectures on Butler; and we hope to see 
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those lectures in print, although it is certain that some of the 
best parts of them were never written. Then came his lec- 
tures on Existence, Cause and Effect, and Mental Philosophy, 
followed by the lectures on Conscience, by far the most thrill- 
ing discourses we ever heard from him. He delivered them, 
out of place as to the system, to our class, and we heard them 
the second time in Fireman’s Hall, Cincinnati, which the 
church, now under the care of Dr. Storrs, occupied the first 
winter of its organization. The Doctor delivered his lectures 
on Conscience at the Sabbath evening service. We regard 
the occasion when he spoke of the Power, of Conscience, as 
among the grandest exhibitions of his pulpit power. His 
whole nature seemed permeated with a realizing sense of 
what he was saying. Although interrupted by several alarms 
of fire, and compelled to sit down twice, not an auditor left 
his seat, nor did the speaker lose a whit of the fiery vehemence 
with which he discoursed on his dreadful theme. 

After this splendid episode of lectures on Conscience, came 
his course on the Will, the Affections, and Moral Government, 
and in the midst of a discussion of his favorite theories of 
Man’s Free Agency, the whole course was dislocated by the 
introduction of his lectures on the Trinity! These were very 
able and practical, and brought us as a class to the mid-winter 
of 1842-3, when lectures and every thing else were set aside 
by the distressing sickness which laid twenty-five of our num- 
ber on sick beds, and two in the grave. ; 

This finished our immediate contact with Dr. Beecher in the 
lecture-room, and while it is evident that his course was not 
systematic, yet we look back to his class-room with delight 
that knows no abatement. He was there proved to be aman 
of uncommon genius, who had profoundly reflected on some 
of the most difficult problems of natural and revealed religion. 
The flashes of his mind are still shining upon us, as they did 
twenty years ago; and we believe that, all things considered, 
his connection with the present generation of preachers at the 
West should be regarded as the most productive in its results, 
of his life, and they fully verify the anticipations of those who 
invited him to the West. 

His Plea for the West, delivered many times in 1834, will 
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show that then there had been no abatement of his energy. 
Crowds of admiring people heard that plea at the East and at 
the West, and there is but one testimony rendered concerning 
it as a discourse to be read and especially as one to be pro- 
nounced. What finer passage can we find with which to illus- 
trate his own glowing eloquence than this, in which he urges 
the necessity of the most prompt planting and sustentation of 
literary institutions at the West? And if his words were 
weighty then, when the Mississippi was the western border of 
civilization in the North-west, what shall we say of them now 
when the frontier has been pushed back to Pike’s Peak to 
meet the retreating frontier of the Pacific civilization, not 
dreamed of in 1834, which, having developed two States and 
several territories, is breaking over the barriers of the Sierra 
Nevada and already washes the base of the Rocky Mountains ? 
“ But whatever we do, it must be done quickly; for there is a 
tide in human affairs which waits not, moments on which the 
destiny of a nation’ balances, when the light dust may turn the 
right way or the wrong. And such is the condition of our na- 
tion now. Mighty influences are bearing on us in high con- 
flict, for good or for evil, for an immortality of woe or blessed- 
ness ; and a slight effort now may secure what ages of repent- 
ance cannot recover when lost, and soon the moment of our 
practical preservation may have passed away. We must edu- 
cate the whole nation while we may. All, all who would vote, 
must be enlightened and reached by the restraining energies 
of heaven. The lanes and alleys, the highways and hedges, 
the abodes of filth and sordid poverty, must be entered and 
the young immortals sought and brought up to the light of in- 
tellectual and moral daylight. This can be done, and God, if 
we are willing, will give us the time, but if in this our day we 
neglect the things which belong to our peace, we shall find no 
place for repentance, though we seek it carefully and with 
tears.” 

It was a noble and timely utterance. Would that we of 
this day would heed it as our salvation ! 

It is but candid to add that, personally, we have heard Dr. 
Beecher only a few times, when through an entire discourse 
he came up to the brilliant standard of his Litchfield and 
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Boston efforts, or even those of his first years in Cincinnati. 
Once we heard him,in Wesley Chapel, deliver a speech before 
the Bible Society, once on Eloquence, at Marietta, once on 
the Power of Conscience, and once on a first Monday in the 
year in the Seminary chapel, when as an orator he came up to 
his traditional greatness. Then he was truly a Boanerges, and 
his mind overcame the disabilities and languor of approaching 
age. We often heard detached passages of great power, but 
they were few and small compared with those which, judged 
by his own standard, were inferior and weak. But it must be 
remembered that he was sixty-four years old when we first 
saw him, and sixty-six when we became his pupil. A very 
large part of the forty previous years had been passed in a 
ministry of such urgency and of mental excitement so vehe- 
ment that he felt as if there were not “ Sundays enough”, and 
it was not to be wondered at that his eye was somewhat dim- 
med and his mental force abated. In fact, he was not a little 
sensitive on the subject. In 1845 he attended the meeting of 
the American Board during the anniversary week in New 
York. Dr. Todd alluded to his presence by saying that “ he 
had understood that the infirmities of age had deprived the 
audience of the privilege of hearing the venerable father from 
the West”. In an instant, with all the sprightliness of a boy, 
the Doctor sprang to his feet and, amid explosions of laughter, 
exclaimed : “ It’s the first time I heard of it!” When Dr. Todd 
took his seat Dr. Beecher verified his own claim to youthful- 
ness by a brief speech in which the fire of his early manhood 
blazed and the power of his traditional eloquence took every 
heart by storm. And this was the man of whom Mr. Barnes 
wrote, that “no oratory which he had ever heard equalled 
Lyman Beecher’s in his grand flights”. 

In 1852 Dr. Beecher’s relations to Lane Seminary and the 
West were practically ended, although his venerable name 
stood as President of the Seminary until he died. In 1856 he 
was present at the anniversary exercises. It was known that 
he was to be there, and a large number of his pupils and 
friends met to welcome him back to a spot so dear to them 


and to him. The Rev. Daniel Rice, now the honored and able 
20 
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pastor of the church in La Fayette, Ind., was appointed to 
speak our affectionate and tearful salutations to the instructor 
and friend of former years. Very beautifully and eloquently 
did he do it in a strain of reminiscence and anticipation that 
moved the great assembly. But when the Doctor replied we 
saw that “the old man eloquent” had begun to verify the 
ying : 

“— “Last scene of all 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion.” 


The manuscript he had prepared for the occasion seemed be- 
yond his grasp, and he laid it aside to talk tous. Occasionally 
the fires of his former genius would flicker and flash up for a 
moment. Asa mental effort it stood in painful contrast with 
others in the same place that all remembered; but the benig- 
nant spirit, the magnanimity of soul, the loving docility of 
his piety, the quick sympathy with all that is great in the love 
of God and the efforts of man for a world’s salvation, were still 
there as apparent as at any former day—a beautiful compensa- 
tion for the mental senility which was so evident. “ And now 
abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the greatest of 
these is cuantry.” In Love our instructor was, as ever before, 
great, and we thanked God that this divine virtue was shining 
about him so luminously that in spite of the mental feebleness 
which grieved us, the unabated force and undimmed bright- 
ness of his love to God, to Jesus, to the saints, to a world of 
sinners, imparted a beauty to the old man as when the shadows 
of the closing day are forgotten in night’s holy silence, the un- 
clouded sky in whose serene depths we behold the stars, and 
the untroubled sleep which predicts a morning so bright as to 
eclipse the stars themselves with light. 

His death was peaceful as the close of day. A few days 
before, he had “a vision of transfiguration” for some hours, 
and his exclamation, “Such scenes as I have been permitted 
to behold!” reminded us of his once alluding to his friend 
Evarts who, when dying, exclaimed: “Oh! wonderful, won- 
derful! praise Him in a manner ye know not of!” 

We close this tribute to his memory by extracting from our 
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note book a reminiscence characteristic of him, and prophetic 
of what he is now enjoying. “ But the difference between the 
embodied and the disembodied states can be seen more plainly 
in the fatigue and exhaustion which seize the body after the 
long and intense action of the mind. How often has the en- 
thusiastic student, with restless ardor, driving his inquiries and 
researches, careering on to victory, been checked midway in his 
course by his jaded body, and his mind, fretting and chafing, 
been compelled to cease its labors ? How often is the untiring 
nature of spirit shown in dreams when that flame, kindled by 
the breath of God, burns with intense brightness, whilst the 
senses are locked in repose, and gleams through the chinks of 
its material prison-house ¢” 

His voice was now ringing like a clarion, as eloquent and 
emphatic to a handful of admiring disciples, as it ever was 
before a spell-bound multitude. At this point he suddenly 
closed his book and, jerking off his spectacles, he delivered 
these sentences: “ Excepting exemption from sin, intense, 
vigorous, untiring action is the greatest pleasure of mind. I 
could hardly wish to enter heaven did I believe its inhabitants 
were idly to sit by purling streams, fanned by balmy airs. 
Heaven to be a place of happfness must be a place of activity. 
Has the far-reaching mind of Newton ceased its profound in- 
vestigations? Has David hung up his harp as useless as the 
dusty arms in Westminster Abbey? Has Paul, glowing with 
God-like enthusiasm, ceased itinerating the universe of God? 
Are Peter and Cyprian and Edwards and Payson and Evarts 
idling away eternity in mere psalm-singing? Heaven is a 
place of restless activity, the abode of never-tiring thought. 
David and Isaiah will sweep nobler and lIoftier strains in 
eternity, and the minds of saints, unclogged by cumbersome 
clay, will forever feast on the banquet of rich and glorious 
thought. My young friends, go on then; you will never get 
through. An eternity of untiring action is before you, and 
the universe of thought is your field.” 

“The good, great man—three treasures—love and light 
And calm thoughts, equable as infant’s breath ; 


And three fast friends, more sure than day or night— 
Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death.” 
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Arr. VII—BISHOP COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH. 


By Danie. R. Goopwin, D.D., Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Tue Pentatevcn AND Boox or Josuva CriticaLty Examinep. By the Rt. 
Rev. Joun Wiit1am Cotenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal.{ Part L pp. 229. 
New York, 1863. 


An Answer to Bishop Cotenso. By M. Manan, D.D. Pp. 114. New 
York, 1863. 


In undertaking to refute an argumentative work, it is im- 
portant first of all to ascertain and recognize its true logical 
position. In the book before us, we understand Bishop Co- 
lenso’s position to be, that the Pentateuch, and particularly 
that portion of it which contains the story from Jacob to 
Joshua, is “unhistorical”; that the things which it relates 
never took place as matters of fact. What may follow from 
this he does not hold himself responsible for. That it will ne- 
cessitate the abandonment of certain current theories of in- 
spiration provided we would retain the Divine authority of the 
Canonical Scriptures, he admits and maintains. It may in- 
volve the destruction of that authority altogether, and of 
Christianity with it; but this Colenso neither maintains nor 
admits. Rather, he foreshadows a theory of inspiration which 
shall be consistent with these results of his criticism ; a theory, 
according to which inspiration is a gift far more widely be- 
stowed, and, at the same time, far more restricted in its scope, 
than is commonly supposed. According to this view, inspira- 
tion is intended to convey moral and spiritual truth,—and al/ 
moral and spiritual truth comes by inspiration ; but it furnishes 
no guaranty of truth or accuracy in regard to any thing else. 
All else is of trifling importance; the spiritual truth, the 
spiritual instruction, is the grand and sufficient object. Thus 
Colenso will undoubtedly propose to retain the profession of 
Christianity, as a spiritual religion, and the Pentatench itself 
as a part of the inspired word of God, while insisting, never- 
theless, upon its “ unhistorical” character. Such we under- 
stand to be Colenso’s position. 

Scarcely had the Bishop’s book been published in this coun- 
try, when Dr. Mahan announced his intention of making a 
reply. That reply is before us. It is a spirited, off-hand per- 
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formance, bearing evident marks of haste, as well as of great 
vigor, in thought and composition ; we shall, therefore, enter 
into no criticism of its general style. In many points of detail 
it exhibits great adroitness and ability. But upon the main 
point upon which it was his business to answer Colenso, he 
gives up, as it seems to us, the whole field, and goes over to 
the adversary’ sside. That such was his intention we are far 
from imagining. We believe it to have been just the con- 
trary. We state only what seems to us the actual result. In 
a we may misunderstand, but we would not misrepresent 
1im. ‘ 

His motto is: “ The spiritual view, or the glass reversed”, 
or “spiritual things are spiritually discerned”. He says, 
* Every portion of “the word, whether true or not considered 
in itself, is infallibly true from the spiritual point of view ; 
that is, considered in its bearing upon the aim and purport of 
the Scriptures in general’ ”, P ‘15. “We may have to aban- 
don a surface sense, which is of no impor tance, and to take in 
its stead a deeper and more spiritual sense”, p. 17. ‘A his- 
tory may be quite accurate in dates and matters of fact, yet 
taken as a whole may convey an enormous lie”, p. 20; where 
the connection seems to imply that the “ lie” follows of course 
from the “‘ accuracy”; or, at least, that an “ inaccurate state- 
ment of matters of fact” may be, and indeed, is most likely to 
be, true history, that is to say, ,true in the inspired and spirit- 
ual sense. ‘The Bible uses facts as but secondary to truth ; 
about ‘ dates’ it seems indifferent and hardly conscious of their 
importance; and as to arithmetic, its ‘rule of three’ was cer- 
tainly not ‘earned in any of our common schools”, p. 37. 
(Could Voltaire have put it better?) ‘The Holy Ghost did 
not inspire Moses to be a pedant or arithmetician. He was 

raised up and inspired for a holier and better work. As a his- 
torian of truth, and not a detailer of mere facts, [the “mere” has 
no pertinency "here]—as a Prophet of the old world, and not 
a Gradgrind of the nineteenth century,—he concerned himself 
chiefly ‘witli the weightier matters of the law”, p. 59. “The 
Hebrew writers, like all writers of antiquity, had a ‘habit of 
not realizing to their own minds the actual meaning of num- 
bers’, In fact, they knew but little of arithmetic, . bos 

they might have been gravelled by a simple sum in the Rule 
of Multiplication”, p. 74. The application of all this about 

“ arithmetic” can be only to inaccurate statements, or rather, 
exaggerations—for the alleged inaccuracy is always on one side 
—ot actual numbers ; for, in general, Moses has confessedly 
performed his additions, subtractions and multiplications—has 
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applied the Rule of Three,—with great accuracy. “The Pro- 
phets certainly used mystic numbers. If the historians some- 
times did the same, .... it might lessen the value of their 
writings as far as ‘statistics’ are concerned; but would weigh 
nothing against their general historical character”, p. 77. He 
then refers to Origen, and to “the mystic interpretation of 
Scriptural numbers so common among the Fathers”, p. 81. 
“In the use of numerals especially, Moses wrote on some sys- 
tem, or in some habit of mind, unintelligible to us”, p. 93. 
“The ancients in fact knew nothing of statistics on a large 
scale”, (referring, in a note to Herodotus having given the 
army of Xerxes as more than five million men). ‘ Their his- 
tories, therefore, are unreliable on that point. But do we con- 
clude for such reasons that ancient histories are ‘ unhistorical’? 
Or, if we do not, why should we condemn Moses?” p. 95. 
May Moses, then, be supposed to have made. the same sort of 
mistakes that Herodotus committed ? 

These citations will suffice to show the ground taken by Dr. 
Mahan. And we submit that it is substantially the same as 
that taken by Bishop Colenso. We apprehend that Dr. Mahan 
mistook entirely Bishop Colenso’s position, if he supposed it to 
be, that, inasmuch as the Pentateuch relates things which were 
not matters of fact, and particularly, makes erroneous state- 
ments of numbers, therefore it is not inspired Scripture. We 
understand Colenso to stand ready to maintain—we do not 
mean that he will be ab/e to maintain,—just the contrary pro- 
position ; and when Dr. Mahan contends that errors in regard 
to matters of fact, and especially in regard to numbers, are 
entirely consistent with inspiration, we doubt not Colenso is 
quite ready to say, Amen. The primary question is whether 
such errors have really been committed by the sacred writer. 
Colenso openly says, Yes; Dr. Mahan, if we understand him, 
says it may be so, and he is rather inclined to think so it is. 
Dr. Mahan admits that certain statements of the Pentateuch 
are not in accordance with “facts”; Colenso says they are 
“‘unhistorical”. Dr. Mahan intimates that the numbers are 
probably “ mystical”, certainly not “ arithmetical”; Colenso 
says they are “unhistorical”. What is the difference? To 
suggest that the Pentateuch deals in symbolical representa- 
tions and mystical numbers, like the prophets, or epic or dra- 
matic poets,—what is this but to acknowledge that, in so far, 
it may be “ uanhistorical”? To say that these points of detail, 
these numbers and arithmetical calculations are insignificant, 
petty, trifling affairs, in comparison with the “ weightier mat- 
ters of the law”, with the great themes of moral and spiritual 
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instruction, and hardly deserve the notice of an earnest reli- 
gious man, is no answer to Colenso; it is just what he will 
say for himself; “it is but the husk”, he will say; “let the 
husk go”. It is true, we may not charge a historian with a 
misstatement of facts until we have ascertained his real mean- 
ing ; we must make all due allowances for interpolations, cor- 
ruptions, or errors of transcribers, idioms of the language and 
of the times, ete.; but after all such allowances have been 
made and the true meaning of the writer ascertained, if then 
it or that his true meaning is still inconsistent with facts ; 
that he really did not intend to state facts, but to convey sym- 
bolically some spiritual truth, would it not be as fair and non 

committal a word as we could use, to say, his statements are 
“ unhistorical” ; they are not intended to set forth historical 
fact? If, however, it had been the Doctor’s object simply to 
correct the Bishop’s language in the use of the word “ unhis- 
torical”, he need not have written even a small volume for 
that purpose. Where there is substantial agreement in regard 
to things, men need not contend long about mere propriety of 
words. 

As an illustration of the relative logical positions of the two 
critics, let us take the leading example. The Pentateuch 
states that there were 603,550 fighting men among the Israel- 
ites who came up out of Egypt, and that, when numbered in 
the plains of Moab some 39 years afterward, there were 601- 
730. Bishop Colenso says there were not so many; Dr. Mahan 
thinks there may not have been so many, as a “ mere matter 
of fact”. Bishop Colenso says therefore the statement is 
“unhistorical”. Dr. Mahan says, no, it is simply not “ arith- 
metical ”. 

The manner in which Dr. Mahan endeavors to dispose of 
the checking of the numbers by the amount of the contribu- 
tion that was made for the tabernacle of half a shekel for each 
man, seems to us particularly unsatisfactory and even unfair. 
What has “the depreciation of English money” to do with 
the question? It is of no consequence whether the shekels of 
money weighed more or less. It is their nwmber only, and 
neither their weight nor value, with which we are concerned. 
And this will remain the same so long as it takes two half 
shekels to make a whole one, ten hundred shekels to make a 
thousand, and a certain number, say 3000, to make a talent. 
If Moses was the writer of the story, he must have known how 
much silver was used in constructing the tabernacle, and how 
much for each “socket”; he must have known how many 
shekels it took to make a talent; he mentions but one “ thou- 
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sand” shekels, and this he puts side by side with 775, appa- 
rently recognizing the exact arithmetical ratio of the numbers. 
Unless Dr. Mahan will make him a “simpleton”, he knew the 
ratio of the half shekel to the whole sum, and consequently 
had an exact arithmetical notion of the number of contribu- 
tors; he had the pieces of money in his hands and might have 
counted them upon his fingers ;—which number he states with 
precision, and it is precisely the same number that he gives 
when summing up the census of the several tribes. He does 
not deal merely with thousands but with tens and fives; and 
with all these always in their exact arithmetical ratios. He 
uses a “‘ thousand” as ten hundred, a hundred as ten tens, and 
ten as ten units. As to “round numbers” he certainly went 
as low as ¢en in numbering the people, for we have 550 in one 
census and 730 in the other; but it seems not unlikely that 
any units, in the number of each tribe, less than ten, were 
neglected in the report, and likewise in summing up the 
amount of the poll-tax. 

The allusion to the extravagant computation which Herodo- 
tus gives of the army of Xerxes does not strike us as particn- 
larly happy. To make the cases parallel: suppose Herodotus 
had professed that he was himself present in the army of 
Xerxes, and in high command; that he and his brother had 
presided over a commission for ascertaining its exact numbers, 
and had, with that commission, checked off separately the 
number of every nation and tribe composing it, counting man 
by man; suppose that he had added up those numbers, and 
had added them accurately, giving the details as well as the 
result, and had stated the sum to be 5,283,320. Suppose, 
moreover, that he had collected a tribute from the army of so 
much a head, had counted the money and found the sum to 
correspond with the census; and then suppose we were satis- 
fied that the real number was less than one quarter of that 
thus given by him, and that there was no interpolation or cor- 
ruption in the text, what should we say of his veracity? If, 
in the case before us, the author of the Pentateuch had really 
given us merely the round numbers of @ gross sum, or if there 
were reason to suppose the text to have suffered from the med- 
dling or the mistakes of transcribers, or if the real author were 
not Moses himself, but some writer of a later age who derived 
his information from tradition or from ancient documents of 
uncertain authorship, we might admit the numbers to be inac- 
curate to almost any degree, and yet believe the historian to 
be honest and trustworthy. 

To suppose, as some do, that to make mistakes in regard to 
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mere matters of fact in consequence of imperfect information 
or knowledge, is consistent with a writer’s being inspired, is 
one thing; to suppose such mistakes in an eye-witness to be 
consistent with inspiration, when they would not be consistent 
with common honesty, is quite another thing. We presume 
Colenso calls the Pentateuch * unhistorical”, in order that he 
may not call it false ; and supposes Moses not to be its author, 
in order that there may be room for admitting its author’s ig- 
norance instead of impugning his veracity, and consequently 
room for supposing him znspired, in the Bishop’s sense of in- 
spiration. 

We have proceeded here upon the assumption that we have 
the text as Moses wrote it. Indeed the nwmbers are so inter- 
woven with the story that it is difficult to suppose them to have 
been interpolated or altered by copyists. But if there is any 
evidence or any credibility of such a tampering with the text, 
let it be brought forward. We shall be ready to give it its 
full weight. We do not take it into consideration here, be- 
cause it belongs to an entirely different line of argument ; and 
so far from tending to confirm the charge against Moses of a 
“strange habit about numbers”, of “ arithmetical negligence”, 
or of ignorance of the ‘‘ Rule of Multiplication”, it would tend 
to relieve him from such charges altogether. 

If it be said, “the Prophets use symbolical numbers ”, and 
that the apocalyptic “144000 of the 12 tribes of Israel ” is 
symbolical; what then? Is the Pentateuch to be put upon 
the same level in point of historical character with the visions 
of Ezekiel and the Apocalypse? What does Colenso ask 
more¢ “The Prophets use symbolical numbers”; yes, and 
they employ also symbolical actions and symbolical scenes. 
And suppose the hain story of the sojourn in Egypt, the ex- 
odus, the wandering in the desert, and the conquest, of Ca- 
naan, to be, not statements of strict historical facts, but symbol- 
ical representations of human destiny and Christian experience, 
conveying thus ont spiritual truths and important religious 
instruction; might the story still be accounted inspired? Dr. 


Mahan’s theory is broad enough to admit it. Bishop Colenso 
is satisfied with it. And this is what is called “ answering 
the objections of future Colensos for many generations to 
come”. Assuredly they will not object to the answer. 

One thing more i ae the grounds assumed in this answer 


to Bishop Colenso. It ascribes the Bishop’s errors to his fol- 
lowing “private interpretation”, and not listening to the 
voice of the Church, “ the witness and keeper of holy writ ”, 
to his being a “ Bibliolater”, that is, having more respect for 
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the authority of the Bible than for that of the Church. But 
when and where has the Church given her dogmatic decision | 
in regard to such points of the exegesis of the Pentateuch as 
those discussed by Colenso? Among points of this kind, that 
in regard to which we have come nearest to having a dogma- 
tic ecclesiastical decision, is, that the earth is immovable in 
the centre of the universe. Will Dr. Mahan “listen to the 
voice of the Church ” on this point, or follow “ private inter- 
ee ”¢ Will he quote the Fathers against Colenso? 

ut the moderns are “ the Church” as much as the ancients. 
Bishop Potter has as good a right officially—and except so 
far as “ private”, personal qualities, such as learning, intelli- 
gence and piety, may make a difference,—to speak in the 
name of “the Church” as St. Augustine had. St. Augus- 
tine’s authority, such as it is, is almost entirely a “ private ” 
and not a public, official, or ecclesiastical authority. Colenso 
himself has as good a right to speak in the Church’s name as 
Origen at least; and the notions of the two are probably 
about equally near the truth.—Bishop Colenso writes a book 
maintaining that the Scriptural account of the exodus is “ un- 
historical”. Suppose Dr. Mahan were to content himself 
with showing by documentary evidence—which is just what, 
in consistency, he ought to have done,—that the general judg- 


ment of the Church Catholic, that is, the prevailing sentiment 
in the Church in all ages, has been to the contrary; would 
even high Churchmen have been satisfied with this as a refu- 
tation? No doubt the os judgment or sentiment of 


the Church is against Colenso, and he knows it; but that does 
not convince him, nor will it satisfy thoughtful Christians, or 
even Churchmen generally, on such points as these. The 
Church herself—that is, not the Church acting in her organic 
capacity, but the mass of her members and teachers,—may 
become more enlightened on various points of exegesis. 
Would Dr. Mahan have all questions of Scripture interpreta- 
tion decided by a mere appeal to Church authorities, without 
any other evidence or argument or criticism addressed to the 
“private” reason? Even his very authorities would confound 
him by continually resorting to such evidence and arguments. 
Nay, he himself admits that the science of interpretation is 
progressive,—‘ the interpretation of different parts of Scrip- 
ture may wonderfully develop”. ‘ In fact there is an essen- 
tial difference between our Faith, which rests upon the sense 
of Scripture as a whole, and what we properly call our ‘views’ 
of particular passages of Scripture. The latter may be en- 
larged or modified, or rendered more clear, or may even in 
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some cases be materially changed, without in the slightest de- 
gree affecting the former. And as with our views of certain 
texts, so also with our views of the nature of Inspiration”. 
The Italics are ours. Surely here is room enough, after all, 
to furnish Colenso a way of escape from the charge of not 
“listening to the voice of the Church”. 

Bishop Colenso says the narrative of the exodus is not “ his- 
torical ”, i. e., is not an account of matters of fact. The main 
question is, not how he came to think so, or what he will 
come to think next, or whether such an opinion is consistent 
with receiving the Canonical Scriptures as the word of God, 
or consistent with the received jeddmient and teaching of the 
Church. The question is,—the first and proper question is, as 
to the truth of the opinion itself: /s the narrative of the ex- 
odus, so far as énternal evidence goes, a statement of histori- 
cal facts? that is to say, may it be so, by its own showing? or 
does it bear on the face of it, as Colenso maintains, in its own 
inconsistencies, contradictions, and absurdities, manifest marks 
of being “ unhistorical”? To the answer to this question we 
shall now address ourselves. 


Bishop Colenso finds his first puzzle in connection with the 
number of the descendants of Jacob, who are related to have 
gone down with him into Egypt. Among these are enumer- 
ated Hezron and Hamul grandsons of Judah, two grandsons of 
Asher, Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, and Serah his granddaughter. 

Now the grandsons of Asher may have been born in Ca- 
naan. That Hezron and Hamul, under the peculiar circum- 
stances narrated in the history of Judah, could not have been 
born then before the descent into Egypt, is no new discovery 
of Colenso. But, having taken pains to establish this undis- 
puted point by a physico-mathematical calculation, he pro- 
ceeds to argue, how could Hezron and Hamul, then, have 
gone down with Jacob into Egypt? Yet, he adds, the text 
declares, “‘ All the souls that came with Jacob into Egypt 
which came out of his Joins, besides Jacob’s sons’ wives, were 
three score and six’, (Gen. 46. 26)—which they would not be 
without Hezron and Hamul ”. 

The text introduces Hezron and Hamul thus: “And the 
sons of Judah, Er and Onan, and Shelah, and Pharez, and Za- 
rah; but Er and Onan died in the land of Canaan; and the 
sons of Pharez, Hezron and Hamul ”. 

Now it seems plain to us that the sacred writer means as 
much as if he had said, with the careful balancing of modern 
historical style, “but Er and Onan having died in Canaan, 
instead of them are reckoned Judah’s next two descendants, 
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the sons of Pharez, Hezron and Hamul, although these were 
not born until after the descent into Egypt”. 

It may be said, indeed, that this is acknowledging the text 
not to express Jiterally the historical truth. But the histori- 
cal veracity of an author is to be tested, not by any rigid ab- 
stract “literal” or grammatical sense of his words, but by his 
probable meaning gathered by a fair and candid criticism from 
the text and context interpreted according to the idioms of the 
author’s language and his own peculiar habits of thought, 
style and expression. His real meaning is what we want to 
find, and by this his truthfulness must be tested. 

But the sacred historian, in this same connection, tells us, 
“the sons of Joseph, which were born him in Egypt, were two 
souls: all the souls of the house of Jacob, which came into 
Egypt were three score and ten”,—which they would not be 
without the two sons of Joseph. And again, “all the souls 
that came out of the loins of Jacob were seventy souls; for 
Joseph was in Egypt already”. Now here it is said, taking 
the historian literally, that Ephraim and Mannasseh, the sons 
of Joseph, came into Egypt, and at the same time it is said 
they were born there ; and so, according to Colenso’s style of ar- 
gument, the sacred historian contradicts himself upon the spot. 
Also it is said that the souls “ that came out of Jacob’s loins” 
were seventy ;—which they would not be without including 
Jacob himself in the number. This may be called a loose 
style of historical narrative, if you will, but is it to be charged 
as contradictious and untruthful? Does not every candid 
reader see that the narrator meant to include Jacob himself in 
the number 70, and Ephraim and Mannasseh among them 
who “came into Egypt”; although it certainly is no more 
“ Literally” true that Jacob came out of his own loins, or that 
Ephraim and Mannasseh came with him into Egypt, than it is 
that Hezron and Hamul were born in Canaan, and so came 
with the rest of the 66 souls into Egypt. The Hebrew lan- 
guage and the current historical style of some .three or four 
thousand years ago may not have beep as exact as later chro- 
nicles; but Moses, or whoever Colenso may suppose to have 
been the author of the Pentateuch, is not to be presumed a 
fool. 

As for the two females enumerated, we know that there had 
been something peculiar in the history of Dinah, which has 
led to her being particularly mentioned in the preceding story, 
and may be the reason why her name is recalled in this enu- 
meration. There may have been equally strong special rea- 
sons for the mention of Serah, which we do not know. It is 
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well known that the usual custom of Hebrew genealogies is, 
to omit the names of females, except in extraordinary cases. 
For ourselves we see no reason to doubt that Jacob had other 
daughters and granddaughters besides these two; it would 
have been almost miraculous, certainly a very strange case, if 
he had not; but these two only are mentioned, and mentioned 
for some special reasons. 

When, therefore, it is said, Gen. xlvi, 15, “ All the souls of 
his sons and his daughters were thirty and three ”, daughters 
is manifestly put in because Dinah had been mentioned as one 
of the thirty-three. But when it said, “all the souls that came 
with Jacob into Egypt, which came out of his loins, besides 
Jacob’s sons’ wives, all the souls were three score and six”, 
it is certainly fair to suppose the historian to mean, “ all the 
souls thus reckoned, according to the usual method of reckon- 
ing genealogies”. While in the statement which has been 
made at v.7: “His sons and his sons’ sons with him, his 
daughters and his sons’ daughters, and all his seed brought 
he with him into Egypt”, it may be presumed, as this pre- 
cedes the genealogical enumeration, that the meaning is, ac- 
cording to the literal expression, that he took with him his 
daughters and prasibéaghbees, of whom there were probably 
several, as well as his sons and grandsons. 

It may be added that, if it be supposed to be the object of 
the sacred writer to set forth ,how small was the number who 
went down into Egypt contrasted with the great multitude of 
the children of Israel at the exodus, and if it was contrary to 
modern notions to have omitted the enumeration of the fe- 
males with the rest, that was, on the other hand, in perfect 
accordance with the style and usages of the times; while the 
two females who are mentioned, and Hezron and Hamul who 
are added, are in fact four more than that style and these 
usages would have required the author to have included in 
his small number. 

As to the difficulties, so elaborately set forth by Bp. Colen- 
so, in regard to the size of the Court of the Tabernacle com- 
pared with the number of the congregation summoned to 
assemble unto its door ; and in regard to Moses and Joshua ad- 
dressing all Israel ; they are almost too puerile to be seriously 
noticed. They are such difficulties as a Sunday-school teach- 
er might be reasonably called upon to remove for a class of 
_ young but inquisitive pupils. It would be very natural 

or young children, in oe these statements in the Bible, 
to imagine that all the Israelites were assembled in a mass 
within a few rods of the door of the tabernacle, and that they 
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all listened at once to the voice of Moses and Joshua. But to 
the mind of men of growth and reflection such imaginations 
have ceased to present themselves. Either Colenso has not 
yet put away childish things, or he has intentionally made it 
1is business to puzzle and if possible to mislead the young and 
the illiterate. 

We must suppose the children of Israel-in the wilderness to 
have been ordinarily very much scattered from day to day, in 
their different encampments, and far beyond, in the care of their 
flocks and herds and in various avocations. On such an occa- 
sion as the consecration of Aaron and his sons, it is not unnat- 
ural that there should have been issued to them a general in- 
vitation to come together; and a very large part of them may 
have actually congregated towards the door of the tabernacle 
as the central point of interest. Colenso admits that abso- 
lutely every individual could not have been there. It was 
not necessary that they should all see what was going on with- 
in, any more than the whole multitude of the people who 
waited without while Zacharias was offering incense. It was 
not necessary even that they should all be near enough to see 
either the door or the tabernacle itself; Daniel, in Babylon, 
could pray with his face towards Jerusalem. Each one would 
naturally come as near the door of the tabernacle as he con- 
veniently could ; Colenso does not imagine it necessary for 
each one to touch it. The thoughts, the minds, the eyes of all 
were earnestly directed towards this central point during the 
solemn ceremony ; and though they might not see the act of 
consecration or even the tabernacle door, they could all see 
the pillar of the cloud which symbolized Jehovah’s presence, 
hovering over the spot where the tabernacle stood, and where 
the sacrifices were then slain before the door. And Moses or 
Joshua are properly said to have spoken or read to all Israel 
when they spoke or read publicly to as many as could or 
would hear; and so, that what they uttered, being in its nature 
intended for all alike, might be communicated, either inciden- 
tally or by some systematic method, to all those who could 
not or did not immediately hear them. Nor does it com- 
plicate the matter at all to allow the women and children and 
strangers to be present in the group of immediate listeners, or 
among those who more indirectly heard the general announce- 
ment. But we cannot see the slightest ground for the bold 
assertion of the Bishop that “the story implies” that Joshua 
read all the words of the book of the law to all Israel in one | 
day, and that “in the very same day he had been engaged in 
writing a copy of the law of Moses upon the stones set up in 
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mount Ebal”. Surely if “the story implies” all this, it is to 
a childish imagination only. 

The Bishop has another curiously childish fancy. He sees 
the priest, Aaron himself or one of his sons, “ carrying on 
his back on foot ” the skin of the sacrificial bullock, “and all 
his flesh, with his head, and with his legs, and his inwards, 
and his dung, even the whole bullock, forth without the camp 
into a clean place where the ashes are poured out”, and there 
burning him on the wood with fire. Lev. iv, 11, 12. At 
least he supposes that whoever wrote the Pentateuch regard- 
ed this as a veritable part of the Priest’s proper personal office. 
And he might have cited Lev. vi, 10, 11, as a text still more 
tohis purpose.* But surely, it must be plain enough, on reflec- 
tion, to an ordinary English reader of mature understanding, 
that the meaning of the text is fully met by supposing the 
Priest, having made the proper preparations, to send the offal 
or the ashes abroad from time to time by the hand of the min- 
istering Levites, or even of inferior servants and porters. And 
if any one will be so puerile as to contend that, in that case, 
the text is admitted to be not “literally ” true, we have only 
to appeal to the Hebrew word for“ carry forth”, which literally 
means “cause to go forth”. 

The passage in Deut. xxiii, 12, 13, is merely an injunction 
of cleanliness given by way of example, and implying in gen- 
eral that all excrements and impurities were to be carried 
abroad. And as regards the distance which it would be neces- 
sary for those near the centre of the camp to traverse for such 
purposes, “ the camp ” here, as in many other parts of the Pen- 
tateuch, may mean that camp to which each individual espe- 
cially appertained, the camp of his tribe or of his family. For 
many purposes of convenience and comfort, it is natural to 
suppose that the multitude of the Israelites were distributed 
into distinct cantonments, separated by considerable intervals ; 
and so we read of the camp of Judah, and the camp of Reu- 
ben, and the camp of Ephraim, and the camp of the Levites, 
etc.; and these camps may have been subdivided into yet 
smaller portions, separated by narrower intervals, each of 
which, for particular individuals, would be “the camp”, their 
own camp. 

That the number of those who paid the poll-tax for the tab- 
ernacle (Ex. xxxviii) should have been the same as of those 
whose names were recorded at the census made six months 
later (Num. i), is a difficulty only to a person who insists upon 
having a difficulty, and who will admit of no hypothetical ex- 


* But see, on the other hand, Lev. xvi, 26-28. 
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planation, however probable, as well as possible—of no expla- 
nation, indeed, short of a demonstrated or directly attested 
fact. Wethink the objector, rather, is bound to prove that 
there must be a contradiction here, and not we to prove that 
there can be none, or that there ts none. It is enough for us 
to make it appear on reasonable grounds that there may be 
none. 

Is it not then perfectly reasonable, and indeed almost neces- 
sary, to suppose that when the poll-tax was assessed on the 
males of 20 years old and upward, some specific common date 
was assumed with respect to which the 20 years should be 
reckoned? And may not that date have naturally been the 
beginning of the next year, which would follow in less than 
6 months; i. e., that all were reckoned as 20 years old who 
would be 20 years old on the 1st day of the next first month? 
If this is a credible supposition, the whole difficulty is credibly 
removed. Or, it may be that, in collecting the poll-tax, sim- 
ply the names of the individuals paying were taken, and the 
gross sum ascertained; while at the subsequent numbering, 
they were required to “declare their pedigrees, after their 
families, by the honor of their fathers”, and were distributed 
to the several tribes with reference to the order of encamp- 
ment and martial array. And as, by a general law (Ex. 30), 


this poll-tax, or “‘ ransom”, was to be | a whenever a census 


was taken, and as this tax was assessed and paid in view of a 
formal numbering shortly to be made, it is certainly not un- 
natural that, when the numbering was made (Num. 1), only 
those should be included in it who by their age had been liable 
to pay the tax. And this seems to be intimated by the phrases 
which are repeated with each tribe, “according to the num- 
ber of the names from 20 years old and upward, . . . those 
that were {had been ¢] numbered of them”; where a previous 
record of the names seems to be referred to, which were now 
distributed by tribes and families. And the original direction 
for taking the census confirms the same view (Num. i, ii, iv). 
It was taken with reference to military arrangements and a 
tribal distribution: “from 20 years old and upward, all that 
are able to go forth to war in Israel: thou and Aaron shall 
number them by their armies. And with you there shall bea 
man of every tribe”. 

We read in Ex. xvi, 16: “Take ye every man for them 
which are in his tents”. Colenso is greatly exercised to know 
how the Israelites could have got, or could have carried, a sup- 
ply of tents. He seems not to be aware that Stk may mean a 
dwelling of any kind, or whatever shelter they may have had 
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for their households. The word ordinarily means “ tent”, be- 
cause a tent was the ordinary movable dwelling. Colenso is 
altogether unaware that the Israelites had had some consider- 
able time to make preparation for their desired and expected 
journey into the wilderness; and that, in perfect consistency 
with their starting in haste, when they did start. Some of them 
may have had tents, larger or smaller, heavier or lighter, im- 
ee or entire; some may have dwelt in booths at their 

alting places; some may have had little or no shelter at all. 
It is not necessary to suppose that their three days’ journey 
out of Egypt occupied just three days and no more, with no 
intervals whonenes for rest. Their cattle may have been used 
to help carry their burdens, whether of provisions, domestic 
utensils, or tent skins; but there is nothing to hinder the sup- 
position that they may have had asses and mules beside. They 
went down into Egypt with asses; is it incredible that they 
should have had asses.when they came up? Or is nothing to 
be admitted as credible or, possible except what is expressly 
mentioned in the immediate text? If so, any history can be 
proved to be “‘unhistorical”. If a writer were to state that a 
general crossed a certain river with his troops, and did not 
state how he crossed it, whether by ford, boat, or bridge, it 
would follow that, even though it could not be shown to be 
either impossible or difficult to cross the river in either of those 
or in other ways, yet the story gust be a myth. 

“The children of Israel went up harnessed out of the@and 
of Egypt” sap xiii, 18). So they were armed, says Colenso ; 
but where, he asks, did they get their arms? and if they were 
armed, how could 600,000 men have been panic-stricken at the 
report that the Egyptians were pursuing them? Even Gese- 
nius will show that the difficulty here raised is forced and im- 
aginary. ‘he Hebrew word for “harnessed” may mean har- 
nessed or prepared; or it may mean roused, excited, eager, 
agile ; or it may mean brave and bold ; or by fifties, or five- 
parted, i. e., front and rear guard, centre, and two wings; as 
well as armed. It often means armed, undoubtedly, but must 
a word always have exactly the same meaning, and that ex- 
pressly in order that the Pentateuch may be convicted of being 
‘“‘ ynhistorical”? The plain truth is, it is not necessary to sup- 

ose that the Israelites were either all armed or all wnarmed. 
They went up out of Egypt with the fighting men in orderly 


array ; some of them armed in one way, it is likely, some in 
another; some with proper warlike weapons, and some with 
no weapons at all. And even if they had been all armed, it 
is not at all incredible or even surprising, that 600,000 men, or 


21 
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even ten times that number—great numbers are far from being 
any protection against eee had just escaped from a 
state of servitude, should cry out for fear when they heard that 
their old masters were after them, trained warriors, with their 
horses and chariots. 

It is a general trait of Colenso’s negative exegesis, that he 
finds a statement ineredible or contradictory by refusing to 
receive, in the way of explanation, any thing which is not ex- 
pressly contained in the text. In undertaking to show that 
the account of the institution of the Passover is ‘‘ unhistorical”, 
he goes one step farther, and positively rejects a portion of the 
story, for no other reason apparently than because it is incon- 
sistent with his destructive interpretation of the rest, and, if 
admitted, would remove his difficulties and silence his objec- 
tions. He insists, therefore, in the very face of the express 
statements in the beginning of the twelfth chapter of Exodus, 
that, according to the story, the first mention made by Moses 
to the Israelites of this institution of the Passover, was made 
on the very day on which, at evening, the Passover was killed. 
He then finds it easy to show how impossible it was that, in 
that short time, notice should have been circulated through all 
the tribes of Israel, whether at Rameses or scattered through- 
out the land of Goshen, and preparations made in every fami- 


ly for maaplng the Passover. He regards it as decisive against 
t 1 


e Israelites having had notice several days beforehand, that 
“ the expression, in Ex, xii, 12, is distinctly 3, ‘ this’, not x37, 
‘that’, as in chapter xiii, 8: ‘I will pass through the land of 
Egypt this night’”: a very nice point, certainly, on the 
strength of which to convict the Pentateuch of being ‘ unhis- 
torical”. And, unfortunately for his argument, this very point 
itself entirely slips away when we look at the general usage of 
the Hebrew language. Take, for example, Gen. vii, 11: “In 
the six hundredth year of Noah’s life, in the second month, the 
seventeenth day of the month, the same day, m3 pi*2, were 
all the fountains of the great deep broken up ”, Now, in this 
case, “ the same day”, ‘literal “this day”, does not mean 
“to-day ”, but is perfectly equivalent to “ that very day”. In 
like manner, “this night” need not mean “to-night”, but 
“ that very night”. 

For ourselves, we do not suppose that all the children of 
Israel were engaged in making brick. While Jarge levies of 
them may have Sehe thus employed at or near Rameses, the 

at mass of them were probably in the land of Goshen, with 

eir flocks and herds, spread over a Jarge extent of territory. 
But they had all been for several months, it is most likely, in 
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close communication with Moses, and earnestly awaiting the 
moment when Pharaoh should let them go. At some time in 
the first month—the day not mentioned, probably near the 
beginning of the month—Moses was directed to announce to 
the Israelites that, on the tenth of the month, they should se- 
lect and have in readiness the Paschal lamb, and, on the four- 
teenth, at even, should kill it. The people went away and did 
so. Jfany one among them had not heard of the command, 
or were unable either by himself or in connection with others 
to procure a lamb, Moses did not deem it necessary to inform 
us, nor would any person having tolerably enlightened views 
of the Divine character need to be informed, that the angel of 
death would as certainly pass over that ignorant or poor man’s 
house, as if he saw the blood on the lintel and on the two side 
posts of the door. And as tothe number of the lambs required, 
it would take a more potent calculus than that of Colenso, and 
a higher authority than that of all the sheep-masters in Natal 
and Australia, to convince us that it is at all incredible for the 
Israelites, a people of shepherds, to have had a sufficient num- 
ber of male lambs of the first year to spare one for every 15 
or 20 of their population, however numerous they may have 
been. Their great number creates no additional difficulty at 
all; for the greater the number of the people, the greater the 
number of their sheep. And, besides, it is to be observed, the 
lamb might be “ from the sheep or from the goats”. 

Thus the Israelites were not all-unexpectedly roused up at 
midnight, to begin their march, but had received notice and 
minute directions before. And as to “the sick and infirm, 
and women in recent or imminent child-birth ”, we are express- 
ly told by the Psalmist that “there was not one feeble person 
among their tribes”, which plainly implies that there was 
something miraculous about this; and that there should have 
been, is surely not inconsistent with the general drift of the 
story in the Pentateuch. 

It is only Colenso’s childish imagination which requires us 
to suppose that the whole congregation of the people started 
together and at once from Rameses, on the morning after the 
Passover. Moses and those who were with him at Rameses, 
we may suppose, set out from there, and the rest, starting from 
where they were, as soon as they heard the call, joined the 
leading body as rapidly and at such points as they conveniently 
could. Thus all may have begun their march out of Egypt 
the same day. They are said to have journeyed from Rame- 
ses to Succoth, because that was the direction and distance of 
the movement of their headquarters. They may have rested 
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at Succoth a considerable time, till all were collected together 
and organized; and in like manner they may have rested 
again at Etham. Bishop Colenso says, indeed, there is noth- 
ing about this resting in the Scripture. That is true; but 
there is nothing against it in the Scripture, and certainly there 
is nothing against it in nature or in reason. And after all the 
Bishop’s elaboraté calculations of space and distances, tending 
to show that there was not room enough in Egypt or in the 
wilderness for such a multitude to subsist, or even to march in, 
we still see no cause to discredit the simple narrative of the 
Scripture. Two millions, or two and a half millions of people, 
could have migrated in a body from Egypt. 

But how were their flocks and herds subsisted on the way 
out of Egypt, and = journey through the wilderness ? 
We answer: They may have started with a certain amount of 
provender, and gathered some as they passed along. They 
and their cattle may have suffered severely, at various times, 
for food and water. In the wilderness, the flocks and herds 
may have been greatly dispersed for subsistence, in the charge 
of servants and other persons, particularly of the older and the 
younger portion of the people,* while the mass of the congrega- 
tion, and particularly the warriors, were generally more con- 
centrated about the head-quarters, where Moses was, and in 
the vicinity of the tabernacle. Their flocks may have consist- 
ed in a large proportion of goats. There may have been much 
more verdure in the wilderness then than now. They were 
miraculously supplied with water, which may naturally 
have furnished Pi ditional verdure. How far and how co- 
piously it flowed, we may not say. The manna itself, 
which lay about the camp in the morning, like coriander- 
seed, on the ground, may have furnished at least a portion 
of the food of the flocks and herds, as well as all the food 
for the men. The men loathed it, and murmured for flesh. 
The cattle were likely to be more contented, and it was no 
more profanation for the cattle to eat the miraculous manna 
than to drink the miraculous water. And, finally, there may 
have been something of a miraculous or specially providential 
character in furnishing subsistence for the cattle in the desert. 


* If in seattering abroad with their cattle they were liable to be attacked, as Co- 
lenso alleges, by the tribes of the desert, it implies that either there were more 
powerful tribes finding subsistence in or around that ‘‘ waste, howling wilderness ”’, 
as Colenso delights to call it, or there was no great danger after all. We may well 
suppose that a fear of this mighty and wonderful people fell upon all the surround- 
ing tribes, and generally kept them at an awe-struck distance. An early lesson 
Say been given by Joshua to the Amalekites, upon their interfering with stragglers : 

. Xvii, 
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We have a right to appeal to miracle; and, so doing, we do 
not trench in the least upon the Aéstorical character of the 
narrative, or imply any acknowledgment that it cannot be de- 
fended as a relation of matters of fact. It is no more necessary 
to the historical character of the narrative that every thing 
which transpired of a miraculous nature should be expressl 

recorded, than that every thing else should be so recorded. 
The whole story, the whole scene, is impregnated with the 
miraculous. God is there; and his hand is visibly manifested 
from beginning to end. Miraculous Divine agency is the sub- 
stratum and fulcrum of the whole history. Without it the 
story of the exodus undoubtedly becomes incredible. If this 
agency must be eliminated or ignored in order to establish the 
“historical” character of the narrative, undoubtedly that “ his- 
torical” character must be given up. If what we have before 
us were merely an account how certain men, Moses and Aaron, 
led the Israelites, 24 millions, with their flocks and herds, out 
of Egypt and for forty years in the wilderness, we should with- 
out hesitation pronounce it a fable. But if the account is, 
how Almighty God brought this people out of Egypt with a 
mighty hand and an out-stretched arm, and led them through 
the wilderness, bearing them and carrying them, guiding 
and sustaining them, and bringing them at length to the 


land he had promised to their fathers, —this is quite another 

thing. What Moses could not do, God could. But still it is 

urged that the miracle we appeal to is not recorded; and 

again we answer it is unnecessary that it should be. The truth 

is, if the objector would fairly and ee admit what és 
1 


told in the story, his difficulties would immediately vanish. 
If he really and honestly believed that God went before his 
people in a pillar of a cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night, 
that he led them through the Red Sea on dry land, that he 
fed them with manna, and gave them water out of the rock,— 
would he still find it impossible to explain how their flocks 
and herds were subsisted in the wilderness? And simply be- 
cause this is not expressly explained to him, must he give up 
the whole narrative as “ unhistorical”; while yet, if this had 
been explained in the text by an additional miracle, he would 
have admitted the historical credibility of the whole ¢ 

In the exhortations of Moses contained in Deuteronomy, he 
tells Israel, “ Thy raiment waxed not old upon thee, neither 
did thy foot swell these forty years”: and again, ‘I have led 
you forty years in the wilderness: your clothes are not waxen 
old upon you, and thy shoe is not waxen old upon thy foot”. 
Now these things must have been the result of miraculous in- 
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terposition, and Moses appeals to them as such; yet they are 
nowhere mentioned in the narrative proper, in Exodus, Levi- 
ticus, or Numbers; and if the book of | Deuteronomy had been 
lost or had not been added, or if Moses had omitted these 
traits in his address, would such miraculous facts have been 
incredible and inadmissible suppositions, even though the rest 
of the narrative should have presumed them as necessary to its 
own explanation? But Colenso returns with his refrain of 
“that waste howling wilderness, where there was no water, 
and where no man dwelt”, and with his flocks and herds low- 
ing and bleating; and nothing for them to eat. He thinks 
that because it is called “ that great and terrible wilderness 
which no man passed through”, it must have been just as 
desolate and barren then as it is now; but plainly that does 
not follow. Colenso would exaggerate the desolation of the 
scene in order to show that the flocks and herds could not pos- 
sibly have been subsisted in it. Moses paints it in the most 
vivid and terrible colours, for a very different purpose: “ Who 
led thee”, says he, “through that great and terrible wilderness, 
wherein were fiery serpents, and scorpions, and drought, where 
there was no water; who brought thee forth water out of the 
rock of flint ; who fed thee in the wilderness with manna”. 
How different the sentiment, the religious tone and character! 
Which is the more elevated and noble, that of the rnde Hebrew 
some three thousand years ago, or that of the Christian Bp. of 
this 19th century ? the Bishop imagines the people shivering 
and starving with cold during the winter they spent near 
Sinai; Moses remembers the burning and quaking mountain, 
the solemn Divine voice, and all the awful and glorious mani- 
festations of the immediate presence of Almighty God. But 
the Bishop thinks these things could not have taken place as 
— facts, because the people would have been frost- 

itten 

Colenso cites Ex. xxiii, 27-30: “I will send my fear before 
thee, and will destroy all the people to whom thou shalt come, 
and I will make all thine enemies turn their backs upon thee. - 
And I will send hornets before thee, which shall drive out the 
Hivite, the Canaanite, and the Hittite, from before thee. I 
will not drive them out from before thee in one year, lest the 
land become desolate, and the beast of the field multiply 
against thee. By little and little I will drive them out from 
before thee, until thon be increased and inherit the land”. 
He then shows that the whole land which was divided among 
the tribes in the time of Joshua did not exceed 11,000 square 
m iles; and thereupon triumphantly asks how there could have 
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been any danger that the beasts of the field should have incon- 
veniently multiplied against a population of 24 millions placed 
upon such an extent of territory at once? ‘ 
We answer that the original promise to Abraham was: 
“Unto thy seed have I given this land, from the river of 
Egypt unto the great river, the river Euphrates”. And Moses 
says in Deut. i, 6: “The Lord our God spake unto us in Horeb, 
saying, ye have dwelt long enough in this mount: turn you 
and take your journey, and go to the mount of the Amorites, 
and unto all the places nigh thereunto, in the plain, in the 
hills, and in the vale, and in the south, and by the sea side, to 
the land of the Canaanites, and unto Lebanon, unto the great 
river, the river Euphrates. Behold I have set the land before 
you: go in and possess the land which the Lord sware unto 
your fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to give unto them 
and to their seed after them”. And still more directly to the 
purpose, Moses says, Deut. xi, 24: “‘ Every place whereon the 
soles of your feet shall tread shall be yours: from the wilder- 
ness co Lebanon, from the river, the river Euphrates, even 
unto the uttermost sea shall your coast be. Then shall no man 
be able to stand before you: for the Lord your God shall day 
the fear of you and the dread of you upon all the land that ye 
shall tread upon, as he hath said unto you”. And again the 


Lord said to Joshua, Jo. i, 3: “ Every paw that the sole of 


your foot shall tread upon, that have I given unto you, as I 
said unto Moses; from the wilderness and this Lebanon, even 
unto the great river, the river Euphrates, all the land of the 
Hittites, and unto the great sea toward the going down of the 
sun, shall be your coast”. And in 1 Kings iv, 21, we are told 
that Solomon actually reigned “over all kingdoms from the 
river unto the land of the Philistines and unto the border of 
Egypt”. He had also a palace, a “house of the forest”, in 
Lebanon : see 1 Kings ix, 19 and 2 Chron. ix, 20. 

Now the promise which Bp. Colenso cites from Exod. xxiii, 
was made while the Israelites were yet about Horeb, and be- 
fore the disobedience in consequence of which they were con- 
demned to wander 40 years in the wilderness. It very natur- 
ally, therefore, referred to the promised land, in its fall extent, 
and according to its proper idea. And so the Bp’s difficulty 
on this head vanishes. 

He meets with another difficulty in connection with the 
number of the priests at the exodus as compared with their 
duties and with the provision made for them. The laws relat- 
ing to their duties and perquisites are intended by the terms of 
them to be statutes forever throughout all future generations, 
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as Moses says again in Denteronomy, “ Behold I have taught 
you statutes and judgments, even as the Lord my God com- 
manded me, that ye should do so in the land whither ye go to 
possess it”. In some of these statutes the offerings of corn, 
wine and oil—the first fruits of the harvest—are expressly re- 
ferred to, which clearly implies the presence of the people in 
the land of Canaan. It is true that in the same connections 
the camp is mentioned also; which shows indeed that these 
laws embraced the present as well the future in their purview. 
But whether applied to the present or the future they must of 
course be applied with such modifications as might be required 
by the law of necessity. The complete ideal of the sacrificial 
peor is given; the extent to which, at any given time, it 
should be practically realized must, it was unnecessary to say, 
depend upon circumstances. If the animals, whether beasts 
or birds, required for the sacrifices, could not be had in the 
wilderness, of course they would not be offered in the wilder- 
ness. Ifthe number of the priests were insufficient to offer or 
to eat the sacrifices brought by the people, of course those 
sacrifices would not be offered or eaten. The sojourn in the 
wilderness was an exceptional case; and if the paramount law 
of circumcision itself was neglected without even the plea of 
necessity for such neglect,—as it appears it was,—during that 


time ; how much more may the minute complicated and bur- 
densome regulations in regard to sacrifices have been imper- 
fectly complied with, under circumstances rendering a perfect 
compliance with them impossible without constant miraculous 
aid. The history does not assert that they were thus complied 
with in the wilderness. And it is to be observed that most of 
these laws were either ear io to the Israelites before 


they left the vicinity of Horeb, and consequently before they 
had been condemned, for their rebellion in the matter of the 
spies, to wander 40 years in the wilderness, or they were an- 
nounced to them in the plains of Moab, just before they were 
actually about to cross the Jordan. The 13 cities assigned to 
Aaron’s sons by Joshua may have been a prospective arrange- 
ment, providing for the future increase of the priesthood. It 
is evident that many of the arrangements in the division of the 
promised land were of a prospective character. 

But it is objected that the history does assert that a second 
Passover, at least, was actually celebrated in the wilderness ; 
and it is contended that the duties required of the priests on 
that occasion vastly exceed the powers of Aaron and his sons 
to perform. 

ow it is remarkable that, while Colenso elsewhere objects 
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to admitting other Scripture, outside of the Pentateuch, to fur- 
nish aid in explaining its difficulties, but insists that the Pen- 
tateuch must stand upon and be interpreted by dts own data ; 
he yet, in this chapter, goes to the Chronicles to get a state- 
ment from which to make an inference in regard to the mode 
of keeping the Passover in the wilderness; although in the 
Pentateuch we read not a word of the kind. What is the 
animus of such a proceeding ? 

The mode of celebrating the Passover near Sinai is to be 
determined from the Pentateuch itself. The law in Lev. 
xvii, 2-6 applies to other sacrifices, not expressly to the Pass- 
over. And from a comparison of 2 Chron. xxx, 16, with 2 
Chron. xxxv, 11, it would seem probable that the blood sprinkled 
by the priests at that time was from the burnt offerings, and not 
from the Passover victims. And besides it is by no means cer- 
tain that Aaron and his sons had been consecrated before the 
celebration of this second Passover; for the tabernacle was not 
reared up until the first day of the first month of the second 
year; and the Lord spake to Moses out of the tabernacle an- 
nouncing sundry precepts and especially those which regarded 
the duties and perquisites of Aaron and his sons when they 
should be anointed,—-see the first seven chapters of Leviticus, 
—and then follows the account of the formal consecration of 
the Aaronic priesthood, Lev. viii. It is true that in Ex. xl, 
Moses is directed to rear up the tabernacle, and to anoint and 
sanctify Aaron as priest ; but that the latter act should follow 
immediately upon the former does not appear ; on the contrary, 
it appears that, having set up and arranged the tabernacle, 
Moses himself burnt incense and offered the burnt offering and 
the meat offering, and that “Moses and Aaron and his sons 
washed their hands and their feet at the laver, when they went 
into the tent of the congregation, and when they came near unto 
the altar”. 

For the length of the sojourn in Egypt we are ready to adopt 
the shorter term of 215 years, on yhich Colenso insists, as 
being on the whole the most probable. While, at the time 
of the exodus, there may have hein some of the “ 4th genera- 
tion” from Jacob surviving, in some lines, as in the case of 
Moses and some others,—and thus the promise to Abraham 
may have been in this sense fulfilled,—it yet by no means fol- 
lows that, in all the lines of descent from Jacob, the Hebrew 
pa does gen had reached only the 4th generation. Indeed, Co- 

enso’s own table shows that, in the line of Judah, Bezaleel 
was of the 7th generation from Jacob. Colenso is aware, for 
he expressly cites the passage, that “Joseph saw Ephraim’s 
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children to the third generation”, which would be the 5th from 
Jacob ; and that Joseph died about 70 years after the descent 
of Jacob into Egypt,—leaving, on his own computation, yet 
140 years and more, before the time of the exodus. The ex- 
odus therefore could not very well have taken place in the 4th 
generation of this line. It is more likely to have been, in 
general, in the 8th, 9th, 10th, or even the 11th, as the Chron- 
icler places Joshua in the 11th generation from Jacob. 

Supposing the exodus to have been, on the average, in the 
9th generation from Jacob ; that is, supposing the children of 
the 9th generation to have been then, for the most part, al- 
ready born, and to average say 20 years of age; we can then 
easily accoynt for the whole Hebrew population assigned to 
the time of the Exodus. 

Let there be 50 males, (there were 51,) and as many fe- 
males (whether granddaughters of Jacob or not) of the gene- 
ration of Ephraim; and let Joseph see the children of Eph- 
raim unto the third generation, and let those of this genera- 
tion, then born, be from one to four years old at the time of 
Joseph’s death, 71 years after Jacob’s descent into Egypt. 
From a comparison of Gen. xl, 46, 50, and Gen. xlv, 6, it ap- 
pears that Ephraim could not have been more than 8 nor less 
than 3 years old, when Jacob came into Egypt. From Eph- 
raim’s birth, therefore, to the birth of some of his descend- 
ants of the third generation, whom Joseph saw, there could 
have been only from 74 to 79 years; that is to say, there are 
only 25 or 26 years to be allowed to each generation. Ephraim 
would be among the youngest of the 100 assigned to his gene- 
ration. The length of the generations which Joseph saw, 
being a part of the series of generations in question, is more 
to the purpose, as a norma or guide, than the earlier and 
longer generations from Abraham to Ephraim. 

In the remaining 144 years to the exodus, let there be 4 
more generations, allow them 30 years each, let this 4th gene- 
ration average 20 years old at the time of the exodus, and let 
there be children of a 5th generation from one to 3 years old. 
Let the increase average fourfold at each generation ; which is 
less, for the males, than the increase in the families of the 12 
patriarchs. Of males and females angen, this would imply 
an average of 8 children to each family. 

Assuming Ephraim to have been 8 years old at the time of 
Jacob’s descent, 4 generations of 25 years each, and 4 more 
of 30 years each, we have the following table: 
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Population. 
Ephraim’s generation. 
...1st gen. Ephraim’s children. 
“ce 


“ “ 


“ “ 


Joseph dies. 


; | re Ist gen. after death of Jos. 


102,400 2d gen. after death of Jos. 
“ “ “ 
1,638,400 “ “ 
Bs aca nle tae «<4 _ ns 





215 2,550,400 


Thus, adding the 4th generation from Joseph’s death to the 
two preceding, and to the children of that which followed, we 
have for the number of the people at the exodus 2,550,400 of 
93 years old and under. And if half of this 4th generation 
were 20 years old, it would furnish 409,600 warriors ; and half 
the generation next preceding, being adult males from 30 to 
63 years old, would furnish 204,800 more; making in all 614,- 
400 of males 20 years old and upward. 

We leave out of the account the question whether the 
grandsons of Jacob married their cousins or got their wives 
elsewhere. It is enough that they probably had wives. We 
leave out of the account the effect of polygamy, which was 
probably practised, especially in Joseph’s lifetime. We leave 
out of the account the servants and maid-servants which Jacob 
probably had in his household when he went down into Egypt; 
or, if Ae had not, the Israelites, by the favor of Joseph, may 
have procured them afterwards. And finally, we leave out of 
the account other grandchildren of Jacob, who probably were 
born, like Jochebed, after the descent into Egypt, and who 
may have been numbered under the other Bont of families, 
according to some principle of subordination or selection which 
must have prevailed in Hebrew genealogies, though it has not 
been fully explained to us. The sons of Jacob were yet in the 
prime of life when they went into Egypt; they may afterwards, 
as Levi for example, have lived ninety or a hundred years ; 
and it is not likely that they ceased to have children immedi- 
ately upon the descent into Egypt. Nor did all their inter- 
course with Canaan, probably, cease immediately upon this 
event. (1 Chron. vii, 20-27.) Omitting all these possibilities 
and probabilities, some of which might be made to ape. yee 
our case very much, we let the first term, the ratio, and the 
number of terms of our table, rest on given data; and the re- 
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sult shows that the whole number of the “ armies of Israel” 
can ‘3 accounted for, without supposing the census “ unhisto- 
rical”. 

But the number of the first born presents peculiar difficulties. 
It was taken of those from one month old and upward, one 
year and one month after the exodus. Supposing, as is most 
natural, that the law of the Redemption of the first born was 
not retrospective, but that only those were numbered as re- 
aang. eg be redeemed, who had been born within this first 
year, that is to say, since the destruction of the first born of 
the Egyptians, and the issuing of the requisition to the Israel- 
ites to redeem their first born,—for whose redemption the tribe 
of Levi was evidently substituted, — and the case will stand 
thus: Let a generation take about 30 years, as before sup- 
posed ; and as before supposed, let each generation be quad- 
ruple the preceding. Let the generation at the time of the ex- 
odus be taken as that which we have supposed the 4th from 
Joseph’s death ; and the births, on an average, would be 204,800 
ina year. Then allowing, as a somewhat exceptional case, one 
in every nine or ten children to be a first born male, we should 
have about the number given in the text, viz., about 22,000. 

Let us remember, however, that “the man Moses”, as we 
are told, “ was very great in the land of Egypt”, and that ‘‘ God 
gave the people favour in the sight of the Egyptians”. It would 
not be surprising, therefore, if under these circumstances, many 
of the Egyptians, especially those of the lower class, seein 
the Israelites manifestly objects of the Divine favor, should, 
during the plagues in Egypt, have fled to the Israelites for pro- 
tection ; and that consequently the Israelites may have taken, 
just at this time, additional wives from the Egyptian women ; 
so that, during the following year, the number of births of first 
born should have been unusually great, even twice the ordinary 
number. We will suppose the rate of all the births increased 
50 per cent. We shall then have 300,000 for the year; and, 
allowing one in 14 to be a first born male, we should have 
about the number required. 

We have to consider, it is true, that a population does not 
advance by the discrete steps of separate generations but by a 
constant compounding and involution. But the number of 
births in London, with a population nearly the same as that 
assigned to the Israelites, is about 100,000 annually; and it 
does not exceed the bounds of possibility or even of natural 
probability, under the peculiar circumstances above referred 
to, that the number in the case before us should have been 
three times as great. 
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It is to be observed that these children were most of them in 
the womb before the Israelites left Egypt. It is naturally and 
easily understood that, afterwards, under the altered circum- 
stances of the sojourn in the wilderness, the rate of increase 
was completely checked. 

In general, in regard to the rate of the increase of the Israel- 
ites in Egypt,—we have supposed it to be a little more than 
fourfold in 30 years, Is this credible? We answer: 

1. Populations are known to make their natural increase 
most rapidly when in a state of servitude, or of degradation 
and poverty ; as is seen among the Chinese, or by comparing 
some counties with others in Ireland. 

2. The population of the Free States and Territories of the 
American Union has more than trebled in each period of 35 
years from 1790 to 1860; advancing in that time from less than 
2,000,000 to more than 19,000,000. It is true that something 
must be allowed out of this for the effect of immigration. 

3. That there was something extraordinary in the rapid in- 
crease of the Israelites in Egypt, is repeatedly indicated by the 
phrases, “‘ The — increased and multiplied in Egyp ay 
and, ‘‘ The children of Israel were fruitful and increased abun- 


dantly, and multiplied, and waxed exceeding mighty, and the 
land was filled with them”; and, “The more the Egyptians 


afilicted them, the more they multiplied and grew”. The ex- 
traordinary increase, therefore, of four-fold in 30 years, may 
not perhaps transcend the bounds of natural explanation. We 
have a right to take into the account, if necessary, any or all 
the circumstances and considerations above set aside. We 
have a right to take into the account also what ancient histo- 
rians have told us of the wonderful fruitfulness of the Egyptian 
women, and what the sacred historian says of the yet greater 
liveliness of the Hebrew women. Wehave a right to take into 
the account the probability of early marriages, and the extra- 
ordinary vigor and great age of the Patriarchs and their de- 
scendants, from Abraham to Moses and Joshua. If an objector 
sets against us the small families assigned to some of the lead- 
ing men in the aang? as to Isaac, Joseph, and Moses, for ex- 
ample, we answer: these instances, even if we had the whole 
number of these families recorded, which in some cases is very 
doubtful, no more prove the general rapid increase of the He- 
brew population to be “ unhistorical ”, than the small families 
of Washington, Hancock, Franklin, and Jefferson, will here- 
after prove the rapid increase of the American population to 
be a myth. 


4. But, finally, if the whole problem cannot be satisfactorily 
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explained by ordinary or extraordinary natural causes, then 
the sacred text would fully authorize the idea that there was 
something miraculous about it—some special blessing, in ful- 
filment of God’s gracious promises. ‘ 

Bishop Colenso raises special difficulties about the numbers 
of the Danites and the Levites. As to the Danites, it is true 
that, according to the Pentateuch, there is assigned to Dan 
only one son, Hushim; but then, for aught appearing in the 
Pentateuch, Hushim may have had as many sons as Jacob had, 
and his grandsons may have averaged 5 or 6 (instead of four) 
to each son; and so, before the exodus, the tribe of Dan may 
have reached the number assigned to it, as well as any other 
tribe. In other words, there is no special difficulty here at all; 
for, plainly, we have as good a right to take Jacob’s family to 
guide us in our average, as to take Dan’s; and it is not at all 
strange that any one tribe should at one time fall below, and 
at another rise above the general average. This belongs to the 
nature of averages. 

In the family of Levi, the chief difficulty is found with the 
Amramites, ‘l'o meet this the following scheme may be sug- 
gested : 

Levi 43 yrs. old at Descent, lives to 137. 
Kohath = - lives to 183. 
Amram born 35 yrs. after Descent, lives to 137. 
Kohath begets Amram at 45, 
Levi “« Jochebed at 96, 
Amram ** Moses at 100, lives to 137, 
Jochebed being then 82. 
Then, Amram, born 85 yrs. after Descent, 
begets Moses at 100 years old; 
Moses at exodus 80 years old; 


Sojourn in Egypt 215 years. 


As to the great age assigned to Levi, Amram and Jochebed, 
when they had children, Colenso seems willing to admit this as 
ible-—the more readily it would appear, in order thus to 
preclude the supposition of intermediate generations, and con- 
sequently of a longer period for the sojourn in Egypt. And 
certainly it is credible, if the story of Abraham is credible. 
Abraham was a hundred and Sarah ninety years old at the 
birth of Isaac. Jacob was also ninety years old at the birth of 
Joseph; and Moses died at 120 with his “natural force” un- 
abated. But Jochebed may have been merely a descendant of 
Levi; as Elizabeth, the wife of Zacharias, is said to have been 
“of the daughters of Aaron”. And Num. xxvi, 59, may mean 
that “ Jochebed was a descendant of Levi, whom [a woman] in 
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Egypt for, an Egyptian woman] bare to him”; i. e., that she 
had an Egyptian mother. Our translation of Ex. vi, 20, where 
Jochebed is called Amram’s “ father’s sister” is itself based upon 
this passage in Numbers. The word rendered “ father’s sister” 

robably means one beloved, a friend, a near relative. In the ta- 

le of affinities in Lev. xviii, this word is not used for “father’s 
sister”, v. 12; but is used for the “father’s brother’s wife”, v. 
14, and so translated “aunt”. It need not mean precisely 
“father’s sister”. However this may be, it is not to be pre- 
sumed without positive evidence, that Amram had no children 
till he was near a hundred years old. He may have married 
Jochebed in his old age, and had by her Moses, Aaron, and 
Miriam ; and it is easy to see reasons why these alone of his 
children should be mentioned by name. But he may have 
had other children by an earlier wife or wives; and, #f the his- 
tory implies that he had other descendants besides those which 
can be traced to Moses, Aaron or Miriam, then it implies that 
he had other children besides those three. 

If then Amram, born 35 years after the Descent into Egypt, 
married at 20, there would remain of the Sojourn in Egypt 160 
years for, say, 5 generations of 30 years each, and ten years of 
a 6th generation. Let these generations increase according to 
the law before supposed, and we have : 


Amram 1 
1st generation 4 
2d - 16 

8d 64 64 
4th 256 256 
5th 1024 1024 
6th 4096 x t 1024 


2370: 
Giving 2370 instead of the 2150 which would be Amram’s quo- 
ta of the sum of the males of the Kohathites given in the text 
—and it is not at all necessary to suppose that they reached this 
proportion. 
So much for the numbers, and arithmetical calculations, 
Whereby the Pentateuch was to be proved “ unhistorical ”. 


In connection with the story of the war with Midian, the 
points objected to by Colenso are: 

1, The comparative smallness of the Hebrew force, and their 
suffering no loss. Ans. The transaction is we poarcd recognized 


in the text as miraculous ; the battle was the Lord’s. 
2. The great number of captives and the immense es 
Ans. There does not appear any thing impossible or incredible 
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in this under all the circumstances; it was an extraordinary 
and even a miraculous success, and is so represented. 

3. The killing of the Midianites, men, women and children, 
charged as cruelty, butchery, massacre, &c. Ans. This was 
God’s vengeance executed at God’s express command. Is God 
to be charged with cruelty, butchery, murder and massacre, 
when by such means or instruments as he may appoint, he 
takes men’s lives? Colenso’s argument seems to be, “if men 
had been said to have done this of themselves, it would be 
credible, but that God should do it is so inconsistent with his 
character that it is not to be believed,—it is wnhistorical ”. 

4. Jehovah’s tribute of slaves is regarded as a justification of 
slavery. Ans. The enslaving of captives taken in war was 
undoubtedly permitted ; and these slaves especially appropriat- 
ed to the Lord, were probably reserved for menial offices in 
connection with the service of the Sanctuary, which was, so far, 
an elevation and a relief to them. In general, the arrange- 
ments about slavery in the Pentateuch seem to have been among 
the Bishop’s earliest and most provoking difficulties. He seems 
to forget that they were merely civil regulations at most, and 
probably intended to be temporary; and that severe as they 
were they were a vast improvement upon the system of slavery 
as it then existed in the world. He will not believe that any 
thing comes from God unless it is perfect at once; he could not 
therefore allow God to be the proper author of a mere civil gov- 
ernment. He forgets the principle which our Saviour an- 
nounced in regard to the law of divorce, “ For the hardness of 
your hearts Moses wrote you this precept”. He forgets his 
own strange views in regard to modern polygamy. ‘The Zulus, 
it would seem, find that polygamy suits their natural notions 
better than slavery. But surely if God may have permitted to 
the Israelites polygamy and divorce “for the hardness of their 
hearts”, he may have permitted slavery also, for as good a 
reason. 

To the Bishop’s final chronological objection, we reply: The 
war with king Arad may have been originally placed out of the 
historical order, or it may have been accidentally transposed 
subsequently, and may belong before the account of Aaron’s 
death; or it may have taken place during the mourning for 
Aaron. Soa month will be saved here. Then, the nine en- 
campments may have required, for once, but nine, or say 18, 
days. So 10 or 20 days more will be saved here. But finally, 
the story of Balak and Balaam, of the abode in Shittim, of 
the plague, of the second numbering of the people, and of the 
war upon Midian,—if the 40 or 50 aye above saved will not 
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suffice, fhese events may come in between the third and fourth 
chapters of Deuteronomy. Thus Moses will have begun his ad- 
dress to the people (in Deut.) immediately on their arrival at 
the plains of Moab, near Beth-Peor or Baal-Peor, which seems 
to have been the headquarters of the Israelites during all or most 
of those events; and after those transactions, the address of 
Moses will have been continued in the 4th chapter. See 
Deut. i, 4,5; also the last verses of ch. iii, and the opening 
verses of ch. iv, especially the third verse, and note their allu- 
sions. We have not space to insert the passages. It is partic- 
ularly to be observed in connection with the war with Midian, 
that the Lord said, “Avenge the children of Israel of the Midi- 
anites: afterward shalt thou be gathered to thy people”; which 
last trait is just the point referred to at large at the close of the 
third chapter of Deuteronomy. 


We have thus conscientiously plodded through with Bishop 
Colenso’s historical difficulties. If we have not disposed of them 
all, we submit that we have shown it probable that they may 
all be disposed of, without giving up the historical character of 
the Pentateuch. 

Both the tendency and the grasp of Colenso’s mind may be 
seen in his statement in reference to the flood, that mount 
Ararat could not have been submerged, unless the hills of 
Auvergne were in due time submerged also, as the waters 
would necessarily seek a common level—entirely ignoring the 
well attested geological fact, that the relative level of the land 
may vary if that of the water may not, and if a continent were 
to sink, “the fountains of the great deep would naturally be 
broken up” to submerge it. The following statement gives a 
still more astounding view of the clearness of his physical 
knowledge: “The Bible says, ‘the sun stood still and the moon 
stayed’, Jo. x, 13; and the arresting of the earth’s motion, 
while it might cause the appearance of the ‘sun standing still’, 
would not account for the moon’s ‘staying’”. But why not? 
The motion of*the moon in her orbit, if continued, would not 
much affect the result in the course of one day, and so far as it 
should affect it, would only exaggerate it, i. e., would make the 
moon seem even to go back a little in the heavens. 

Whether the flood were partial or universal,and however 
this passage in Jo. x, 13, is to be explained,—and undoubtedly, 
it is susceptible of various explanations,—infidels and their 
abettors may as well leave off carping at these two points of the 
sacred history; for they will still remain perfectly credible to 
any man of common sense, who does not deny the possibility 
or the credibility of miracles altogether. If the Almighty 

22 
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works a miracle, there are implied in it of course all those ope- 
rations and conditions which are necessary to bring it into con- 
sistent connection with the ordinary course of his natural agen- 
ey. They are not additional miracles, but part and parcel of 
the original miracle itself. 

To Bishop Colenso’s position as a moral and religious man, 
it is not essential to our argument to make any allusion. His 
life as a Missionary has been so self-denying and laborious, and 
he makes in his book such strong demonstrations of his devout 
piety, of his deep conscientiousness, his earnest love of the 
truth, and withal of his shrinking from the task which he feels 
imposed upon him of undermining the simple yet cherished 
faith of his brethren, that one can hardly find it in his heart to 
be severe in his judgments. But we may say that we do not 
envy him his position towards the Church in which he holds 
the office of Bishop, nor can we sympathize with him in his 
moral attitude towards Christianity—towards the Christian faith 
and the Christian religion, as they have always been understood 
and received. 

At one time he had written: “For myself, if I cannot find 
the means of doing away with my present difficulties, I see not 
how I can retain my Episcopal office, in the discharge of which 
I must require from others a solemn decjaration that they ‘ un- 
feignedly believe all the Canonical elon of the Old and 
New Testament’, which with the evidence now before me it is 
impossible wholly to believe in”. But he adds, that after the 
decision of the Court of Arches, his conscience is materially re- 
lieved. That is to say, though himself under the obligation of 
that ‘solemn declaration ”’ so long as he remains in his present 
position, he will not resign his place except to avoid being le- 
gally forced to vacate it. Would he feel no longer obliged to 
pay hisdebts when the Statute of Limitations would relieve him 
from compulsion or punishment in case of his refusal? Again 
he says: “I implore the laity to consider the position in which 
the Clergy will be placed, if the facts, brought forward in this 
book are found to be substantially true. Let*them examine 
their own hearts solemnly, in the sight of God, on these points. 
Would they have the Clergy bound under pains and penalties, 
to profess belief in that, which they do not themselves believe 
in, to which they would not on any account commit themselves ? 
Are they willing that their own sons, who may feel the Divine 
call to devote themselves to the ministry of souls, should be 
entangled in these trammels, so galling to the conscience, so in- 
jurious to their sense of truth and honesty, so impeding to the 
freedom and heartiness of their ministrations? We, indeed, 
who are under the yoke, may have for a time to bear it, how- 
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ever painful it may be, while we struggle and hope on for de- 
liverance. But what youth of noble mind, with adeep yearn- 
ing for truth, and an ardent desire to tell out the love of God 
to man, will consent to put himself voluntarily into such fet- 
ters”? Pp. 36-37. But if Bishop Colensoc an honestly and 
conscientiously remain where he is, with his present views, for 
the alleged purpose, not of retaining his dignity and emolu- 
ments, but of rs a to “reform the system of the Church 
and enlarging her boundaries”, why may he not rather invite 
and urge all “ youth of noble mind, -and deep yearning for truth, 
and an ardent desire to tell out the love of God to man”, to 
come and help in this great work, in this mighty and glorious 
reformation? If he can conscientiously stay where he is, why 
may not others conscientiously come where he is? Does he not, 
in effect, admit after all, that he voluntarily, for the sake of some 
matters of personal convenience and social comfort, remains 
‘entangled in trammels galling to the conscience, and injurious 
to his sense of truth and honesty” ? 

And what is his attitude towards Christianity? He teaches 
that ‘‘ we are to look for the sign of God’s Spirit speaking to us 
in the Bible, in that of which our hearts alone can be the 
judges, . . . . . in that which speaks to the witness of 
God within us, to which alone, under God himself, whose voice 
it utters in the secrets of his inner being, each man is ultimately 
responsible,—to the Reason and Conscience”. Is not this de- 
nying the superior authority, and even the possibility, of all 
positive and distinctive Revelation? He shows that he means 
it thus, by adding “that, not in the Bible only but also out of 
the Bible, not to us Christians only but to our fellow men of all 
climes and countries, ages and religions, the same gracious 
Teacher is revealing in different measures, according to his own 
good pleasure, the hidden things of God”; and then quoting in 
proof a passage from Cicero, and “ the great truths of the Sikh 
Gooroos”, and “ words which were written by one who had no 
Pentateuch or Bible to teach him, but who surely learned such 
living truths as these by the direct teaching of the Spirit of 
God ’—and the first of “ these living truths, learned by the di- 
rect teaching of the Spirit of God”, which he cites, is this: 
‘‘ Whatever Ram willeth without the least difficulty shall be”, 
What must logically be his theory of Inspiration, his idea of 
Canonical Scripture, and his notion of the character and posi- 
tion of the Christian religion, one can easily conjecture, without 
waiting for the next instalment of his critical examinations, 

But he would not make men infidels for all the world; and 
therefore, lest the faith of any should be uncomfortably shaken, 
before he has an opportunity to reiissure them by further 
announcements of the glorious truths—or rather, negations — 
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works a miracle, there are implied in it of course all those ope- 
rations and conditions which are necessary to bring it into con- 
sistent connection with the ordinary course of his natural agen- 
ey. They are not additional miracles, but part and parcel of 
the original miracle itself. 

To Bishop Colenso’s position as a moral and religious man, 
it is not essential to our argument to make any allusion. His 
life as a Missionary has been so self-denying and laborious, and 
he makes in his book such strong demonstrations of his devout 
piety, of his deep conscientiousness, his earnest love of the 
truth, and withal of his shrinking from the task which he feels 
imposed upon him of undermining the simple yet cherished 
faith of his brethren, that one can hardly find it in his heart to 
be severe in his judgments. But we may say that we do not 
envy him his position towards the Church in which he holds 
the office of Bishop, nor can we sympathize with him in his 
moral attitude towards Christianity—towards the Christian faith 
and the Christian religion, as they have always been understood 
and received. 

At one time he had written: “For myself, if I cannot find 
the means of doing away with my present difficulties, I see not 
how I can retain my Episcopal office, in the discharge of which 
I must require from others a solemn decJaration that they ‘ un- 
feignedly believe all the Canonical Sorfbrures of the Old and 
New Testament’, which with the evidence now before me it is 
impossible wholly to believe in”. But he adds, that after the 
decision of the Court of Arches, his conscience is materially re- 
lieved. That is to say, though himself under the obligation of 
that ‘solemn declaration” so long as he remains in his present 
position, he will not resign his place except to avoid being le- 
gally forced to vacate it. Would he feel no longer obliged to 
pay hisdebts when the Statute of Limitations would relieve him 
from compulsion or punishment in case of his refusal? Again 
he says: “I implore the laity to consider the position in which 
the Clergy will be placed, if the facts, brought forward in this 
book are found to be substantially true. Let*them examine 
their own hearts solemnly, in the sight of God, on these points. 
Would they have the Clergy bound under pains and penalties, 
to profess belief in that, which they do not themselves believe 
in, to which they would not on any account commit themselves ? 
Are they willing that their own sons, who may feel the Divine 
call to devote themselves to the ministry of souls, should be 
entangled in these trammels, so galling to the conscience, so in- 
jurious to their sense of truth and honesty, so impeding to the 
freedom and heartiness of their ministrations? We, indeed, 
who are under the yoke, may have for a time to bear it, how- 
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ever painful it may be, while we struggle and hope on for de- 
liverance. But what youth of noble mind, with a deep yearn- 
ing for truth, and an ardent desire to tell out the love of God 
to man, will consent to put himself voluntarily into such fet- 
ters”? Pp. 36-37. But if Bishop Colensoc an honestly and 
conscientiously remain where he is, with his present views, for 
the alleged purpose, not of retaining his dignity and emolu- 
ments, but of <3. ete to “reform the system of the Church 
and enlarging her boundaries”, why may he not rather invite 
and urge all “ youth of noble mind, -and deep yearning for truth, 
and an ardent desire to tell out the love of God to man”, to 
come and help in this great work, in this mighty and glorious 
reformation? If he can conscientiously stay where he is, why 
may not others conscientiously come where he is? Does he not, 
in effect, admit after all, that he voluntarily, for the sake of some 
matters of personal convenience and social comfort, remains 
“entangled in trammels galling to the conscience, and injurious 
to his sense of truth and honesty”? 

And what is his attitude towards Christianity? He teaches 
that “‘ we are to look for the sign of God’s Spirit speaking to us 
in the Bible, in that of which our hearts alone can be the 
judges, . . . . . in that which speaks to the witness of 
God within us, to which alone, under God himself, whose voice 
it utters in the secrets of his inner being, each man is ultimately 
responsible,—to the Reason and Conscience”. Is not this de- 
nying the superior authority, and even the possibility, of all 
positive and distinctive Revelation? He shows that he means 
it thus, by adding “that, not in the Bible only but also out of 
the Bible, not to us Christians only but to our fellow men of all 
climes and countries, ages and religions, the same gracious 
Teacher is revealing in different measures, according to his own 
good pleasure, the hidden things of God”; and then quoting in 
proof a passage from Cicero, and “ the great truths of the Sikh 
Gooroos”, and “ words which were written by one who had no 
Pentateuch or Bible to teach him, but who surely learned such 
living truths as these by the direct teaching of the Spirit of 
God ”—and the first of “ these living truths, learned by the di- 
rect teaching of the Spirit of God”, which he cites, is this: 
‘‘ Whatever Ram willeth without the least difficulty shall be”, 
What must logically be his theory of Inspiration, his idea of 
Canonical Scripture, and his notion of the character and we 
tion of the Christian religion, one can easily conjecture, without 
waiting for the next instalment of his critical examinations. 

But he would not make men infidels for all the world; and 
therefore, lest the faith of any should be uncomfortably shaken, 
before he has an opportunity to reiissure them by further 
announcements of the glorious truths—or rather, negations — 
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which he has discovered, he ventures to refer them for tempor- 
ary comfort and repose, to St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans? 
No, not exactly that, but to his, Bishop Colenso’s commentary 
on that Epistle; in which he promulgates the doctrine of uni- 
versal salvation, and travesties that of justifieation—the grand 
doctrine of Pauline instruction—into a mere make believe, a 
mere act of presumption; all are saved, and the use of the Gos- 
pel is to make men think so. ‘To think so, is, to be justified. 
No wonder that such a Christian should incline to think that 
our Lord Jesus Christ, during his ministry on earth, was igno- 
rant of the true character and authorship of the Pentateuch. 
Colenso is a wiser man. The disciple now is above his master. 
He could teach his Lord and Saviour to understand the Holy 
Scriptures. He clearly admits that Jesus did not understand 
them as he does. And he triumphantly asks, “at what period 
of his life on earth is it to be supposed that he had granted to 
him, as the Son of Man, supernaturally, full and accurate infor- 
mation on these points, so that he should be expected to speak 
about the Pentateuch in other terms, than any other devout 
Jew of that day would have employed?” ‘The Bishop argues 
at large that Jesus had not such information when he said, 
‘“‘ Moses wrote of me”; “ Moses shewed at the bush”; “ ‘They 
have Moses and the prophets”; “If they hear not Moses and 
the Prophets”, &c. But we venture to ask whether Jesus had, 
rey such information, when, just before his ascension to 
1eaven, he said to his disciples, “These are the words which I 
spake unto you while I was yet with you, that all things must be 
fulfilled which were written in the Jaw of Moses, and in the 
prophets, and in the psalms, concerning me”? And when “he 
opened their understandings that they ~— understand the 
Scriptures”? It does not appear that he here corrected any 
of his former instructions ; rather he expressly reiterated them. 
Nor does it appear that the Apostles, subsequently in their 
teachings, after having their understanding thus supernaturally 
opened, and receiving the Holy Ghost, the gift of Inspiration, 
showed any less confidence in the authenticity and Divine 
authority of Moses and the prophets, than, “as devout Jews”, 
they had been accustomed to do before, but quite the contrary. 
But why waste words? Does Bishop Colenso really believe 
that Jesus Christ was, in any ay 9 and peculiar sense, in any 
‘supernatural ” sense, the Son of God, God manifest in the flesh ? 
Does he believe that Jesus was “ very Christ ”, God’s Anoint- 
ed One, the promised Messiah? Does he believe that he was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary? 
Does he believe that,as an actual historical fact, he was raised 
from the dead? Tf so, then he believes in the Christian revela- 
tion and the Christian religion as something quite peculiar in 
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the history of the world, something quite unlike those of the 
Koran and the Vedas and the Shastras; then he believes in the 
‘ape ay and actuality of miracles; then is it perfectly credi- 
le that our Saviour should have had supernatural knowledge, 
should have wrought miracles, almost incredible that it should 
have been otherwise; then may Moses have written of him ; 
then me § prophets have predicted him ; then may the early his- 
tory of the world have been arranged with reference to his com- 
ing; then may the story of the call of Abraham, and of a cho- 
sen people, be historically true; and finally the whole story of 
the Pentateuch, exodus and all, with its miraculous concomi- 
tants and wonderful Providential guidance, _~ be, not only 
possibly true but extremely probable, as well as highly instruc- 
tive. From the true Christian stand-point, all Colenso’s petty 
difficulties vanish as the morning mist before the sun. 

Whatever evidence there is for the truth of Christianity, is 
evidence for the truth of whatever else is involved in the truth 
of Christianity ; so that, in balancing the considerations for the 
truth or falsity of a given point, we may allege for its truth not 
only all the direct evidence on the spot, but the whole weight of 
the Christian evidences in general. 

The great question, therefore, which will come next to be set- 
tled by and with Colenso, is, How far the truth of Christianity 
is involved in the historical truth and Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch. If salva fide, the Pentateuch can be given up, it is 
no great matter, though the Pentateuch should go. But if it 
will require as much pains, and as much indulgent criticism, to 
save the truth of Christianity, after giving up the historical 
truth of the Pentateuch, as it would have required before to de- 
fend the truth of the Pentateuch, considered in the abstract 
light of an alleged history,—of course, Bishop Colenso must 
either give up Christianity or abandon his present position. 
And the believing Christian will solve the difficulty by reflect- 
ing and concentrating upon it all the light to be derived from 
the whole mass of the Christian evidences. 

For the Christian, there is a presumption in favor of the 
historical truth of the Pentateuch; and, therefore, possible ex- 
planations of difficulties to him become probable, But Colenso, 
on the contrary, takes the position that no explanation of ap- 
parent difficulties or contradictions is to be received, unless 
whatever it suggests is asserted in the text, or is shown to be 
an actual matter of fact. Even ordinary history is not subjected 
to so severe a test; and, indeed, difficulties that could thus be 
removed would hardly be difficulties at all. 

For a Christian, the natural course of proceeding would ap- 
parently be—in publishing his critical thoughts to the world— 
first, to establish a theory of inspiration which would be con- 
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sistent with his special interpretations, as, for example, with 
alleged historical errors; and after that to set forth those errors. 
For an Infidel, the natural order is the reverse; he will insist 
upon the historical errors first and at all events, and then in- 
spiration must accommodate itself or go by the board. He ex- 
pects the latter to be the result; but the former will suit him as 
well, for it will come to about the same thing. 

If it is the infidel who alleges historical errors against 
Christianity, or if it is the doubting Christian who is troubled 
by them, the Christian man, not to say the Christian Bishop, 
would be expected to defend Christianity, not by insisting, in 
the spirit and style of the iyfidel partisan, upon the historical 
errors themselves, but by showing either that the errors do not 
exist, or that, if they do exist, they are entirely consistent with 
a true view of inspiration after all, showing this, we say, not 
simply suggesting that it may be so. 

Whether Moses or some other man was the author of the 
Pentateuch, that author would seem to have been a person hav- 
ing a reasonable claim to a fair share of intelligence and com- 
mon sense. He may have written in the language, style, and 
spirit of his times ; but is not to be supposed to have written 
unmitigated nonsense and palpable self-contradictions, so long 
as any fair and reasonable interpretation can possibly avoic 
such a conclusion, The presumption is in his favor. He pro- 
fesses to write history, not fiction or poetry. To an un-Christ- 
ian, critical age, he may be ignorant, he may err, if you will, 
but he is not to be presumed a simpleton. It were more rea- 
sonable to set him down as a thoroughgoing impostor and 
falsifier. 

Nor is the Pentateuch to be summarily dismissed as “ un- 
historical ”, because it is conceived according to the language 
and habits of the early Oriental, the Hebrew mind; nor its 
statements to be pronounced not “ literally ” true, because they 
would not be true when interpreted according to the language 
and habits of modern times. Its real meaning is what we want 
to find ; and that meaning we hold to be neither mystical nor 
fabulous, but arithmetically and historically true. 

The infidel method begins with discrediting the history, and 
then denies the miracles. Though Colenso professes that he 
would have been ready to receive the miracles, had the his- 
tory, in his opinion, been trustworthy, he yet apparently does 
not receive them. Consequently, to him there remains no evi- 
dence of a Moses, or an exodus, or at least of any special Di- 
vine interposition in connection with them. 

We shall be charged with having been obliged to resort to 
supposed miracles for an explanation of the text. We main- 
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tain that we have a right, a logical and critical right, so to do. 
Moses does not pretend that the facts he narrates could be ac- 
counted for, or would be credible, without miracle, without 
constant Divine guidance and interposition. He would not go 
one step in his history, any more than in his leading of the Is- 
raelites, unless God's presence went with him. The miracle, 
the Divine interposition, he incorporates into his history as an 
integral part of it, nay, as its leading idea, its key-note, its very 
back-bone. That in such a story, some particular miracles 
should have been omitted, left untold, is no more strange or 
unnatural, as we have already said, than that any other par- 
ticular facts, necessary to a full view and explanation of the 
case, should have been omitted. Yet such omissions as these 
are common in all histories, especially in ancient histories. 
What sort of critical proceeding is that, then, which begins 
with ignoring the miraculous element, goes on to show that, 
without it, the remaining story is inexplicable and must be 
deemed fabulous, and then turns round and says, “ as the story 
itself is fabulous, there is no proof of the miracles ”, and’so the 
whole book is to be thrust aside as a piece of ancient mytholo- 
gy? Now, if the matters of fact alleged in the narrative were 
shown by other independent and sufficient historical or mon- 
umental evidence, to be false, the rest of such a proceeding, 
and its final conclusion, would be perfectly legitimate. But 
this is not the nature of Bishop Colenso’s argument. Ze does 
not propose to establish the “ unhistorical” character of the 
Pentateuch by external, but by internal evidence. He proposes 
to show that its statements are inconsistent with each other, 
impossible and absurd, and that, therefore, it is “ unhistorical”. 
But, surely, in undertaking such a work, he was bound to take 
into view all the data the author liad furnished or suggested, 
whether in the shape of specific facts or as general factors, 
agents, or causes; and therefore he was bound to recognize 
both the particular miracles and the pervading miraculous 
element, as constituent parts of the problem he had to solve. 
A man’s testimony may be proved false, or judged incredible, 
however consistently given. But it cannot be shown to be 
self-contradictory, and therefore false, unless all its statements 
and assumptions are first fairly taken into view, and compared 
and weighed together. Bishop Colenso must give us his Sec- 
ond Part, at least, before he will have shown the Pentateuch 
to be “ unhistorical ”. 


Since writing the above, Part II. has been published ; but 
after all, we apprehend that if Part I. falls, Part I. will fall 
with it. 
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Arr. VIIL—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Taree hundred copies only of Tischendorf’s splendid edition of the 
Codex Sinaiticus have been struck off, and of these, one hundred have 
been permitted by the Emperor of Russia to go into circulation. The work 
is contained in four large volumes, and the price.is £34 10s. The first 
volume contains the prolegomena, giving an account of the discovery of the 
manuscript, and discussing its palszeographical features. The editor refers 
it to the age of Eusebius; that is, to the fourth century. There are 
twenty-one plates of lithographic and photo-lithographic fac-similes, which 
give the highest idea of the beauty of the original. The last two of these 
plates contain fac-similes of thirty-six other documents, such as the Hercu- 
laneum volumes and other ancient texts, for the purpose of comparison. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch.—At a meeting of the Syro-Egyptian Society, 
held on the 13th of January, the Rev. J. Mills read a paper on a copy of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, which he exhibited. He had spent some 
months at Nablous, and had been allowed to examine the scroll said to 
have been written by Abishama, the grandson of Aaron. If we mistake 
not, a photograph of this, taken by the photographer who accompanied the 
Prince of Wales to Palestine, was. exhibited in Bond street not long ago. 
The manuscript shown by Mr. Mills is of the fourteenth century, and was 
lent him by a Samaritan priest. He is collating it with the Hebrew text, 
and with the Samaritan version as given in Walton’s Polyglot, with a view 
to its publication.— London Guardian. 

Among other curiosities lately brought to England from the East by 
Mr. Stuart Glennie, is a fragment of a manuscript of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, consisting of four imperfect leaves of parchment, and containing por- 
tions of Exodus, chapter xxxii, to xxxviii. The writing is small and neat, 
and probably of considerable antiquity. Mr. Glennie (says the Parthenon) 
has also a portion of a paper manuscript, containing a commentary and ex- 
planation in Arabic of a part of the Samaritan text. (Genesis xxxii, 9, to 
Genesis xxxiv.) This fragment, which contains twenty pages, is of later 
date than the preceding. Both manuscripts were obtained by Mr. Glennie 
from the chief of the small Samaritan community at Nablous. 

The Secularists (i.e. Atheists) of England now have two periodicals, the 
National Reformer and Barker’s Review. Barker's Review began in 1861 ; 
the National Reformer, the most violent, edited by Mr. Bradlaugh, began 
in 1860, and at one time had a circulation of 9,800. Then there was a 
quarrel, and Mr. Joseph Barker started Barker’s Review for “ the unbounded 
license party”. Another journal, recently deceased, the Counsellor, has 
been published for some 25 years under various names. Mr. G, J. 
Holyoake, the most noted of these infidels, is one of the editors of the 
National Reformer. Of his Logie of Death, it is said 40,000 copies have 
been circulated ; he has also written The Trial of Theism ; The Last Trial 
Jor Atheism, etc. He edited the Reasoner for fourteen years; its name 
was changed in 1861 to the Counsellor. He says: ‘God is the eternal, 
unaswered, Why? to which no man has replied”. The National Reformer 
cites and approves some of Mansel’s positions. It says: ‘ Mansel acknow- 
ledges . . . that the true Christian philosopher must renounce all pre- 
tensions to a knowledge of the Absolute . . . that reason and religion are 
incompatible, that if you would believe you must not reason . . . that all 
you have to reason about is, whether the Bible be God’s word, and then 
take all it says in faith, nothing doubting. And he is right”. The West- 
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minster Review, from which we quote, says that “permanent organization 
seems impossible for Secularists”. Its societies are rapidly dissolving. 
‘**A smart freethinker’s all things in an hour”. The Review pertinently 
asks: “Is not the true explanation of their fickleness to be found in the 
fact that human nature requires a religion of some kind, and withers when 
it is denied the nourishment of reverence and hope, and that, therefore, the 
Secularists, ignoring or denying God and immortality, are evermore fated 
to fail”! One of the most noted and successful of these Secularists, Mr. 
John H. Gordon, has recently renounced all connection with them, and 
professed the Christian faith. An exceedingly interesting account of his 
conversion is given in a volume published at Leeds, where Gordon was the 
soul of the Secular Society. 

Mr. Bolton Corney has published a Critical Disquisition on Shakespearés 
Sonnets, supporting Chasles’ conjecture, that the enigmatical dedication is 
addressed by, and not to, W. H. He also gives a history of these Sonnets 
and of the criticisms upon them. D. Barnstoff’s Key to the Sonnets has 
been translated by T. J. Graham; his theory is, that they are a series of 
soliloquies. 

The Earliest Newspaper.—The late sale of Libri’s mss. and rare 
books produced more than $50,000. Among the curious documents was 
a Newe Zeitung aus Hispanien wnd Italien: Mense Februario, 1584; 
which Mr. Watts, of the British Museum, conjectures to be the earliest 
monthly journal or newspaper. It was printed at Nuremberg, and gives the 
earliest known account of Pizarro’s expedition. It is usually stated that 
the English Mercurie, 1588, was the earliest newspaper. Another unique 
gazette in Libri’s catalogue bears date June 7, 1475, and gives an account, 
in ottava rima, of the capture of Caffa by the Turks in 1474. A monthly 
publication was issued at Cologne 1596: and one at Prague 1597. A semi- 
annual gazette, or compend of historical events, called Calendarii Historici 
Relatio, was began in 1590, in Frankfort, by Jacobus Francus. Other 
interesting details are given by Mr. Watt in the Atheneum, Aug. 2, 1862. 

A letter from Bonn to the London Atheneum shows that so far back as 
1529 a paper appeared at Nuremberg at intervals when news of interest 
came to hand, and was entitled Newe Zeitung vom Tiirken, 30 ein gut 
Freund, der damit und dabei gewest ist, von Wien herausgegeben ; that is 
— Newspaper about the Turks, which a good friend who was present at the 
affair, has forwarded from Vienna. 


HOLLAND. 


Tue translation of the Bible in current use, called the States-Bible, was 
made at the suggestion of the Synod of Dort. During the last and present 
century there have been several other versions (Van der Palm’s being the 
best), which have not obtained any general currency. In 1848 petitions 
were sent to the General Synod to take measures for a new translation, and 
three members were appointed to make a report upon it, Van Hengel, 
Wildschut and Van Sterson. Van Hengel made a final report, on the prin- 
ciples on whieh the new version should be based. Professor Doedes of 
Utrecht subjected this report to a sharp criticism, and the Utrecht Faculty 
of Theology advised against it. The poet Da Costa also attacked it, 1855, 
in a special work, prophesying only evil from a translation executed under 
rationalistic sympathies. The Synod, however, appointed a commission to 
carry out the project. Specimens of their version, including Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Jonah and Nahum, were presented to the Synod, Oct. 1861. They 
are still at work on it. The orientalist, Kiinen, author of an Introduction to 
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the Old Testament, is the chief man for the Old Testament. He is said to 
be bold in his theories. The Walloon churches use the French translation 
of Martin H. Ostervald. They have also been discussing the question of 
revision, at intervals, since 1832. Neue Eoangelische Kirchenzeitung. 

The subject of Resurrection of the Body is again under discussion in 
Holland, having been attacked by an eminent pastor of Amsterdam, and 
defended by C. Leutz, a pupil of Tholuck. Dr. Doedes, Professor in Utrecht, 
has written two works on this topic. 

A. Reville’s Critical Studies on Matthew, which gained the prize of the 
Hague Society for the defence of Christianity, have been published in a 
volume of 366 pages at Leyden. 


BELGIUM. 


Quire a number of works have been recently published, illustrating 
the history of Belgium. A new edition, in 2 vols. of Adf. Borgnet’s History 
of the Belgians at the Olose of the 18th Century: T. Juste, History of the 
National Congress of Belgium, new ed. 2 vols.; G. G. Lageman’s Collec- 
tion of Treaties and *Conventions, from 1815, 5 volumes; Anonymous 
Memoirs on the Troubles, 1565-1580, edited by J. B. Blaes; J. Molanus, 
Fourteen Books on the History of Louvain, ed. by de Ram; G. Oppelt, 
General History of Belgium, 1830-60; N. Considerant, History of the 
Revolution in the Low Countries in the 16th Century, 2d ed. by Frédérix ; 
J. Juste, The Low Countries under Charles V., and Life of Mary of 
Hungary ; Correspondence of Philip II. on the Affairs of the Low Coun- 
tries, 4 vols. ; Statistics of Belgium, published by the Minister of Finance, 
1861; Amédée Adnet, History of the Belgian Parliament, 1847-1858; 
J. J. Thonissen, Belgium in the Reign of Leopold I, 2d ed., 2 vols.; 
Ernest Van Bryssel, History of the Belgie Commerce and Marine, 1862. 
In a population of 4,426,202, 4,339,196 are returned as Roman Catholics, 
6,578 Protestants, 1,386 Jews. 

A work on The Principles of the Science of the Beautiful, by Voituron, 
has been published at Brussels. It received an “ honorable mention” from 
the French Academy. 


SPAIN. 


Bestpes the Memoirs of Charles V, published by McKervyn of Le Her- 
hove, it is said, in a bibliographical journal of Madrid, that a copy of his 
memoirs was recently purchased among some old papers in the shop of an 
antiquary. Whether these are the same as the ‘above is not yet known. 
The Belgic government has recently bought in London 400 of his letters to 
his aunt, the Archduchess Marguerite. 

Don Vazquez Queipo, member of the Academy of Madrid, has published 
in Paris, in 4 vols., an Essay on the Systems of Weights and Measures of 
the Ancient Nations from the earliest Period of History to the Chalifate of 
the East. He traces all backsto the Assyrian, Egyptian and Phenician 
systems. The basis was the foot; the cube of this was the measure for 
solids and liquids ; the weight of this cube, filled with water, was the talent, 
or the standard of weight. The French Academy of Inscription has given 
the numismatic prize to the author of these elaborate volumes. 

Dr. Don Manuel Rodriquez de Berlanga first made known the so-called 
Tables of Malaga, containing the municipal laws of Malaga and Salpenga in 
the reign of Domitian. He has now had fac-similes made of the inscrip- 
tions and sent them to various learned societies. Doubted by some, they 
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are received as genuine by such scholars as Mommsen and Huschke. 
Corresp. littéraire. 


RUSSIA. 


Tae Bis.e amone tHe Tartars.—The Holy Synod of the Greek Church 
in Russia have completed a translation of the Bible in the dialect of the 
Morchas, who are a tribe of Tartars living in tents on the southerly ridge of 
the Ural mountains. Russia is making more earnest efforts than ever to 
an and Russianize the Asiatic tribes that are becoming subject to 

er rule. 

At the newly-erected University of Warsaw chairs have been founded for 
each of the principal Slavonic idioms, especially for Russian, Polish, 
Czechian, Ruthenian, Slovenian and Serbian, so as to render the town the 
centre of literary life for all the Slavonic tribes. 

The Emperor Alexander has ordered to be restored to Warsaw its library 
of 17,000 volumes, carried off to St. Petersburg at the time of the Polish 
Revolution of 1831. 

An Ethnographic Description of the Different Races in Russia, to cele- 
brate the thousandth year of the empire, by T. de Pauly; a large folio, fully 
illustrated, costing $150; J. Salawin, Description of Western Siberia, 
Moscow ; Letters of Russian Emperors and other Members of the Imperial 
Family, Moscow ; Proverbs of the Russian People (30,000), by W. J. Dahl, 
Moscow ; On Church Service, Letters to an Orthodox Man, by J. J. Belu- 
stin; On the Russian School Books of the Sixteenth Century, by D. Mor- 
dowtzew, Moscow ; Meteorological Account of Russia, by A. Kupfer ; The 
Wolga, from the Tiver to Astrachan, with 41 plates; Remains of the Slavi 
on the South Side of the Baltic, by A. Hilferding ; Unpublished Works of 
N. Karamsin, author of a history of Russia; Works of Constantine Aksakof, 
Moscow, 1861; History of Russia, by 8. Solovief, Moscow, 1858; Russian 
People and State, by W. Leshkof, Moscow, 1858; Provincial Institutions 
of Russia in the 17th Century, by B. Chicherin, Moscow, 1858; Des Ré- 
Sormes en Russie, by Prince P. Dolgorukof, 1862. Several of the last-named 
works are used in an instructive article on Constitutional Government in 
Russia, in the Quarterly Review, London, Jan. 1863. Fr. Bodenstedt’s 
Russian Fragments, Leips., is a valuable addition to the history of Russia. 


GERMANY. 


Studien und Kritiken. 1863. Erstes Heft. Prof. Dr. Plitt of Bonn on 
the Heidelberg Catechism in the Reformed Church, exhibiting its doctrinal 
character and influence—a valuable account. Eggel on Schelling’s Philoso- 
phy of Revelation—a concise and careful account, the clearest yet given in 
the same compass ; applauding Schelling’s general attitude to the Christian 
system, but dissenting from some of his mythologizing processes. Nasse 
on Job xxviii and the knowledge of mining processes. Biumlein. on Pa- 
pias’s account of Mark’s Gospel. Paret on Jas. iv, 5, and Gen. iv, 7. A 
review by the late Dr. Kling of recent philosophical works by Sengler and 
Schmid—rather prosy. The number ends with a delightful tribute by 
Ullman to the memory of Kling. 

Zeitschrift f. d. lutherische Theologie. Prof. Delitzsch takes the place 
of the late Dr. Rudelbach in the editing of this Review, and contributes 
three short articles ; one on the need of a revision of Luther’s translation 
of the Bible: another on the time in which Arethas flourished—a Greek 
commentator on the Apocalypse, probably in the tenth century ; his com- 
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mentary is made up chiefly of excerpts from Andreas, an earlier Greek 
commentator. Delitzsch’s third article is on Heb. viii, as illustrated in the 
Rabbinic literature. Fr. Laible, on the Descent to Hades, 1 Pet. iii, 17 
sq.—advocates the view that the “ preaching” of Christ there spoken of 
was in the days of Noah. Trahndorff on Aristotle and Kant, or what is 
Reason ? contends against the rationalistic view. Dr. Guericke prints an 
interesting series of letters from Rudelbach, relating to the founding of the 
review.—Appended to this number is a pamphlet by Delitzsch, addressed 
to Kahnis, in reference to his recent Dogmatics, which has shocked so 
many Old Lutherans. It is written with warm personal friendship, and, 
while just to Kahnis, dissents from his positions on the Canon, the Trinity, 
and the Lord’s Supper. 

A first attempt has just been made in Germany to naturalize the Spen- 
serian stanza. Prof. Bodenstedt has narrated the second marriage of the 
Czar Ivan the Terrible in that metre; and though the quantity of double 
rhymes necessary in German poetry has a very different effect from the 
verse of Childe Harold or The Faerie Queene, the success of the experi- 
ment is said to be satisfactory. 

A new German monthly, entitled Der Ansiedler im Westen (The Pioneer 
in the West), has been established at Berlin, by Pastor Eichler, in the in- 
terests of the “ Berlin Society in aid of the German Mission in North Ame- 
rica,” 

A posthumous work of Schiller—a dramatic joke—under the title of J 
have been Shaved (Ich habe mich rasiren lassen), has recently been dis- 
covered, and will be printed in exact fac-simile of the original. 

The Theologische Quartalschrift (Rom. Cath.) ends its 44th vol. with the 
fourth part, 1862. The first article, by Dr. Kuhn, author of the well-known 
Dogmatik and Professor in Tibingen, is on the Relation of Philosophy to 
Theology, opposing Clemens and others, who allow to philosophy no inde- 
pendent sphere. He contends that the reception of the supernatural pre- 
supposes the natural; that theology as a science presupposes philosophy. 
Dr. Hefele has an instructive account of the views of Innocent III on the 
Relation of the Papacy to the Election of Emperors—the Pope can confirm 
or veto the election, and, in case of disagreement, decide in favor of one of 
the candidates. Nolte reviews Cruice’s Paris edition of the Philosophou- 
mena, criticising it sharply and thoroughly, and giving preference to the 
Gottingen edition. Nolte inclines to the view that Hippolytus is the author 
of this work.—The first number, 1863, concludes Kuhn's essay on Philo- 
sophy and Theology, and also contains various exegetical studies by Dr. 
Aberle, and reviews several new works. 

The 4th part of the Jahbiircher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1862, has, be- 
sides its valuable account of new works, only two articles. The first, by 
Weizsiicker, in 90 pages, reviews Weiss’s recent work on the doctrinal 
opinions of John, discussing the sense of the terms—life, light, knowledge 
of God, the truth, eternal life, being in Christ, etc. The other article, by 
Prof. Diestel, is a learned investigation of the Socinian views in respect to 
the Old Testament. 

The whole of the first part of Niedner’s Zeitschrift f. die hist. Theologie, 
1863, is taken up with a thorough monograph (to be continued) by Fr. Rip- 
pold, on David Joris of Delft, an Anabaptist, expelled from Delft 1539, 
living in Friesland till 1544, and afterwards at Basle, where he assumed the 
name of John von Bruck. It is an elaborate research, and a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the fanatical elements of those times. The ac- 
count of his visions, and of his Wonder-book is noteworthy. 

The Theologische Zeitschrift (Lutheran), Oct. and Dec. 1862, has a long 
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and able article by the editor, Prof. Dieckhoff of Rostock, in reply to a work 
by Bishop Ketteler of Mayence, on Freedom, Authority, and the Church, 
which was the most decided manifesto of the Roman Catholics in Germany 
last year. The book speedily went through three editions. Dr. Dieckhoff 
thoroughly reviews its main positions—though he defends Protestantism on 
monarchical and high church (Lutheran) grounds. Dr. G. Reich in an 
elaborate essay discusses the Ascension of Christ in its connections with 
the scheme of redemption. A full account is given of the Lutheran church 
in Russia on the basis of Busch’s recent work. Keil reviews with consid- 
crable sharpness Kurtz’s new work on the Sacrifices of the Old Testament. 

Dr. Christian Gottlob von Barth, born at Stuttgart in 1799, died Nov. 12. 
He is known throughout the world for his zeal in promoting practical piety, 
missions, and the circulation of religious works. Asa preacher he was full of 
life and zeal. He wrote with simplicity, force and wit. His Bible Histories 
for Children have had a circulation of more than a million copies, in fifty 
languages. He also wrote several other popular histories. The Calwer 
Bible Society is one of the fruits of his labors. He never asked for contri- 
butions to his charitable works, and was always well supported. Almost 
all the rulers of Europe decorated him with their Orders. Evangelical in his 
theology, he also adopted millenarian views, and harmonized with Menken 
on the doctrine of the Person of Christ. A curious essay of his, addressed 
to Schelling, 1845, on the Angel of the Covenant, advocates the position 
that the Lord became an Angel before he became incarnate. He belonged, 
in the main, to the school of Bengel. 

Dr. Gliickselig, under the title Christus-Archdologie, has produced a 
work, collecting all the notices about the alleged portrait of Christ. The 
Edessa picture, in possession of the Pope, is reproduced in colors: and also 
six xylographic representations of Christ from the middle ages. The work 
is beautifully got up in 4to. 3 Zhir. 


FRANCE. 


The French Academy have given a prize to M. Fréd. Godefroy’s work, 
Comparative Lexicon of the Language of Corneille and of the Language of 
the Seventeenth Century. 2 vols. ft is of great value as illustrating the 
history of the French language, Corneille exemplifying a transition stage. 
The obsolete terms are all explained ; and many of the errors of Voltaire’s 
commentary on Corneille are pointed out. 

Victor Cousin is said to be writing a work, containing a full and final ex- 
position of his system of philosophy, and defending it against objections. 

The Duc de Luynes has presented to the Imperial Library a collection of 
medals and works of art valued at 1,300,000 fr.—the largest gift ever made 
by a Frenchman to the public collections. 

The second volume of Abbe Jager’s History of the Catholic Church in 
France has been published ; it will extend to 18 volumes. 

The French Academy of Inscriptions have given a prize of 2000 francs to 
M. Michel Bréal for the best essay on the subject of a primitive and com- 
mon religion of the Brahmanic and Iranian races: a work of Schoebel also 
received “honorable mention”. 

Under the title Ze Trésor des Chartes is published, by order of the Em- 
peror, the Ist vol. of a most important historical work, edited by A. 
Theulet, archivist, to contain documents, charters, treaties, laws, acts of 
administration, testaments, contracts etc. preserved in the archives of the 
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Empire, to the number of 17,000, hitherto but little used, illustrating the 
history of France and other lands, from a.p. 755. The work will be in 9 
volumes. The first vol. has 1595 documents from 755 to July 1223, the 
date of the death of Philip Augustus. Each volume costs about ten 
dollars. 

In the rehabilitation of Roman Catholic history, and defence of the Pa- 
pacy, the enormities of the career of Alexander VI (Borgia) have given the 
Catholic apologists much trouble, as they have to contend against the united 
testimony of Macchiavelli, Guicciardini, Paul Jove, Tomaso-Tomasi, and 
Burchard’s Diarium. But Rohrbacher, Tullio Dandolo, Audin, Abbé Cons- 
tant (History of Popes, Lyons, 1859) have defended the pious memory of 
Alexander; Abbé Jorry and Favé have written elaborate apologies ; and 
now Abbé Chantrel has published a work, in which he tries to prove that 
this infamous pontiff was “one of the most estimable and skilful of the 
Popes”, and that Lucretia Borgia was chaste and generous. 

A new edition of Bossuet by Lachat, is now in the course of publication 
at Paris, printed from the mss. and “ purged of interpolations”. Bossuet 
as we have had him, is said to be “false”, “abridged’’, “ discolored”, 
‘‘mutilated by an unknown Benedictine, and a Jansenist”, Dom Déforis, 
“who suffered for his errors by losing his head on the revolutionary 
scaffold, in 1793”. 

M. Bonnetty in his Annales de Phil. Chrét. replies to Brownson’s at- 
tacks on Traditionalism, and sums up the theories of the latter in the pro- 
positions: ‘* The faculty of knowledge is realized by a light which is the 
divine Being himself: human reason is a strict participation in divine rea- 
son: the intellectual light of man is God himself: without the immediate 
intuition of God, man would have no capacity for receiving any intuitions ”. 


ENGLAND. 


The Journal of Sacred Literature, January, has two articles on the Co- 
lenso controversy ; an able examination of the Egyptian Dynasties of Ma- 
netho by Dr. Hincks ; Tregelles on the Dublin Codex Rescriptus; an ac- 
count of the destitute condition of the Bohemian clergy ; exegesis of seve- 
ral difficult Texts; a continuation of an article on Marcus Antoninus a 
Persecutor ; and the usual Correspondence and Notices of Books. 

The British Quarterly Review, Jan. 1. Thiers’s Romance of the Cam- 
paign of 1815. 2. The Legal Status of the Anglo-Catholics. 3. Sir Philip 
Sidney. 4. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s First Principles—a candid and able 
sketch. 5. ‘Les Misérables.’ 6. Bishop Colenso on the Pentateuch — 
much more thorough than the article in the Journal of Sacred Literature. 
7. The State of Greece. 8. Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 

Christian Remembrancer, Jan. An article on the Relation of Calvinism 
to Modern Doubt, tries to show, that Calvinism has given origin to the 
“Essays and Reviews” and like works, by abandoning the old Catholic 
theology, and substituting decrees, election, spiritual regeneration, and bib- 
liolatry for the more ancient doctrines. It says that the style of modern 
religious thought is Galvinistic. The article is a queer one, and amounts to 
this, that if men had not abandoned Catholic theology they would not have 
started the modern scepticism. A review of Saisset’s Modern Pantheism 
shows only a secondhand acquaintance with the literature. The writer, 
among other blunders, speaks of Richard Rothe as a Roman Catholic. The 
American Church in Disruption is written in the interest of the Southern 
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Confederacy, and says there is more real Christianity at the South than at 
the North. Colenso is also reviewed. 

In the Church of England there are about 18,000 clergymen (20 years 
since there were 20,000): the number needed annually to keep up the 
supply is about 500; the Universities only supply about one half of this 
number: formerly they supplied the whole. Literary Churchman. 

Several of the best ethnologists and anthropologists in England (says the 
Parthenon), actuated by the feeling that ethnology has not received in that 
country the attention which its importance deserves, have determined to 
found a new society, to be entitled, ‘‘ The Anthropological Society of Lon- 
don”, in which the modern phases of ethnology and anthropology will be 
discussed. 

Miss Florence Jacomb has translated, from the Sanskrit of the Hitopa- 
desa, the first chapter, On the Acquisition of Friends, and illustrated the 
nine fables contained in it with characteristic drawings and ornamental 
borders. This, she believes, is the first time, with the exception of the 
translation of the Sakuntala, that any Sanskrit writings have been so 
treated, although several works have been devoted to the illustration of 
such stories as have been preserved in the books of the Median and Persian 
writers. 

J. W. Etheridge has translated, for the first time, the Chaldee para- 
phrases on the Peutateuch into English. His work is entitled The Tar- 
gums of Onkelos and Jonathan Ben Uzziel on the Pentateuch ; with the 
Fragments of the Jerusalem Targum ; from the Chaldee. The version is 
literal, and will be a help to those who do not read the original. In the 
Introduction the author gives an account of the Targums, Talmud, Philo, 
and other subjects. The present vol. is on Genesis and Exodus. 

Scotland under her Early Kings, by E. Wm. Robertson, 2 vols., gives 
the history of the kingdom to the close of the 13th century, on the basis 
of the old chronicles. 

The Shakespeare Commentaries of Prof. G. G. Gervinus of Heidelberg 
are translated by E. E. Bunnett. Their aim is to give the central idea in 
each of the dramas. Ulfici’s valuable work on Shakespeare was translated 
a few years since. 

Spinoza’s Tractatus Theologico-Politicus ; a eritical Inquiry into the 
Hebrew Seriptures—has been translated, with an Introduction and Notes ; 
Triibner publisher, London. 

Mr. George Long has translated the Thoughts of Marcus Antoninus, Em- 
peror. Itis the first really good English translation from the rugged Greek. 
They are divided into 12 Books, and the paragraphs numbered. Cardinal 
Barberini translated these lofty pagan Zhoughts into Italian, and dedicated 
the book to his own soul; in order ‘to make his soul redder than his pur- 
ple at the sight of the virtues of this Gentile”. 

Archbishop Whately bas published a Charge on Ecclesiastical Legisla- 
tion, advocating a Synod for the whole British Church, and lay delegation. 

A certain Rev. G. B. Balme, who calls himself “an American clergy- 
man”, has published in Edinburgh a book on American Churches, Slavery, 
etc., the style of which may be seen in the following ludicrous passage, in 
which he speaks of himself as one of those ‘‘who have fought our way 
through the gigantic jungles of difficulty created by those pro-slavery di- 
vines and pantheistical tricksters and demagogues — leapt over their abat- 
tis— taken them by the beard and smote them under the fifth rib of their 
consciences, or cloven them with the scimitar of God’s truth from the 
‘cranium to the oxcoxygus’, shouting ‘ Jerusalem our Happy Home +”. 

Bp. Colenso’s second volume on the Pentateuch is announced. Among 
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the replies to the first volume are Isaac Taylor, Considerations on the Pen- 
tateuch ; Dr. Alex. McCaul, Examination of C.’s Difficulties, etc.; T. B. 
Marsh, /s the Pent. Historically True? Chs. T. Beke, On the Exodus and 
Mt. Sinai ; Colenso and the Pent., a Vindication, etc., by Alpha; G. 8S. 
Drew, Bp. C.’s Examination Examined ; Remarks on Bp. C.’s Work, or 
Rationalism irrational. The review of Colenso in the Guardian has been 
republished. Other reviews and criticisms have been published in the 
British Quarterly, the Christian Remembrancer, the Westminster Review, 
the Journal of Sacred Literature, etc. A Refutation of Bp. Cs Work, by 
two Working Men (a Jew and a Gentile) ; Micaiah Hill, Christ or Colenso 
—a full Reply ; Dr. Cumming, Moses Right and Bp. Colenso Wrong, in 
weekly numbers ; Rev. F. W. Fowler, Vindex Pentateuchi ; John B. Young, 
Science elucidative of Scripture, pp. 240 — against the geological theories ; 
What is this New Book of Bp. Colenso? Manchester; Rev. W. F. Hoare, 
Letter to Bp. Colenso, pp. 65; Rev. G. E. Biber, The Integrity of the 
Scriptures ; Rey. Ed. Garbett, The Pentateuch in its relation to other 
Scriptures ; Rev. J. B. Turner, Answer to the Difficulties of Bp. C.’s Book ; 
Rey. G. V. Garland, Plain Possible Solution of Objections, etc. Matthew 
Arnold, in Macmillan’s Magazine, shows that Spinoza is a better philoso- 
pher and critic than the Bishop. Dr. Benisch, in the Jewish Chronicle, is 
replying in detail, and exposing the Bishop’s ignorance of Hebrew. 

Rey. R. B. Kennard: A Complete History of the “Essays and Reviews,” 
their Origin, History, and Character, is announced. 

Theological Works. Life and Times of St. Bernard, Abbot of Clair- 
vaux, by James Cotter Morison. Apocalypsis Alfordiana, Five Letters to 
the Dean of Canterbury, by Rev. E. B. Elliott, in reference to the Com- 
mentary of the former. J. B. Mozley, Review of the Baptismal Contro- 
versy, pp. 383. Lessing’s Letters to Gétze, on the Wolfenbiittel Fragments 
Controversy have been translated by H. H. Bernard, under the title, Cam- 
bridge Free Thoughts and Lessons on Bibliolatry. Sermons on Christian 
Doctrine, by Dean Alford. The Churchman and Free Thinker, by Rev. 
Thos. Shore .Wm. Howitt, History of the Supernatural in all Ages. Dr. 
J. S. Howson, Hulsean Lectures on the Character of St. Paul. 

A work in two vols. has been published in London, called Miranda ; in 
three parts, on Souls, Numbers, Stars and the Neo-Christian Religion, in 
which the author claims that he is the forty-ninth incarnation of Emma- 
nuel, 

A new edition of the Complete Works of Bishop Butler, edited by Jo- 
seph B. Mayor is announced by Macmillan. ‘Tayler Lewis’s admirable 
work on the Divine-Human in the Scriptures, has been republished by 
Nisbet. 

In Great Britain were published, in 1862, 4828 works: 942 religious ; 
337 history and biography; 925 fiction; 61 on art; 278 geography and 
travels; 238 law; 129 medical ; 243 philological ; 157 current politics ; 
148 scientific. 

Rev. John Macnaught, who some time since wrote a work against the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, has, it is reported, changed his views, and is 
about to publish a work on Christianity and its po weg 

Mazzaroth, or the Constellations. Three Parts. London. 1862. The 
title of this learned work is from Job xxxviii, 832: ‘‘ Canst thou bring forth 
Mazzaroth in his season?’ The object of the work is “to show, by the 
combined testimony of tradition and of ancient writers, and from the mean- 
ing of the yet extant names of stars and emblems, that they were invented 
to transmit the earliest and most important knowledge possessed by the 
first fathers of mankind’, ‘The fables were invented from the constella- 
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tions, and not the constellations from the fables.” He refutes the theory 
that the signs apply to the seasons; this explanation was first given by 
Macrobius, a.p, 400. The work is said to be full of minute learning. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


The decease of Rev. Edward Robinson, D.D., LL.D., on Tuesday, Jan. 
27, is a great loss to the Christian scholarship of our land. For forty 
years he has been identified with the revival of thorough exegetical stud- 
ies. For more than twenty years he was a Professor in the Union Theolo- 
gical Seminary. His works on Biblical Geography stand, by universal con- 
sent, at the head of researches in this line. In the next number of our 
Review we shall publish an article on his life and services, by Prof. R. D. 
Hitchcock, D.D. 

Rey. Dr. Goodell of Constantinople has completed the revision of his 
translation of the Scriptures into the Armeno-Turkish —the American 
character and the Turkish dialect. The translation was began about forty 
years since; the Old Testament was published in 1841, and the New Tes- 
tament in 1844. The revision has been made with great care, with the aid 
of Baron Harootune. 

The Ter-Centenary celebration of the adoption of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism was celebrated in Philadelphia by the German Reformed Church, 
with a series of able papers by Drs. Nevin, Gerhardt, Schaff, Bomberger, 
Schenck, De Witt, Harbaugh, and others, besides contributions from Her- 
zog, Hundeshagen, Ullman, and Ebrard. A volume of these papers will be 
published, in both German and English; also an edition of the Catechism 
in German, Latin, and English. Dr. Schaff will contribute an article on 
the subject for the next number of our Review. 

Adam §. Farrar’s Bampton Lectures, A Oritical History of Free 
Thought are to be republished by the Appletons. 

Mr. Scribner will soon send out Stanley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church. 
He also has under way Dr. Shedd’s Lectures on the History of Doctrines. 

John Wiley, of New York, has in press, and will shortly publish, a vol- 
ume entitled, The Pentateuch Vindiated, by Professor William Henry 
Green, of Princeton Seminary. 

Messrs. Carter & Brothers announce Dr. Merle d’Aubigne’s History of 
the Reformation in the time of Calvin. It will be in two volumes. Mr. 
Geo. W. Child announces the republication of Sir Charles Lyell’s Geolo- 
gical Evidence of the Antiquity of Man. Ticknor & Fields announce 
Poems, by the author of ‘* Patience of Hope,”’ a new and enlarged edition 
of Owen Meredith’s Poems, Arthur Hallam’s Remains, and a new edition 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

The Congressional Library has lately been enriched by the liberal dona- 
tions from the Trustees of the British Museum at London. Many of the 
early volumes of the Description of Ancient Marbles, and of the Select 
Papyri, which were destroyed by the fire which so damaged the Con- 
gressional Library in 1852, have been replaced, and the entire series of 
zoological catalogues published by the British Museum has been forwarded. 

Ethnologists will be interested in the two new works announced by Mr. 
Shea, of 83 Centre street—the Grammar of the Pima, and Rudo En- 
sayo. The manuscripts of both of these were obtained in Spain by Mr. 
J. Buckingham Smith, by whom they were translated and prepared for the 
press. The Pima is the language of the West, er Sonora, which, in its differ- 
ent dialects, is spoken widely in Mexico, the plains, and even by the Rocky 
23 
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Mountain tribes. The grammar was originally the pious labor of a Span- 
ish missionary, who flourished about one hundred years ago. Rudo En- 
sayo is an essay on Sonora, written a century since by a Jesuit missionary, 
who had resided twelve years in the country, and who had prepared it 
from all the means of information in his power, as a report to his ecclesias- 
tical superiors. It is written in a quaint, earnest style. 

The Southern Presbyterian Review still lives — the only quarterly ex- 
tant in the Confederacy. Among the articles in the October number are 
one on Puritanism, by the Rev. Joseph M. Atkinson; and another on 
the Life, Character, and Genius of the Rev. Dr. Thornwell, by the Rev. 
Dr. B. M. Palmer. From the latter article we find the following quotation, 
on the last moments of Dr. Thornwell : 

‘*Upon his dying bed, the Holy Spirit placed his last seal upon his brow. 
Lying apparently unconscious for hours, most delightful smiles played over 
his countenance, like the flashings of a summer evening’s cloud. His last 
broken words, upon which the departing soul was borne into the bosom of 
God, were ejaculations of wonder and of praise. ‘Wonderful! beautiful! 
nothing but space! expanse, expanse, expanse!’ And so he passed up- 
ward, and stood before the Throne.” 


Arr. [X.—CRITICISMS ON BOOKS. 
THEOLOGY. 


Dr. A. Neanver’s Katholicismus und Protestantismus. Herausgegeben 
von Lic. Hermann Meissyer. Berlin. 1863; being the fourth volume of 
Neander’s Theological Lectures, edited from the notes of his auditors. The 
peculiar spirit of Neander is clearly seen in these excellent Lectures — the 
conscientiousness and integrity of his historical judgment, his concilia- 
tory tendency united with firmness of personal convictions, his mastery of 
the points in debate, and his testing of all truth by its relation to Christ 
and his redemption. The First Division develops the fundamental antago- 
nism between Catholicism and Protestantism; the former being external 
and Jewish, the latter referring every thing to our direct, internal relation 
to Christ ; Catholicism substitutes the visible church for Christ the head. 
Lutheranism and the Reformed (Calvinistic) Church differ in this ; that the 
former constructs the system more from the centre (Christ) to the peri- 
phery ; the latter the converse, seeking more directly to reshape the whole 
of life and society in accordance with Christian truth; they are therefore 
but different aspects of the same tendency, and should be united. The 
Secdnd Division exhibits ‘the Genetic Development of the special differ- 
ences”, in relation to Tradition and Scripture, the Primitive State, Sin, 
Justification, the Divine Law, the Doctrine of the Church, the Sacraments, 
and the Last Things. Constant reference is hiad to Méhler’s Symbolism, 
and Baur’s reply to the same. Some of the parts are unequally handled— 
the Doctrine of the Church having only 15 pages, and that of the Sacra- 
ments about 20. On all external matters it is much less full and complete 
than the recent work of Hase, but it goes more directly into the heart of 
the contest in its constant appeal to Christian consciousness. It ought to be 
translated ; and would be an instructive and useful book for the laity as 
well as the ministry. The preparation of the matter for the press has been 
well done. 
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Der Alttestamentliche Oppercultus. (The Sacrifices of the Old Testa- 
ment). By Joh. Heinr. Kurtz, Prof. at Dorpat. Also announced as the 
first part of an Appendix to the second volume of his History of the Old 
Covenant—which is to comprise the Legislation. Dr. Kurtz, twenty years 
ago, published a work on the Mosaic Sacrifices (1842); the present volume 
is, however, chiefly a new work reviewing the discussions of Hofmann, 
Keil, Oehler, and Delitzsch, who have all more or less opposed his views. 
He says that while he agrees with Gesenius, De Wette, and Knobel, in the 
opinion that the killing of the sacrificial animal signified a poena vicaria, 
he is obliged to defend this position against commentators reputed ortho- 
dox. His hardest polemic is against Keil (in the Archzeology of the latter). 
He also makes constant reference to the views of Bahr. 

The specialty of Dr. Kurtz’s view is found in the position that a// bloody 
sacrifices are expiatory, have the significance of vicarious punishment (Lev. 
i, 4; xvii, 11); this includes the thank-offerings, as well as the sin-offerings 
and burnt-offerings. The laying on of hands, he says, in all cases has the 
sense of transferring the sin and guilt of the offerer to the victim. This is 
contested by Keil and others in respect to the thank-offerings. Kurtz, 
however, denies (p. 73) that imputation of sin is implied in all cases of the 
laying on of hands: Keil and Delitzsch hold there is such imputation im- 
plied in the sin-offerings. Kurtz also holds that the expiation is not com- 
plete until the sacrifice, so to speak, is applied to the soul of him who offers 
it; and this is effected by the sprinkling of blood. After the sprinkling, 
the ritual of the sacrifice enters into another stadium, in which it comes to 
resemble the procedures in the unbloody sacrifices; it is no longer a 
merely vicarious act, but the offerer himself has direct communion with 
Jehovah. Here the instrument is the flesh (instead of the blood), which is 
not “a gift of God to man for his sanctification, but a gift of man to God, a 
symbol of his holy self-consecration, an expression of his obligation to such 
self-devotement”. 

Conciliengeschichte, nach den Quellen bearbeitet. Von Dr. Carl Jos. 
Hefele. Vol. V. Theil_I. Freiburg. 1862. Though from a Catholic 
source, this is the best history of Councils yet produced. The first volume 
was published in 1855. The present part begins with Gregory VII, and 
comes down to a.p. 1160, including two of the so-called General Councils 
of Rome, the First and Second Lateran, 1123, 1139. Besides the general 
history of the Councils, much light is thrown on the state and conflicts of 
the period. The theology of Abelard and Bernard comes into review. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Bunsen’s Bibelwerk. Siebenter Halbband. (The Four Gospels, edited 
by H. Hottzmann.) Leipzig. 1862. After an interval of two years, the 
publication of Bunsen’s Biblework is resumed. Arrangements have been 
made for carrying the First Division of the work, containing the translation 
and commentary, toa speedy conclusion, viz. Psalms, Proverbs, Job, etc., and 
the remainder of the New Testament. Two sons of Bunsen will have the 
oversight of the publication. Lipsius and Bleek have revised the first three 
Gospels in the above volume, and Holtzmann the fourth: the latter will 
prepare the rest of the New Testament for the press. Kamphausen, of 
Bonn, will prepare the remaining books of the Old Testament.—The present 
volume contains a new translation of the Gospels, on the basis of Luther, 
with concise critical notes, synoptical tables and summaries. The intro- 
ductory matter, as to age, authenticity, and the like, is reserved for the 
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Second Division, of which only one volume, on the Law and Elder Prophets, 
has been issued. 

The Words of the Lord Jesus. By Ruvo.r Stier, D.D, Translated by 
W. B. Pore. Revised by Jas. Srrone and Henry B. Surru. Part L 
New York: N. Tibbals. The chief commentaries of Dr. Stier are to be pub- 
lished in this edition, comprising the Words of the Angels and the Words 
of the Apostles, as well as the Words of the Lord—which last alone are in 
the Edinburgh edition. The work will be published in eighteen numbers, 
forming three volumes, and be sold for about ten-dollars. Stier’s W ords 
in the Edinburgh edition have already had a large sale in this country. 

St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans: newly translated, and explained from 
a Missionary Point of View. By the Right Rev. J. W. Cotenso, D.D., 

sishop of Natal. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1863. Pp. 261. What 
Dr, Colenso means by “the missionary point of view ” of the Epistle to the 
Romans, is not very clear. It may, however, be the position here main- 
tained, that, by the death of Christ, all mankind, Gentiles and Jews, are 
ipso facto justified and redeemed, and that all will at last be saved. For 
that is the amount of this new commentary. The missionary is to go to 
the heathen and tell them that they are already justified in the sight of 
God ; and that, whether they believe or not, in this life, they will probably 
be redeemed in the next life—The Bishop makes no distinction between 
‘‘making righteous” and “ declaring righteous”; he translates justify 
from the Latin, and not from the Greek ; he uniformly confounds the two 
senses, as if he had never heard of the controversy between the Roman 
Catholics and the Protestants on this central question. He says roundly 
(p. 115): ‘‘As all became sinners and subject to death in Adam, so shall 
all be made righteous, and be made sharers of the Life that is in Christ”: 
“the whole human race are looked upon and dealt with as righteous crea- 
tures, in Jesus Christ their Head”; and, he adds, “the gift of life which 
all men possess, whether physical or spiritual, is a proof of this”! And 
further (p. 119), “all us of the human race, being recognized as one with 
our Head, are counted to be righteous as he is righteous, are made ‘the 
righteousness of God in Him.’” In his explanation of viii, 21, he enters 
into an elaborate argument against eternal punishment, acknowledging a 
change of views since he published his Village Sermons, dedicated to Mau- 
rice, in 1858. He thinks the heathen cannot be converted by any such 
doctrine, forgetting that it has been preached to every heathen nation that 
ever has been converted. 

This commentary, as a whole, is inaccurate and hastily put together, and 
contains no exegetical discussion of the reasons for or against the interpre- 
tations that differ from his own. Nor can we find that the new transla- 
tion, as a whole, is superior to our common version. Some of the render- 
ings are awkward, e. g., ii, 15: ‘‘Such as show the outcome of the law 
written in their hearts, their conscience witnessing with (it), and between 
one another their reasonings accusing or else excusing”; iii, 26: ‘‘ For 
the shewing forth of this righteousness in the present season, to the effect 
of his being righteous, and making righteous him who is of the faith of 
Jesus”. 

Considerations on the Pentateuch. By Isaac Taytor. London: Jack- 
son, Walford & Hodder. 1863. 12mo, pp. 80. We wish that the author 
of Ancient Christianity had given us a volume rather than a brochure in 
reply to the Bishop of Natal. Not that we regard the work of Colenso as 
containing any thing specially new or masculine, demanding eminent talent 
and erudition to refute it. It is worthy of attention chiefly for two things. 
First, as proceeding from a prelate of the Anglican Church ; second, as an 
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idex of that coming controversy concerning the absolute authority of the 
sacred canon to which all things converge. One result has been developed, 
incidentally of great importance on both sides of the Atlantic — to magnify 
the necessity of a distinct theological education. Bishop Colenso declares 
that, until quite lately, he had been uninformed concerning certain grave 
questions bearing upon the early history of the Hebrew people! He had 
known, indeed, that there were difficulties ahead in the Biblical criticism of 
the Pentateuch ; but he had barely known what they were, and, like the 
schoolboy, w ith his Euclid in hand, who has heard of the difficult theorem, 
he goes on in faith that when he comes up to it he shall be told how to re- 
solve the perplexity. But it was in conversation with an intelligent Zulu 
convert that a sharp point of one of these difficulties stops his way !—he is 
staggered ; he sends home for books, German mostly ; and now he is more 
and more bewildered. * He reaches the conclusion that the books attributed 
to the Hebrew Lawgiver, are false and spurious. He leaves his suggestive 
Zulu, hastens home, and publishes a book, based, as he affirms, not on 
speculations or opinions, but incontestable fucts to prove the Pentateuch no 
longer entitled to the place it has held in the reverent regard of the Christ- 
ian church. We venture to say that had the theological education of 
Colenso been as thorough as his mathematical, he never would have been 
startled from his faith by any of the objections which afterwards took him 
by surprise. If he had given half the time to Hengstenberg in a course of 
theology, which he appears to have given to algebra, he would never have 
been overmastered by “‘ foolish questions and genealogies and contentions 
and strifes about the law”. The substance of Mr. Taylor’s “ Considerations” 
is an indignant protest on the part of the Laity against that sort of dealing 
with Biblical difficulties practised by Dr. Colenso, as narrow, unscholarly, 
and every way unsatisfactory. The very exceptions which the mathemati- 
cian urges to the truth of the Mosaic history, to minds of more grasp and 
comprehension are significant evidences of its truthfulness. So far from 
being ignorant of the Hebrew system, Mr. Taylor comprehends its contem- 
poraneousness, and is so thoroughly acquainted with the habits and charac- 
teristics of the people whose history is called in question, that the very 
incidents which infidelity adduces against the Pentateuch are converted in 
an opposite sense for its defence. Every thing that Mr. Taylor writes is 
worthy of study ; and our only regret in perusing this, his latest work, is 
that it was not largely amplified. 

The Life of Our Lord upon the Earth, Considered in its Historical, 
Chronological, and Geographical Relations. By Samvrt J. Anprews. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 1862. 8vo, pp. 624. It is not the design 
of this work to enter into any critical inquiries respecting the text of the 
Evangelists, nor the authorship of the Gospels, nor their inspiration, but 
“simply to arrange the events of the Lord’s life, as given by the Evangel- 
ists, so far as possible, in a chronological order, and to state the grounds of 
this order ; and to consider the difficulties as to matters of fact which the 
several narratives, when compared together, present, or are supposed by 
modern criticism to present”. “As the necessary foundation for a chrono- 
logical arrangement, the dates of the Lord's birth and death, and the dura- 
tion of his public ministry, are discussed in brief preliminary essays.” The 
author accepts “as probable conclusions, that Christ was born December, 
749, u.c.; baptized January, 780; crucified April 7, 783 ; length of minis- 
try, three years and three months. That the 25th December and 6th Jan- 
uary were the days of the nativity and baptism, rests wholly upon tra- 
dition ”. 

This “ Life of our Lord” is the fruit of extensive investigation, aided by 
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all the light of modern criticism, and the labors of the older writers, from 
Augustine downward. Free use is made of the Commentaries of Meyer and 
Alford, while Strauss’s “ Life of Christ ” is not noticed at all. The author 
carefully collates the various authorities, and in the spirit of candor and 
impartiality weighs and sifts evidence, and fairly meets and honestly seeks 
to solve difficulties where they really exist. While we should not agree 
with him on all points, we still think the work an eminently successful one. 
It is certainly a scholarly performance, and an honor to American literature, 
and no student of the Scriptures can afford to be without it. What a con- 
trast in spirit, in scholarship, and in its conclusions, to the crude and flip- 
pant works of Colenso! ‘Those readers who have been accustomed to 
hear, through skeptical critics, of the numerous errors and mistakes of the 
Evangelists, will be surprised to learn how few are the points of real diffi- 
culty, and how often these are exaggerated by the misinterpretation of the 
critic himself.” — Preface. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Modern Pantheism. Essay of Religious Philosophy. By Emu Satsset. 
Translated with Notes, etc. 2 vols. Edinburgh. 1863. M. Saisset, well 
known as a prominent representative of the spiritual school of philosophy, 
with Cousin, Simon, and others, and also as the author of a translation and 
biography of Spinoza, and of various volumes of literary and philosophical 
criticism, in the above work traces, with historical sketches and critiques, 
the genesis of the ideas and principles that have culminated in Modern Pan- 
theism. The first volume renders an account of the theological views of 
Descartes, Malebranche, Spinoza, Newton, Leibnitz, and Kant. In the sec- 
ond yolume, Hegel’s pantheism is sketched; and then follows a series of 
Nine Meditations, in which the Theism of the author is expounded in oppo- 
sition to pantheism. An Essay by the Translator insists upon making God 
in Christ the centre of speculation, rather than the mere abstract idea of a 
personal Deity ; for Saisset, like Simon, hardly rises in his speculations 
above the level of a refined and philosophical deism. Yet still, it is a vol- 
ume of great interest and value, and presents, in a popular yet acute form, 
the various pantheistic schemes, and a refutation of the same, urged with 
force. It is the best book yet published in English for gathering a general 
account of these disastrous speculations. Some of Saisset’s own views, 
e. g., as to the infinity of creation, would involve him in difficulties, if 
pressed by an acute pantheistic opponent. The volume is written with a 
truly French vivacity, which imparts interest to the most abstract discus- 
sions. 

Geschichte der Entwickelungen der griechischen Philosophie, etc. (His- 
tory of the Developments of the Greek Philosophy, and of its Influence on 
the Roman Empire.) By Caristran Avcust Branpis. First and larger 
Part. Berlin. 1862. In a popular yet thoroughly digested form, this 
work of Brandis gives the main points and results of his larger Handbook 
of the Greek and Roman Philosophy. The present volume is distributed 
into two periods: the first comprising the history before Socrates ; the sec- 
ond, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and some of the older peripatetics. In the 
notes, the most important passages from the original works are sparingly 
introduced. None who know the work¥ of Brandis need be told that his 
work is well done. It is the best compendious history of these Greek sys- 
tems that has yet been published. It is at once historical and philosophic, 
not intruding later theories to reconstruct the old speculations. This work, 
and that of Ritter on the History of the Christian Philosophy, make together 
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a very complete work. The latter is in the course of translation by a com- 
petent scholar of our country ; we hope that Brandis may also be taken in 
hand, and that publishers may be found for this undertaking.—The section 
of Brandis on the Theology of Aristotle is a clear and admirable compen- 
dium of his views. The fundamental idea here, is that of movement (causal 
power), by means of which matter becomes form, the possible becomes 
actual. This causal energy also has in view ends or objects, final causes. 
This motion is also to be conceived as eternal—without beginning or end; 
in the last analysis we must come to an unmoved cause—the primary con- 
ception of deity. Other necessary predicates of God are, necessity, immate- 
riality, unconditioned being—subject neither to space, nor time, nor change. 
Such a being cannot be conceived except as having thought—he is the 
thought of thought. God, in short, is the eternal, perfect, living being, 
whose energy is eternal life, and eternal, simple blessedness. Brandis 
says, there is no doubt that Aristotle viewed God as self-conscious spirit, 
though not as the positive creator of the world. And yet he represents 
God as the cause of all motion, and also as the end or object of the world: 
the circle of the world begins and ends in him. Still further, Brandis claims 
that Aristotle holds that the thoughts of God enter into the world of mat- 
ter, and that the essences of things are to be referred to him. Thus in one 
passage (Metaphysics, xii, 7) he says that ‘‘the germ is not the first, but 
the perfect is: as man, too, is before the germ or seed”—thus excluding 
the idea of a mere development. At the same time, Aristotle (like Leibnitz 
in respect to his monads) does not attempt to show how the divine thoughts 
produce, or are, infused into the essences of things. 

Essays by Henry Tuomas Buckie. With a Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. New York: Appleton. 1863. With a photographic portrait. 
Besides the somewhat ambitious biographic sketch, this well-printed vol- 
ume contains two essays of Mr. Buckle: one on Mill on Liberty, the other 
on the Influence of Women on the Progress of Knowledge. We have read 
them with deep interest as containing indications of the author’s views on 
points out of the range of his more elaborate work on Civilization. An 
episode in the first essay contains a labored argument for the immortality 
of the soul on the ground of the strength ‘and permanency of our affec- 
tions — affording a curious parallel with Comte’s experience. Mr. Mill is 
lauded as combining the speculative and practical habits of mind in an 
eminent degree. Some of the discussions on Induction and Deduction are 
noteworthy, especially as indicating the insufficiency of the merely induc- 
tive method. A note gives a valuable collation of Aristotle’s statements 
about induction.—The second essay defends woman’s influence on thought, 
as it has never before been so defended, on the ground of her possessing, 
above man, the deductive, anticipatory powers in a superior degree—while 
man, less quick and emotional, drags along slowly in the inductive fashion. 
—Had Mr. Buckle but carried out some of these speculations to their 
logical results, he would have written his History of Civilization in quite a 
different spirit and method. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Origin and History of the English Language, and of the Early 
Literature it embodies. By Groner P. Marsu. New York: Charles 
Scribner, 1862. Pp. 574. This work, and the previous volume of Mr. 
Marsh, now in its fourth edition, are noble monuments of high scholarship 
and research. They place the author in the foremost rank of writers 
upon our mother tongue. To great fulness of learning, they add careful 
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criticism, on the basis of a true philosophy of language. And they reveal 
to us the sources of the wealth and power of English speech. The his- 
guage is divided into three periods: First, the Early English, from 1250 
to 1350, before the national literature began; the second period ends with 
the third quarter of the 16th century; the third comes down to the time 
of Milton. Ample illustrative extracts, with pertinent comments, enrich 
the volume. Many collateral points of great interest are incidentally dis- 
cussed. Thus, he insists strongly, that in order to know a language we 
must study not only its lexicography and grammar, but also its literature. 
So, too, he refutes a current notion, that ‘“‘ words individually, and inde- 
pendently of syntactical relations and of phraseological combinations, have 
one or more inherent, fixed and limited meanings, which are capable of 
logical definition”. ‘Words live and breathe only in mutual combina- 
tion and interdependence with other words.” 

“The shallowness of popular English and American criticism is nowhere 
more glaringly manifested than in the extravagant commendations which 
have been bestowed on some modern dictionary-makers, as philosophical 
expositors and discriminators of words. Lexicographers are under a con- 
stant temptation to save themselves labor by building on the foundation 
of their predecessors, and to study dictionaries, not literature. Thus they 
acquire the habit of regarding words as completely significant individuals, 
and they are prone to multiply descriptions, to make distinctions where no 
difference exists, and especially to ascribe to single vocables meanings 
which belong either to entire phraseological combinations, grammatical 
agglutinations, so to speak, or to a different member of the phrase from 
that to which they assign them.” “It is futile to attempt to make that ab- 
solute, which is, in its nature, relative and conditional, to formulate that 
which in itself does not constitute an individual and complete idea, to 
make technical definition a mouthpiece for words which ought to be al- 
lowed to speak for themselves by exemplification. . . . . There does not 
exist a dictionary of any language, living or dead, whose definitions are to 
be considered evidence to the exact meaning of words.” 

To the student of the Bible there is a rare interest in the author’s ad- 
mirable comments on Wycliffe’s and other early versions. ‘Piers Plough- 
man and his Imitators” (Lecture vii) is full of matter of curious interest. 
Chaucer and Gower are admirably handled. And thus we are conducted 
down this living stream, until we come to the breadth and fulness, the ma- 
jestic simplicity and wealth of the English tongue in the age of Elizabeth. 
The style is clear and sedate, yet relieved by many of the graces of litera- 
ture. The volume is a treasure to the student of the English language. 

Eyes and Burs. By Hexnry Warp Bercner. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 1862. Pp. 419. The quick perceptions, felicitous illustrations, 
quiet humor, broad fun, and manifold sympathies of the popular Brook- 
lyn orator are fully exemplified in this volume, made up of articles con- 
tributed to the New York Ledger and Indenendent. Whatever may be 
said about the author’s theology, there is nu doubt about his wide and 
genial humanity. No one can hear or read him, without being inspired 
with a deeper love for nature and for man, for human welfare and human 
rights. To see every day things with his eyes, and to hear every day 
words with his ears, is to see and hear much that would otherwise be un- 
seen and unheard. The book will sharpen the vision and quicken the 
hearing of many a reader, The author has, in a liberal measure, the 
poet’s power of— 

“Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn.” 
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The Poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 
1862. Blue and gold, pp. 410. With a full length effigy of the author. 
This beautiful little volume contains the poems of the most witty of our 
American versifiers. His recent noble patriotic songs fitly conclude the 
series. A graceful introduction thus concludes: 


“These are my blossoms; if they wear 
One streak of morn or evening’s glow, 
Accept them; but to me more fair 
The buds of song that never blow.” 


Bibliotheca At%gyptiaca. Von Dr. H. Jourowicz. Supplement I. Leipz. 
1861. This Supplement carries on this useful and carefully prepared bib- 
liography of Egyptian matters, to No. 3,408. It contains classified lists of 
all the recent works and articles in reviews on Egyptian Topography, Na- 
tural History, the Coptic Language, Inscriptions, Hieroglyphics, the Reli- 
gion and Mythology of the Egyptians, their Chronology, Astronomy and 
Mathematics, their History, Agriculture, Art, and the Arts and Sciences; 
also, a list of works in the Museum and Library of Alexandria. An al- 
phabetical list is appended. A second supplement will contain a chrono- 
logical and alphabetical arrangement of all the books of travels in Egypt, 
and of the works on the inscriptions and monuments. 

Orley Farm. A Novel. By Axtuoxy Trouiore. Illustrated by J. E. 
Millais. New York: Harpers. 8vo, pp. 338. Mr. Trollope’s delineations 
of society and life are clear and impressive ; his portraiture of characters 
is discriminating and without exaggerations. This tale is exceedingly well 
told, and chains the attention and sympathy of the reader through a well- 
drawn plot. ‘The illustrations are natural and characteristic. 

Mistress and Maid. A Household Story. By Miss Mutocn. New 
York: Harpers. 8vo, pp. 120. Miss Muloch writes with a truly femi- 
nine ease and simplicity, and all she writes is elevating to the moral sense 
and domestic virtues. This new story will take rank among her best. 

The Institutes of Medicine. By Martyn Parnz, M.D., LL.D., Professor 
of the Institutes of Medicine and Materia Medica in the University of the 
City of New York, ete. etc. Seventh edition, revised. New York. 1862. 
Harpers. 8vo, pp. 1130. There can be no better index of the apprecia- 
tion of a work like the above named, than the rapid exhaustion of edition 
after edition. While the Jnstitutes of Medicine is of a character to in- 
struct rather than please, and requires close application and careful study, 
the continued demand for the work must be received as evidence that it is 
considered, by a large portion of the reading and reflecting members of 
the medical profession, if not as an indispensable, at least as a highly use- 
ful work. These Institutes are full of sound and practical instruction 
on all the main subjects of which they treat, viz. Physiology, Pathology, 
and Therapeutics—subjects, the understanding of which lies at the founda- 
tion of all successful practice. It is absolutely necessary for the physician 
to study thoroughly the system in health, then the same system in all its 
multifarious diseases, and finally to make himself acquainted with the va- 
rious remedies which he may call to his aid in restoring the lost functions 
of iis various organs, as well as in mitigating disease when irremediable, 
all of which can be profitably studied in the present work ; though, on 
some points, a portion of the profession may differ from the author, yet 
no one can fail to derive instruction from a careful perusal of the work. 

Poems of Religious Sorrow, Comfort, Counsel, and Aspiration. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 1863. 8vo, pp. 204. This is a collection of some 
of the choicest gems of German and English poets who have written on 
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these topics. The arrangement of the book is unique, the letter-press in 
the finest style of the “ Riverside” Printing-house. Many of the pieces are 
abridged from the originals. The child of sorrow and faith may find in 
these elegant pages words of blessed consolation and hope from some of the 
most gifted children of song. 

A History of France from the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 
Second Empire in 1852. New York: Harpers. 1862. 12mo, pp. 730. 
An admirable edition for the student, and finely illustrated. 

A System of Logie containing a Discussion of the Various Means of Ac- 
quiring and Retaining Knowledge and Avoiding Error. By P. Me- 
Grecor, A.M. Harpers. 1862. 12mo, pp. 469. 

A Manual of Information and Suggestions for Object Lessons in a course 
of Elementary Instruction. By Marcius Witisox. Harpers. 1862. 12mo, 

yp. 336. 
’ Wikre Cortrys's new tale, Vo Name, is also published by the Harpers, 
with spirited illustrations by J. McLenan. The tale itself is exciting, im- 
probable, full of romance and reality, and holds the interest unflagging to 
the end. 

Barrington. A Novel. By Caartes Lever. New York: Harpers. 
Pp. 161. Mr. Lever is unsurpassed in his delineation of Irish scenes and 
characters. Though his humor is less broad and overflowing than in his 
earlier works, yet Barrington will rank among his best novels. The plot 
and narrative are well conducted. 

Springs of Action. By Mrs. Ricnarps. New York: Harpers. Pp. 357. 
This volume contains excellent precepts for young ladies upon those quali- 
ties of mind and heart, and those accomplishments which will fit them for 
usefulness in society. Discernment and tact mark the production. 

Vesper. By Madame the Countess pe Gasparin. ‘Translated from the 
third French edition by Mary L. Boota. New York: Carters. 1863. This 
work will charm many readers by the felicity of its descriptions, and the 
vivacity of its style. Old truths are presented in new forms. Madame de 
Gasparin has a high reputution among the French writers for the young, 
and we welcome this volume in its excellent English garb. 

The Eighteenth Annual Report of the Prison Discipline Society of New 
York, by Dr. E. C. Wines, is a very valuable document. This Society is 
preparing to do a most valuable and needed work under the best auspices. 

The Fourth Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Publie Instrue- 
tion of the State of Illinois, Newton Bateman, Esq., of Springfield, is 
drawn up with ability and care. It shows that, despite the war, there 
has been an increase of 480 schools, 42,993 scholars, and 354 school dis- 
tricts in 1862. The total amount received for school purposes in 1862 was 
$1,055,340. 


PRACTICAL RELIGION. 


Transition: A Remembrance of Emma Whiting. By Hvuen Smuirn Car- 
renter. New York: Carleton. 1863. Pp. 179. There are two artists 
in Brooklyn by the name of Carpenter. One of them paints on canvas 
with a brush; the other with tongue and pen. It is the latter—the gifted 
pastor of Westminster Chureh—-who presents us with this unique biogra-* 
phy of Emma Whiting. We know her only from these pages; but so 
finely is the portrait drawn, that it lacks only voice to make her stand be- 
fore us as a familiar friend. Her life was short. She was born in New 
York, Jan. 17, 1841, and died in Brooklyn, June 19, 1861. With a good 
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volume of brain, well exercised by study, she had great fulness and fervor 
of heart, which made her, when converted, a most sensitive, engaging, and 
fruitful Christian. It was a church hymn which finally fixed her religious 
purpose; and her whole life thereafter was a charming melody. Close 
walking with God was her first solicitude ; and this walk she maintained 
by a sharpness of self-scrutiny, which appears never to have become mor- 
bid. She knew how to secure soundness of spiritual health by abundant 
exercise in well-doing. With all her love for books, and her strong impulse 
towards a literary life, she appears to have been remarkably exemplary and 
efficient in all domestic and social relations; just the sort of daughter 
which a father most covets, just the sort of sister which a brother most 
needs. Her life was one of sweet beginnings suddenly arrested, but no 
failure, even in its immediate results. She labored for souls, and had them 
given her as seals of her eager ministry. The story of her life, so fervently 
told by her spiritual friend and guide, will, doubtless, prolong her ministry, 
and add other stars to her crown. R. D, H. 

Praying and Working ; being some Account of what Men can do when in 
Earnest. By Rey. Wiut1am Fiemixe Stevenson, Dublin. New York: 
Carter & Brothers. 1863. 12mo, pp. 411, This is a book of decided in- 
terest, and we heartily recommend it as highly suggestive and stimulating 
to all who pray and work. It consists of sketches of five remarkable Ger- 
mans whose Christian labors have been greatly blessed in Fatherland— 
John Falk, Immanuel Wichern, Theodore Fliedner, John Evangelist Goss- 
ner, and Louis Harms —and their work covers the most recent period of 
spiritual activity in that country. These sketches possess all the charms 
of a romance, while they bring to light a company of toiling and self-sacri- 
ficing Christian heroes, and detail some of the most extraordinary reforma- 
tions and spiritual revivals of modern times. As illustrating the prayer of 
faith, and the connection between praying and working, we know not a 
more valuable work on the whole than this. The history of these German 
Reformatories, that especially of the ‘‘Rough House”, under the guiding 
and moulding hand of that noble Christian philanthropist, Dr. Wichern, is 
full of interest; we have nothing in this country to equal it; the “ Five 
Points Mission’’, of New York, is the nearest approach to it. 

Just out of Hamburgh, with no means, and none but his mother and 
sister to aid him, young Wichern planted the first reformatory, and waited 
for the “juvenile rascality” of the city to come out to him. Not long’ did 
he have to wait. First three came, and soon the number increased to 
twelve; and with these he began his life work. A more hopeless class of 
boys was never gathered. But faith and love and prayer and work suc- 
ceeded. The number rapidly increased. New houses were built by their 
own hands, till quite a village arose. Various trades were learned and 
practised. Schools were established, and a press. In 1848 the Reforma- 
tory was made national rather than local in its aims. The leaven spread 
through Germany. Similar institutions were planted, so that in 1856 the 
number was estimated at 260. “The old Rough House has grown to be 
twenty houses, and possesses property to the amount of £7,000; the old 
patch of garden round the fish-pond has spread out into fifty acres, the 12 
boys have multiplied into 452, and 130 girls.” Thousands of visitors are 
every year drawn to it. It has a press and book agencies by which a 
healthy Christian literature is diffused among the working classes. “ Hun- 
dreds of helpers have been trained and distributed over the prisons and 
reformatories and city missions of the Continent ; offshoots from this parent 
institution have been planted from north to south of Germany ; a vast or- 
ganization, called the Inner Mission [equivalent to our Home Mission] has 
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been spread over the country, restoring the decayed forms of Christian 
social life, and rescuing the outcast and building up the church. And the 
germ of this entire work is to be found in that October evening when 
Wichern and his mother drew towards the little house in Horn and shut 
themselves in and prayed that God would build up his work on the foun- 
dation of Jesus Christ.” And the secret of this wonderful success, and of 
the success of his co-laborers, in fields somewhat similar and related, is 
given in these few words: “Silver and gold I have none. But we work, 
and God blesses our work. And whatever else we want we pray for, and 
expect out of his rich hand, in certain faith that it is a faithful and true 
word he spoke when he pointed us to the fowls of the air and the lilies of 
the field. Whoever will hold this faith, and abide in it by the grace of God, 
will have a marvellous watch kept over him even at this day; and what 
appears natural to others, will come to him as a witness of the heavenly 
kingdom in which he has been set and for which Christ has opened the 
eyes and ears and hearts of his people.” 

The Last Day of our Lord's Passion. By Rev. Wuz1am Hanna, LL.D. 
New York: Carter & Brothers. 1868. 12mo, pp. 379. 

The Risen Redeemer. The Gospel History from the Resurrection to the 
Day of Pentecost. By F. W. Krummacner, D.D. Translated from the 
German by Joun T. Berrs. New York: Carter & Brothers. 1868. 12mo, 

. 298. 

PP he Sympathy of Christ with Man: Its Teaching and its Consolation. 
By Ocravius Wixstow, D.D. New York: Carter & Brothers. 1863. 
12mo, pp. 426. Of such books we are never weary, and the Messrs. Car- 
ter deserve praise for multiplying them. Although entirely independent, 
they are on related themes, and themes which will always command the 
attention and stir the heart of the Christian. Dr. Hanna’s Lust Day of 
our Lord’s Passion is a most touching and beautiful delineation of a scene 
ever memorable and sacred. It possesses great power to awake afresh 
Christian feeling and confirm the faith of the believer. 

Dr. Krummacher’s Risen Redeemer glows with all the fervor and ear- 
nestness of his eloquent pen. No one can rise from a perusal of these 
works without a deeper fellowship with the death and the life of the Cross. 

Dr. Winslow has chosen a subject of great practical interest. ‘“ The 
Sympathy of Christ with Man” is a glorious reality. We sometimes fear 
that the fact and the measure of this Divine sympathy is but dimly seen 
and feebly expressed even by Christ’s own ministers. While Dr. Win- 
slow’s work does not fully meet the demands of this great subject, and in 
some parts of its arrangement is a little fanciful, still it will well repay a 
perusal, and carry comfort to many a sad and sorrowing heart. 

*arish Papers. By Norman Macteop, D.D., one of Her Majesty Chaplains 
for Scotland. New York. Carter & Brothers. 1863. 12mo, pp. 328. 
These are brief and familiar Lectures, dedicated to the “ Parishioners of 
Loudoun, Dalkeith, and the Barony”, to whom the author has ministered 
as their pastor. The topics are: Thoughts on Christianity, Thoughts upon 
the Final Judgment, Thoughts upon Future Life, and Upon Revivals. 
These topics are handled with freshness and vigor, and sometimes with 
great beauty and felicity of expression. The “ Pastor” deals kindly yet 
faithfully with his flock. The teaching is eminently scriptural, and is full 
of the evangelical spirit. 


POLITICAL WRITINGS. 


An Historical Research respecting the Opinions of the Founders of the 
Republic on Negroes as Slaves, as Citizens, and as Soldiers. By Guonce 
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Livermore. Boston: 1862. 8vo, pp. 215. This Research was read, in 
substance, before the Massachusetts Historical Society, August 14, 1862, 

,and is now brought out in elegant style. So important and conclusive is 
the evidence here presented, that a cheaper edition ought to be issued, and 
put into wide circulation. The general facts are well known; but they 
have nowhere been collected so fully and impartially. The investigation 
is exclusively historical. It exhibits the views of the pseudo-President 
Jeff Davis, and Mr. Stephens, and what Mr. Bancroft calls the “ profound 
immorality ” of Chief-Justice Taney’s notorious Dred Scott decision; and 
then, in startling contrast, the opinions of the Fathers of the Republic, 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Gadsden, Laurens, King, Madison, Ran- 
dolph, and a host of others. The proof that free negroes were regarded 
as citizens amonnts to a moral demonstration. The proof of the position, 
“that the letter and spirit of the Constitution, fairly interpreted and faith- 
fully applied, afforded a full guaranty of universal freedom throughout the 
Union at no distant day ”"—is sustained by an irresistible amount of evi- 
dence. Hear, for example, the almost prophetic words of Jefferson, in a 
note to M. Démeunier, furnishing information for an article on the United 
States, prepared for the Hneyclopédie Méthodique: ‘ When the measure of 
their tears shall be full; when their groans shall have involved heaven 
itself in darkness,—doubtless a God of justice will awaken to their distress, 
and, by diffusing light and liberality among their oppressors, or, at length, 
by his exterminating thunder, manifest his attention to the things of this 
world, and that they are not left to the guidance of a blind fatality”. 
(Jefferson’s Writings, ix, 278-9.) The debates on the Confederation and 
on the Constitution, and in State Legislatures are carefully explored, and 
ample materials collected to illustrate the real sentiments of the Fathers of 
the Republic. Equally full is the evidence on the employment of negroes 
as soldiers. ‘Tacitly, or by positive law, the policy of arming the negroes 
and employing them as soldiers, either in separate companies, or mingled 
in the ranks with white citizens, almost every where prevailed.” The chief 
exceptions were Georgia and South Carolina, which States “contained so 
many Tories, whose sympathies were with the enemy, that it was impossi- 
ble to obtain from them enough soldiers fora ‘home guard!’” (South Caro- 
lina furnished only 6,600 soldiers for the war; only 752 more than Rhode 
Island; only one half as many as New Hampshire; the citizens of Charles- 
ton would not rally to save it. New England furnished 118,350 soldiers, 
more than half of the whole number placed at the service of Congress 
during the war.) That slaves who enlisted became free was the universal 
understanding. Southern delegates in Congress attempted in vain to pro- 
cure the discharge of negroes from the army. The practice of British 
officers in respect to negroes is fully detailed. The Appendix contains 
accounts of Negroes in the Navy; of Negro Regiments in the State of 
New York; Jackson’s Proclamation to Negroes; Negro Soldiers under 
Monarchical Governments. 

The Tariff Question Considered in Regard to the Policy of England and 
the Interests of the United States. With Statistical and Comparative 
Tables. By Erastus B. Bicerow, Boston, 1862, 4to, pp. x. 103. Appen- 
dix, Tables, pp. 242. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1862. This elaborate 
work, prepared by one wholly familiar with the subject, presents an array 
of carefully digested facts, well calculated to arrest attention, and having 
intimate relations with our future policy and prosperity. The free-trade pre- 
tensions of England are unsparingly exposed. Her dependence upon creat- 
ing a vast foreign demand for her manufactures is also clearly exhibited 
and proved. Incidentally, the work throws much light upon British sym- 
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pathy in our present national struggle. The author says (p. 32): “The 
facts adduced clearly show how rigid and how discriminating was that pro- 
tective system, under which, and by which England so increased her pro-» 
ductive power, as at length to surpass all other countries, both in the 
quantity and cheapness of her manufactures. This object accomplished, it 
is evident that her interests and her relations were materially changed. By 
constantly stimulating the only form of industry, which, so far as we can 
see, lay open to her, her people had become, as it were, a vast manufactur- 
ing community. To multiply and secure new markets abroad, and to meet 
a constantly increasing foreign demand by a constantly augmenting supply, 
was now her first necessity and her great aim. But why, just at this crisis 
in her career, did the nation, which had so long been a conspicuous adher- 
ent of protective principles, become all at once the advocate of free-trade ? 
Her repeal of the corn-laws needs no explanation. The removal of duty 
from the raw material was only another way of protecting the manufacturer. 
The abrogation of taxes on imported manufactures was simply nugatory, so 
far as the English exchequer and the English producer were affected. Why 
should these simple and necessary measures, which it was so natural and so 
proper for England to adopt, and which, in fact, concerned England only, 
be held up to the world as examples of self-sacrificing yet self-rewarding 
virtue, that challenge universal imitation ? For the course she has pursued 
in this respect, we may find, perhaps, an adequate motive, without looking 
very far. Indeed, all must see how necessary to the continued prosperity 
of manufacturing Britain it has become, that the rest of the world should 
believe in free-trade.” The work is one of the first importance in relation 
to our future policy. It is a manual for statesmen. The tables are prepared 
with great industry and accuracy. 

Camp and Outpost Duty for Infantry. With Standing Orders, Extracts 
from the Revised Regulations of the Army, Rules for Health, Maxims for 
Soldiers, and Duties of Officers. By Dante. Burrerrrecp, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Volunteers, U.S.A. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 18mo, 

. 124. 

PP Thirteen Months in the Rebel Army. By an impressed New Yorker. 
New York: Barnes & Burr. 1862. The statements contained in this 
painfully interesting volume can be relied on as entirely authentic, and 
they go to prove that, in our present national conflict, we are contending 
against an essentially despotic and barbarizing power. The picture of 
Southern society, and the account of the means used to ensure the unani- 
mity of the South, give most useful lessons as to our duty. Humanity it- 
self demands that the South be delivered from this degrading bondage. We 
commend Mr. Stevenson’s book to a careful perusal. 

Radicalism and the National Crisis. A Sermon by Samvet T, Spear, 
D.D., Brooklyn. 1862. A cogent exhibition of the causes and character 
of the great rebellion, and an eloquent exhortation to the duties appropriate 
to our present crisis. 

The Union and the War. A Sermon preached November 27th, 1862. 
By W. G. T. Suepp, D.D. New York: Scribner. Pp. 40. In this vigor- 
ous and lucid sermon, Dr. Shedd exhibits the occasions for thanksgiving in 
the midst of our civil war, in the revived feeling of nationality, in the fact 
that it is not a war for foreign conquest, but a righteous war against trea- 
son, and in the attitude of the Government in respect to slavery. One of 
the most forcible points urged and argued is, that “the right of armed revo- 
lution does not hold good in a democracy”. 

God the Protector and the Hope of the Nation. A Sermon, preached 
November 27th. By Rev. W. 8. Leavrrt, Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
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Church, Hudson, N. Y. Pp. 18. An admirable discourse, breathing a 
spirit of fervent patriotism and devout confidence in God, as to the final 
issue of our national struggle. 

The True and the False. An Oration. By Cnas. Tracy, Esq. ; and 
The Stars and the Stripes, a Poem, by Rev. Cas. D. Heuer, pronounced 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Yale College, July 30, 1862. New 
Haven. 1862. Both the Oration and the Poem are well worthy of being 
published ; the latter, in particular, gives unmistakable evidence of poetic 
excellence. 

The Problem of Freedom and Slavery in the United States. By Rev. 
Cyrus Hamu, D.D. Smyrna: Damiano, Printer. 1862. Pp. 28. An 
able lecture, delivered before the Literary and Scientific Institution of 
Smyrna, M: arch 6th, comparing freedom and slavery in respect to territory, 
population, agriculture, commerce, the mechanic arts, general wealth, liter- 
ature, and education. The skilful array of facts makes a convincing argu- 
ment. The progress and aims of the slave power are clearly and rapidly 
sketched. ‘It is ‘manifest destiny’ that the arm of free labor shall cause 
the whole of the American Continent, under whatever form of government, 
to ring with the voices of peaceful industry and gladness. The contest 
into which these two great forces have, by strict necessity, culminated, is, 
on the part of slavery, a satanic, on the part of freedom, a holy war. 
Leave, then, the field to the combatants whom God has marshalled there, 
and, under his supreme een let them Sight it out.” 

The Sectional Controversy ; or, Passages in the Political History of the 
United States, including the Ca auses of the War between the Sections. By 
Wa. Caauncey Fow.er, LL.D. New York: Scribner. 1863. 8vo, pp. 
269. Though this volume cannot be said to be written in the interest of 
the Southern Confederacy as an independent power, yet it certainly is writ- 
ten to sustain the Southern views about the nature of the Union and the 
sovereignty of the individual States. It has its value as a collection of ma- 
terials; though these afe so arranged as to give the South the benefit of the 
argument. Slavery is not a creature of local law; the United States have 
no right to coerce any States — these, and such ‘like positions, show the 
animus of the author. How, on such a basis, the Union could either be 
preserved or restored, we confess that we are unable to see; nor yet, what 
advantage can be derived from its publication at this juncture. 

Political Fallacies: an Examination of the False Assumptions, and 
Refutation of the Sophistical Reasonings, which have brought on this Civil 
War. By Groner Junky, D.D., LL.D. New York: Scribner. 1863. Pp. 
832. With a Portrait, Dr. Junkin knows what secession is and means ; 
and he is able to tell others what he thinks in a lucid and logical style. 
His book contains able disquisitions on the nature of government, the for- 
mation and characteristics of our Union, the prolonged controversies on 
slavery and secession, and the political fallacies lurking under the undis- 
criminating usage of such words as Sovereignty, State Sovereignty, Feder- 
alism, Government, People, Allegiance, Right of Secession, and the like. 
He writes with ardent patriotism, and believes in the restoration of the 
Union under the Constitution. The chapter, proving that the Southern 
Rebellion is no Government, is one of the best, The work is worthy of 
careful study. 

My Diary North and South. By Wrutam Howarp Russeun. New 
York: Harpers. 1863. Mr. Russell is certainly a capital narrator; few 
describe passing events as well as he. While he does not enter thoroughly 
into the heart and sense of our struggle, he tells us, in animated style, 
what is going on upon the surface. His real sympathies are with Northern 
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principles; though he does not believe that the Union can be restored. 
His book will be judged more wisely and charitably than his letters. If 
any are offended at his revelations, they must blame themselves for telling 
a —— letter-writer what they must have known it was his business to 
publish. 

Modern War: its Theory and Practice. By Emmric Sanap, Capt. 
U.S.A. New York: Harpers. An instructive and interesting volume, giving 
a concise and clear account of many of the mast celebrated campaigns and 
battles, illustrated with maps and diagrams. Just now it will attract a 
large class of readers. Napoleon’s campaigns receive the chief attention. 

Slavery and the War. A Historical Essay. By Rev. Henry Daruinxe, 
D.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1863. 8vo, pp. 48. This is 
an opportune and able essay. After briefly sketching the bearings of the 
existing war on the overthrow of slavery, the author passes to his main 
point —the early, persistent and resolute resistance of the Colonies to the 
introduction of slavery as an element of their political and social life. This 
vital point he establishes beyond a doubt by a mass of documentary evi- 
dence, gleaned from various authors, historians, debates in Congress, ecclesi- 
astical judicatories, etc. ete. The policy of the mother country is shown 
to have been a pro-slavery one, early and late, discouraging and vetoing all 
colonial legislation to prevent the introduction of the system or to root it 
out. Virginia then took the lead in anti-slavery agitation and legislation, 
and her statesmen and divines gave utterance to the noblest sentiments of 
freedom. England “ forced the institution of slavery upon this land”. In 
her present sympathy with the slaveholding interests of the South, she is 
only consistent with herself. Zhe defenders of slavery are shown to be 
entirely of modern times. We regret that our space prevents a fuller 
notice of this historical essay. Dr. Darling has done the country a good 
service in collecting such a mass of evidence on this all-absorbing subject 
and laying it before the public. We commend it to our readers as worthy 
of their attention. 





